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MADE ON 

Sheep, Grass-Lambs, and House-Lambs: 

O R, 

^e Country Gentleman';, :he GrasierV, 

tlu S H E E V-D J: A L t rV, 
AND 

75&^ Shepherd's Sure Guide: 

IN THE 

Profitable Management of thofc nioft fcrviccablc Creatures, 

according to the prcfent Pradice ot tiiis Author, anil ilic iiioit 

accurate Grasiers, 1*'arm£ks, Sheep Deallks, and Shep- 

HERDS of England, 

S Fl E W I N G, 

It How Che bed of Sh k e p may be bred. 

II. How to prefenre th<5m from Sur- 
feits, Scabi, Wood . I-.vil, White 
and Red -Water, the Rot, and all 
other Diflempers. 

III. How to cure S h i k p when 
wounded or difeafed, particularly 
when they have the White or Red- 
Water, and even the Rot, if an 
early Application is made ufe of as 
dire^iled ; and this by fuch cheap I 
and ready Remedies, that tlie poor- 
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. rotten Shixp, or Lamb, in the 

Nation. 
iV. How to prefcrvc Shbep from 

Hoving, or Sickening, to fat them 

in the quickefl and cheapeft Man- 



ner, and to caufe them to have a 



fwpct Flcfh, wliile they are fatting 
on Turnips, or Rapes, contrary to 
(he Nature of rhofe raiik Plants. 

V. How to make an hundred Ewr.t 
take Ram in an Hour* & Time, ei- 
ther by artificial, or by natuial 
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VI. How to fecure Lambs from t>e- 
ing killed by Foxes. 
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X. The neweft Methods of fuckling 
F lo u 8 E • La M Bs, in the greatel\ Per* 
fe^tion. 
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tions whatfoever. 
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PREFACE. 




HHERE hardly nitds Argument te priw, that 
\ new Difcffveries in Hujhandry bavi incrtafidtbt 
I Richtf ef this Natiim, mere within tbeje fifty 
I Ytart kft fajt, than in Ceniurin befire j tb* 
* Improvement of manyThaufands ef barren Latidt 
' wiinifes it: Miat ^antities *f thtm havt 
been gairldfi^m the Sea ? What Numferi ef jfcres have btiH 
amtmtdbj fiAttrranean Cuts, te drain tfflvaiert P Andvihat 
imumerable Parcels tf pw, Jleril Eanhs, have betnfirtilizid 
hy new- invented DnJl-Plmis, Horfibreaks, Manures, and •- 
ther Managements? Whereby there have been ebtalned, with tb* 
BUffag ef Heaven, fucb plentiful Craps if Grain, and arti- 
ficial Greffes, itc. that eur Forefathers were Strangers ta tht 
£njtyment of: By which wt have been enabled, net only tafup- 
plj our nan Nattai with Fulnefs »f Pravijims, but alfa ta fuppitt 
JvreigH enesy ^ tht Salt ^ eur Grain and ether Cemmadities. 
Andfer an Additian ef mare new and valuable Difieviries, I 
have here fent inte the World a csTnpleat Syflem cf experienced 
Improvements, made en tht nwjl ferviceahle ^adrupede in tht 
Xisiverfe; I fay, moft ferviceabU, becaufe, in the firfl Plocty 
' the Profit ef mejl Farms, throughout this Nation, depends an 
keeping and in^mving Sheep and Lambs, that are mainlait^dfo 
cheap, as te live, far the najl Part, by ranging ef Fields and Com- 
nssns, which fupply them with that Previfsm which is leaft be- 
mficial U us. It is thtft $xcillmt Crtaturtf that brpig ut Lambr 
A 2 - in 
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inaiumiance; and, cenltni to he arrayea in TVintir, they rffign i» 
vi ihtVfi of thiir pnptehle FUtcts in Summer, infucha^a- 
iilf, that if ihty cerne eff'/suid Btdies, no Nation vuhatevtr cart 
pridttct a Woil that can vif with it, fur its many Seruins in 
A&nttfa£3ure. It is Shie^ that return tvery Evening ie pay for 
tbiir cheap Keeping, by being eenfined in a Fold, to drefs our 
Land with their pang and Stale, a Drejfing that is Jo agreeable 
tS it, that were it '^ot for them, Ihere would not be half the 
Grain thai yearly is. The Flejh of Sheep and Lambs is fo ex- 
tellently good^ that a continual XJfe of it doth hardly ever mate 
it the lefipleafant in eating; fa that, for certain, it may he faid 
of it, if the Ftejh of this Beajl were as fcarce as that of Fawn, 
cr ether ytnifon, it tvould be the only Venifon in Requejl, before 
all other in the Pfhrld. How dainty a Repoji is a ^tarter of 
H^ft-Lamb, vjhen fuckled by Ewes on ajwtet Field-Meat, and 
the Lamb improved at home, the while, on a jweet Treugh-Meatt 
teeording te a new and better IVaj than ever was yet publifheif 
Sheep and Lambs, before any Cattle, fell the readiejl ; and art 
every JVeek offered to Sale in one Market or other, throughout the 
Tear. But fo has our Cafe been infome wet Tears^ that mo^ 
if mt Sheep have rotted, by their feeding in Fales, and on other 
jwamfn Lands, their Mutton rendered unwhoUome, and iha^ 
Woolfo weak, that tt could not be made into Cloth without tht 
Help of that from found-bodied Sheep, to the very great Damaga 
^ ffar Woollen ManufaEture in general, and the Ruin of manf 
Warmers j fome of whom I have known to have hjl two Flecks ia 
one Tear, by that fatal Malady, the Rot. IVlierefore, as our 
If^eel is thatj/ople Commodity on which depentls the greateji Part 
. ef our Trade, and by which moft of mr Poor are maintain'd 
ihreughout this Nation ; how highly does it concern every one t» 
contribute, what in him lies, towards the Improvement of it P ■ 
jfnd what can lend mare lo it, than tofecure, in aliJVeothen^ ■ 
thefi truftfervieeable Creatures, Sheep, from dying by the Rat,' 
or ether Dtfeaft ? Yet, as important a Matter as this is, no Au- 
thor whaifoever, has hitherto publijhed one, ehptore Remedies, 
that will infallibly prevent it, in fo cheap, and in fo ready « ' 
Manner, as to encourage Farmers, and others, to alten^t tht 
Preventim of the Rut, as believing no fuch Thing can be per- . 
formed by Medicine. This is their declared Sentiment, if a 
Ptrfcnfays to them — I can prevent any Sheep rotting, though it 
feeds all the while on the worfl of fwampy Ground, provided the] 
tan but feed, and lie tolerably dry.— But let any Perfon try my 
Remedies^ here freely and genuinely offend him, and he will 
I effuredly .' 
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ajfunily find^ and he eonvinad hy Experiena^ that no Sheep 
can die ef tbofe commofiy fatal Maladies^ the JVhiUy 9r Red* 
Water ^ or Rot^ if they are given to the Beajl in due Time ; for 
that their Ingredients are of fuch a cleanfing^ healing Naturg^ 
thai their Liquor would well pay for its little Cojl and Trouble^ 
if given to Sheep even in their hefi Healthy hecaufe it will creati 
in them a keen Appetite^ make their Meat do them the greater 
Service, and keep them well while they arefo; and this, f fay, for 
a veryfmall Expence, at the Shepherd's Trouble; for, as the 
Ingredients are very cheap, the poorejl Farmer muft be induced 
to make ufe of them: And thus there needs not be a rotten Sheep 
or Lamb in our Nation j but for IFant of fuch Remedies, if a 
fecond Rot Jhould fucceed a firfi the fame tear, or in the next 
Year following, as is pojfible, it may not only ruin the IP'colUn Ma^ 
nufa£lure, and other Trades that depend on what comes from 
Sheep for fome Time, but it may alfo be a great Aleans of bring- 
ing on a Famine in our Nation, hecaufe mo/i of the Land in Eng- 
land is of the Vale^ orfwampy Sort, and cannot be dreffed with^ 
out the Folding of Sheep ; and if not drejfed, how can we have 
fufficient Crops of Corn ? What Value then mufl fuch Difcoveries 
be of that will effeSlually prevent thefe Misfortunes f And at 
this Cafe is of very great Importance, not only to Thcufands of 
private Perfons, but alfo to the Nation in general, I have here 
infertedfome Receipts from ancient Authors, as may, perhaps^ 
ajfift in the Imprvuement of Sheep and Lambs \ and alfo Jhew 
my Readers the Diffennce between theirs j and my newer 
and better Remedies. I have here alfo given an Account of 
the neceffary Salifications that a good Shepherd Jhould be 
endowea with ; for as this^ ased a good Plowman, are the 
mofi neceffary Servants in a Farm, it highly concerns the Gen-- 
tleman, or Farmer, to have a Shepherd capable and willingly 
diligent to do his Duly. But as fuch a Shepherd cannot manage 
a Flock of Sheep, without the Ajjiftance of a good Dog, I have 
laid down thoje plain Rules for breaking one, jhat he may be 
made to be of thegreate/i Service for rightly difciplining a Flock ; 
and when once a Dog is well brohf, he generally remains a zea- 
lous and faithful one afterwards, in accomplijhing the Service 
prefcribed him. In a triord, we rtueive from fuch a well-broken 
Dog {as a certain Author well objerves Jan hundred Conveniens 
cies, ive cannot have from thofe Bt'.ajis who fy from Man, while 
this renders himjelf agreeable by /Ms Sprightlinefs, valuable by 
his AJJiduiiy, and fometimes beneficial by a feafonable Intimation 
given to his Mafier^ in his Slumber t^ amongjl Thieves andBeafls 
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9f Prejy and thirifire bt is wirthy of neui Rtturns ofGrati" 
ludt. This great ffork, as well as Jevtral ethirs already pub- 
lijbed, I could never have pirformed, had it not been for an expen- 
jfw travelling about England, part of fever a I Tears tegelher, 
v^ereby I have acquired that Knowledge, which my own 
Farm, or the whole County of Hertford, could not furnijh me 
with : But as Almighty God (Thanks be to him for ever) has 
Jhtwif his Power in my fVeainefs, I hope, that theft my La- 
hoars will infinitely promote the Welfare of my Fellow Crea- 
tures, and the Jnterefl in general y Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 
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WILLIAM ELLIS, the Author hereof, gi/cs 
Noiice to all Gentlemen and others, that he is 
ready to furniOi to any Hcrfon, on a proper Order, 
I. The light, and moll cxccliejit four-wheel, Diill-Plow, 
that carries on it two Hoppers, one of a Peck Si^e, the o- 
ther of a Bufliel Size j the (itft for f^jwing ^V'hcat cr Barley, 
Peafe> or Turnip, or Rape, or Lucerne Seedt anJ the lat- 
ter for Towing a Manure on the Seed ; as foon as it is in the 
Drill; both which arc covered, cither by a very little Hat- 
row, with fix Teeth, or with a very liiile Inftrunient cal- 
led a Gatherer, according as the Seed is that is fown, Bx'd 
to the Tail of the Drill-Plow, " and drawn along with it, 
all by only one Horfe, as it is now in Ufc hy this Author ; 
and thus it fows, and finilhes the fowing of two Acres of 
Land in one Day. 2. Healfo furniitcs a four-wheel, lig 
Drill-Plow, that fows two Drills at once ; and a Horfebreak 
that cleans two Intervals of Ground at once. 3. He felb 
the light, little Foot-Plow, the Sale of which, in common, 
was formerly protefled by a Patent. 4. The Turnwreft- 
PIow, which is a necefiary one 10 prq>are Ground for ufmg 
the four-wheel Drill-Plow. 5. The Orain-P!.iw. 6. The 
Anthill-Plow, or any other Plow. 7. He fijlls the famous 
Dame Wheat-Seed, which carries a fmooth, large Ear, 
like the Lammas Sort, js a very great YieFder -, firfl fown hy 
this Author in 1746, but now he has it growing in feveral 
of hisinclofed Fields, as it excellently well agrees with all 
Manner of loamy Soils, either in Vale or Chiltern Coun- 
tries. 8- He alfo fells the matchlefs Lady-Finger Grals- 
^_. Seeds, and two other Sorts of natural Grafs-Seeds, for con- 
^L Verting Plow'd Land into the very beft of Meadow or Paf- 
^H tiiij^. 9. He likewife fells Receipts to make two different 
^H torts of Compoifs or Manures, that infallibly ua^tov^ 7^ 
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Sarts of Field' or Garden-Crops, in the highcft Degree of 
Perfcflion, and whicli certainly prevents the Slug, the Snail^ 
the Worm, fhe Turnip-Fly, and' the.Butterily ol- Caterpil- . 
lar, damaging aJiy Sort of VegetaUe,',in Field or Garden,,- 
for a fmallKxpencc. to. He fellBii Receipt to killRiilhc^' 
ofTVitdi-Grafs, and that'wfll caure a fine Grafs to come 
up the fame Year in their Room. 1 1. Another far keeping 
all Manner of Field Fowls from hurting ncw-fown Corn, 
if it lies in a Field ten Miles off a Houfe, by a cheap and 
durable Machine. 12. How to improve old, decayed. 
Meadow, or Palhire Ground, and kill Mofs in one Seafon, 
by Receipts never yet printed. 13. He fells a Receipt to 
kill the black or Nsrwaj Rat, or to make them forfake i 
Houfe or Bam. 14. He fells the black Kerroon Cherry- 
Trec, the Orange Pear-Tree, and the Parfnip- Apple ; three 
Sorts, that no Gentleman or Farmer ffaould be without, for 
Reafons afTigned in his Modern Hujbandman ; and thefe for 
one Shilling a-piece, at his Houfe. 15. He helps Gentlemen 
to any Sort of Servants. 16. He is ready to wait on any 
Gentleman in any Part of England or Wales, that diinks 
fit to confult his Advice in the Improvement of his Eftate, 
dccording to the ancient, or the ne weft Methods of Huf- 
bandry j and anfwers all Letters, provided Poftage is paid to 
his Hoide, that ftands at thirty Mika Diftance from Lendeff, 





7^e Country Gentleman's, the Plow- 
Farmer's, the Grasier's, and Shep- 
herd's Sure Guide, &c. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Shepherds and tbeir Dogs. 

The Charaatr efa lame Shepherd, and a lazy Dog. 

: Lame Shepherd, and a lazy Doe, are 
' accounted the beft AttenJanbon a I-'I'kIc 
g of Sheep, becaufe thcfc neceflarily an\e 
J them leifurely, give the Sliccp tlieii- tlie 
I time of Fceaing, where thcj' mcft with 
I the beft Living, and free of thu Dam'^r 
. of Surfeiting, by being forced out uf ihtir 
natural Walt. For thcfe Creatures, as they arc )iib;ect to 
many Difeafes, when their Bodies are loaded with l.ir^e 
Fleeces of Wool, and driven hard, in hot Wtathci ifpcci- 
ally, are very liable to have their Blood and Liver cirriipted, 
t)ie Scab bred over their whole Body, or brought under the 
■Redwater or Rot, or other fiital Difeafes : .^nd fo ore fcahiiy 
Sheep (according to the old Proverb) may fpoil a whole 
Flock. His Oog alfo, if he is one of too much Courag.', 
will be apt to baric when he ihould not ; run too faiU and 
beyond his Bounds ; fcare and hare the Flucic into dedruc- 
tive Heats ; and will not eafily and readily go and return at 
the Word of Command ; When a lazy Dog will keep near 
his Mafter'i Heels, when he is not bid to cootherwife i will 




bark, and go at the Word of Command ; will keep his du« 
Bounds, and return at his Matter's Call. It is for this, 
and4»ther Reafons, that fome Shepherds -prefer the fhock 
Dc^, as being one of the heavier Sort, ^d heft able by 
his fhaggy Coat, to endure the Severity of cold Winds and 
Frofts. A lame Shepherd, by means of his Lamenefs, is 
alfo reftrain'd from purfuing and venting his Paflion on his 
Sheep ; for, it is certain, that fome of th.e untoward Sort 
will now and^then ftray where they fhould not ; and then, 
and too often it is done, that a paiHonate nimble Shepherd 
will run with his Dog, and fo worry the Stragglers as to 
bring on them the Caufe of an untimely Death. Again, 
as a lame Shepherd, and his lazy Dog, both pofiefs the moft 
leifure Qualities, they both become the fafeft Drivers, in a 
chiltern inclofed Country, of a Flock of Sheep : For as 
moft chiltern Countries have hard-bottom Ground, and is 
in many Places very ftony, and hilly withal^ if the Sheep 
are drove too faft here, efpedally againft the Afcent of Hills, 
a whole Flock may be foon ruin'cL It is the Cafe fomrf- 
times of me and my. Neighbours, to have our Flocks drove 
every Morning, part of the Summer, to Barkhamfiead large 
Common ; the neareft Part of which lies from our fartheft 
Farmers a Mile and Half: So that his Flock walks every 
Day three or four Miles before they are folded. Now, if 
fiich a Flock is driven too hard, they would be foon drove 
off their Stomach, their Feet made fore, and their Bodies in- 
fe£^ed with dangerous Diftempers. This made a very ancient 
Author write thus in his old Stile.—" The Shepherd, fays 
*' he, Ihall order and govern his Flock with great Gentlenefs, 
•' as is moft requifite for all Herds, of whatfoever Cattle 
<' that it be, who muft rather be, and fliew themfelves 
•' Leaders and Guides of their Beafts, than Lords. Guid- 
*' ing them to the Field, he muft always go before them to 
<* hinder and keep them back from running into Fields 
•' where they might feed upon evil and hurtful Grafs ; and 
^* efpecially fuch Grounds as wherein the Water ufeth to 
^ ftand, or where the Ground hath been overwafli'd with 
<* fome Flood, and breaking forth of fome River ; becaufe 
*' that by pafturing in fuch Places, they could not chufe 
<* but, in lefs than forty Days, be tainted and die, ex- 
" cept they were relieved and fuccoured by fome good 
*' Means. He fhall (fays he) rather keep a white Dog, 
** than one of any other Colour, to follow his Sheep ; and 
^^ he himfelf muft alfo be appaieU'd ia White ^ becaufe 

« that 
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^< that Sheep are naturally fo inctin'd to Fear, as that and 
^' if they fee but a Beaft of any other Colour, they doubt 
'' prefently, that it ia the Wolf which comcth to devour 
'< them. This Dog muft have a Collar of Iron about his 
** Neck> befet with good fharp Points of Nails, to the 
^^ End that he may the more chearfully figlit with the 
<^ Wolf. And if it happen that his Sheep be fcattered, to 
*' call them in, and bring them together again; whether 
<^ it be for keeping them out of Harm, or to caufe them 
'< to know his Call; hemuft whoop and whiiUe after them, 
*^ threatning them with his Sheep Crook, or elfc fetting 
<^ his Dog after them. But he may not caft anj thing at them, 
*^ neither may he go farther from them, neither yet take 
*^ himfelf Leave to lie or fit down. He muft accuftoni him* 
<^ felf to two Sorts of Cries, the one pleafant and flirill, to 
'^ make them go forward, but to call them back, to another 
*^ and diverfe Crie; t^ the End that the Sheep heariiig tliLfe 
** two difterent Cries, may learn and apply themfelvcs to 
<' do that which thereby is commanded them. If he walk 
'^ not, yet he muft ftand, to the End that he may be a 
*< vigilant Watch unto his Cattle: And he muft not fuflcr 
*' the Slower, or thofe which are with Lamb, to ftraggle 
'' from the reft, or come far* behind them, by hanging 
back ; when tiie Light- footed, and fuch as have already 
Lamb'd, do run before, left that fome devouring Bcaft 
come upon them. He muft fomctimes make them merry, 
chearing them up with Songs, or elfe by his Whiftic and 



^^ Pipe ; for the Sheep at the hearing thereof will feed 



the more hungerly, they will not ftraggle fo far A* 
broad, but they will love him the better."— Hence 
it is (I fuppofc) that fome Shepherds divert themfclves with 
Dancing, and playing on the "Fabcr and Pipe, as fome do 
at this Time in England^ as they did in France when thi* 
French Author wrote.— In Hertford/hire we fay a loufy 
Plowman and a lame Shepherd are beft of their Sort, be« 
caufe by the Plowman's fcrubbing, he rigglcs the Plow, and 
thereby makes it go the eafier after the Horfe ; a lame 
Shepherd, becaufe he cannot follow the Sheep fo faft as to 
furfeit them and breed the Scab. 

The Chara^er of a nimble Shepherd and his nimhlc Dog, 
— As I have before wrote in Praife of a lame Shepherd and 
his lazy Dog, in the driving and managing of a Flock of 
Sheep in a chiltern inclofcd Country, whece Hedges niakc 
their Driving eafy and fafe, I now come to do the fame in 
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Behalf of a nimble Shepherd and his nimble Dog, in au| 
"open champaign Country that lies in common Fields. Here, 
in my humble Opinion > a lame Shepherd and his lazy Dog, 
cannot be of that Service as a nimble Shepherd and his 
Dog can : And this, becaufe, in an open Country, moft of 
their Acre and Half-acre Ridge Lands, that are always 
plow'd one Way, lie in many Places intcrmixt one Man's 
with another's ; and in moft Parts have only a narrow Cart 
Way between their growing Crops of Corn. Now, a3 
many thoufands of Acres lie in narrow Roads, Lanes, Head- 
Lands, Wr. in fuch open Countries that are not above a 
Pole, or a Pole and Half wide ; and which ferve as com- 
mon Grafs Ground to feed the neighbouring Flocks of Sheep 
on ; a Shepherd and his Dog had need be here of the nim- 
ble Sort, to feed them in Safety, free of their biting, and 
getting among the green Corn that thus grows on each fide 
of them ; elfe Pounding and Reftitution of Damage muft 
be the Recompeilce : For which Purpofe, vigilant Howards 
arc in many Parts and Vales, and other open Countries, 
appointed to watch, and take the Advantage of fuch Breaches. 
So that a Farmer may be prefently brought under a confide- 
Table Damage, if he has not a nimble careful Shepherd, and 
a Dog of the right Sort ; for if they both had more Legs 
than they have, they would be fometimes wanted, to run 
and prevent Sheeps ftraying and doing Mifchief. The fame, 
in Cafe the Shepherd has an untoward Dog that will not do 
as he is bid, or bites the Ear of a Sheep too hard, or too 
long, and in a wrong Part ; it requires the Speed of his Ma- 
fter to take him timely off. But how does this agree with 
the Condition of a lame Shepherd and a lazy Dog ? In our 
Part of Hertford/hire we have a Notion that the Weft Coun- 
try Shepherd, and the Bedford/hire Shepherd, are the two 
beft fort in Eii^Jand ; for that, in the Weft, they make it the 
greatcft Part of their Eufmefs to breed Sheep, not only for 
themfelves, hut alfo for other Countries, on their dry open 
Field and downy Lands, and therefore keep the lurgcft oi^ 
Flocks, that require the beft of Shepherds to look after them. 
So in Bedford/hire^ that Part cfpecially, which lies about 
Dunjiable^ Tuddington^ &c. where their Land is chiefly of 
the whitifh loamy Sort, in open champaign Fields, both 
Shepherd and Dog had need enjoy their Limbs in the great- 
cft Perfc6lion ; becaufe here they are obliged to fow many 
of their fallow h/lf and whole acre Lands, and other Pieces, 
"ith Trefoil and Raygrafs (for this Ground vy^on't bear Clovci; 
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well) between other Mens Pieces of Land, fown with 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peafe, i^c. which obliges a Shepherd 
to be both a careful and a nimble one, and his Dog to be 
endowed with the fame Qualities ; for being capable of 
feeding his Sheep in fuch artificial Grafs, to aimoft an Inch 
of Ground, clear of damaging other Mens Ground that 
grows on both fides It. 

The Salifications of a good Shepherd^ whether he be a Ser- 
vant in an open field Country^ or in an inchfed Country — Is 
one that will attend his Flock early and late, and will drive 
them leifurely, will chufe the beft Spots of Ground for feed- 
ing his Flock on ; for there are fome Places, even in the 
Space of a Mile, that will rot Sheep, when others will not ; 
and this in a hilly chiltern Country. So in Vales there arc 
thoufands of Places that will rot Sheep, if a Shepherd is 
not very careful to avoid them when it is in his Power, as 
I (hall, by Inftances, make appear in the Sequel of thefe my 
Writings. A good Shepherd, with the Help of a well- 
taught Dog, will prevent his Flock breaking into Ground 
where they may do Damage : For, as in the open Fields 
there is little other Living for their largcft Flocks during 
jnoft of the Summer Seafon, than what Grafs they can 
pick up, as I faid, on Butts or Head-lands, Roads and Lanes, 
that lie contiguous to Corn Lands ; fo in chiltern inclofcd 
Countries, whole Flocks are feeding on Turnips, Clover, 
or Rapes, if a Shepherd is not vigilantly careful, he may 
lofe part of, or a whole Flock of Sheep in Icfs than an 
Hour's time. A good Shepherd fhould not only be endowed 
with thefe Qualifications, but alfo thofe that nearer re- 
late to the Life and Death of Sheep and Lambs. For Ex- 
ample, he fhould be a Judge, when a Sheep is taken i!l, of 
the Nature of its Diftempcr ; and when he has difcovcred 
it, how to apply a proper Remedy for its Recovery. A good 
Shepherd will keep his Sheep from going amonc: Buflie? and 
Briars, and breaking through Hedges, to the Lois of their 
Wools, and tiie caltinc; their Lambs. He will, in what in 
him lies, prevent his Rams and Weathers flighting to 
their l/;\Riuge; he will fold them in due Scafons ; he will 
not keep ihcm too long on one Spot of (jrounil ; he will 
tag his Sheep at the beginning of their Want ; in Lambin'^- 
time he will watch, if Occalion be, by Night and by Day, 
for aflifting the iiwcs, aiul fuccourin^ their Lambs in hard 
Weather. 
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ne Infirrriities of aged Shipherds.'^K Shepherd when 
old, is commonly a decrepid Man, becaufe in Winter he 
is obliged to ftand the Storms of Snows, Hail, Rain, and 
Winds 3 and in Summer he often lies on the Ground, and 
» fometimcs fleeps, which gives the damp Ground an Oppor- 

tunity to throw Cold into, his Body, and draw out his Heat ; 
by which he is fabjeft to Fevers, Kheumatifms, &€, 

A Shepherd HighiJUayman, — At the Affizes at Hertford^ . 
in March^ '74^» a Shepherd having folded his Sheep, em* 
braced the Devil's Temptation i "^YAoh was. That if he 
would try, he might get a good deal .of Money, by robr- 
bing now and then on the High-iyay. And going into a 
Wood to cut a Club, found a Hedge-ftake. ready cut to his 
Hand : With this he went to the Road, and ftopt one Man 
that he took Five Pounds from, and from another two 
Shillings ; when he was apprehended and taken^^- tried, and 
' condemned. s' 

The Value of a Shepherds good Dog.-^A well. qualified 
Dog is juftly efteemed fo ncceffary an Affiftant to;a Shep* 
herd, that were two or three Men to fjupply iiis*Place, ia 
fome Situations of Ground, they could not be fo ferviceablc 
a Guard to a large Flock of Sheep, as fuch a Dog. There- 
fore a true broke Dog has been valued at a. Guinea, two, 
three, or more. This makes it a common Pradice amongft 
Shepherds to fwop, fell, or buy Dogs 5 in hopes that by fuch 
fwopping, felling, or buying, each one may come by a 
better Dog than he had before. And I am informed that 
fuch and fuch Dogs, are now and then brought to a certain 
ftated Place, within thirty Miles of London^ by way of a 
Market, purely for this trajBEcking Conveniency. And as 
a good Dog is a very valuable Servant, there arc few Ma- 
tters that grudge a Shepherd's Dog his Maintenance, tho* 
it is not made an Article at the Shepherd's Hiring. 

The Character of a certain Shepherd^ s good Dog in the 
Vale of Ailelbury. — One Enoch God/man^ by Name, an 
oldifli Shepherd, had a Dog of the largeft Size, for the 
Shepherd's Ufe ; lightfome, and yet ftrong made, between 
rough and fmooth Hair'd, and of a fallow Colour. This 
Dog would walk on one fide of a Flock of Sheep, while 
his Mafter was on the other : And though they grazed in 
^ narrow Lane, or in a Bye Road, or between Lands 
where green Corn was growing ; yet if a Sheep bit it, he 
would lug him by the Ear ; and being ufed to be thus curb'd, 
ih^Y ^^^ ^^^ ^it • For if a Sheep had a Mind to make 

• fuch 
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fu^h an Attempt, it looks firft ; for it's afraid of the Dog 
as a Child is of the Rod. And in Cafe a Sheep ftraggles 
on the Mafter's Side, if he can't bring it back to the Flock^ 
the Dog will break through them, quickly come to bis Af- 
fiftance, and foon return the Deferter, and yet the Flock 
dare not go from their Place. This Dog was fo well broke 
that he would go before a Flock, round it, fide it, or keep 
behind it, and this nearer or farther oiF, at the Word of Com- 
mand. Beiides which, if he met with a nimble other Sort of 
Quadrupede in his Way,he would be apt to catch it, and thereby 
put a Shilling, two, or three, into his Mafier's Pocket to make 
merry withal : And for which Reafons, this Shepherd fet hisLove 
fo much on his Dog, that if any one ftruck it hard, he has 
been itcn to cry, it's true, that this Shepherd was a little 
too extravagant in feeding this his Dog, for he feldom wa» 
without Br^, or fome other Food with him, for giving 
it to the Dog in the Field at his Mafter's Coft : And yet 
this was wink'd at, in Confideration that this Man was a 
careful diligent Shepherd, and his Dog of great Service ia 
ai&fting him to look after a Flock of about fix fcorc Sheep, 
for folding and dreffing the plow'd fdlow Land of that ex- 
cellent Farm called Chedingtgn Farm } confiding of near 
three. hundred Acres, and lying within .two Miles of the 
Town of Ivinghoe in Bucks^ wnicb I help'd a Gentleman 
to the Purchafe of; and afterwards bad the Superintendencr 
of the fame, till the Gentleman could conveniently take ic 
into his own Hands ; as he did in the Year 1738. The 
Gentleman I here hint of, was one Captain John Aldnd^ 
who, in Queen Anne's Wars, made his Fortune, by proving 
a Scourge to the French Nation, when he commanded the 
Rochejier Man of War ; by taking a great Number of their 
Ships when he had the Irijb Station ; and by ruining theict 
Fifhing Trade when he was Commodore in Newfoundland^ 
I think in the laft Year of the Queen's War. At laft he 
bufied himfelf in the Satisfaction of a retired Country Life, 
by holding this Farm in his Hands. 

ne Chara^er of a certain Shepherd's good Dog in Hert- 
fordfhire. — One Thomas Edmunds^ who was Shepherd to 
that late great Lover of a Country Life , and Improver of 
his Land, Scroops Duke of Bridgewatery the Lord of our 
Manner of Gaddefden^ in the Year 1 744, had a fallow-co- 
lour 'd Dog of the fmaller Sort, that he brought up in fo 
clever a Manner, as to give his Matter very little Trouble 
in looking after a Flock of three hundred Sheep, l^his 
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Dog, as the Sheep grafted on the large Common of Bari--' 
hampjiead in Hertfordjhire^ would attend them fo clofe with 
bis Mafter, that he would keep them froni ftraying too far 
about ; and when they were to be driven to the Fold, he^ 
would fetch the Stragglers together from near a Mile Di- 
flance, and then drive them faft or leifurely as commanded^ 
]f leifurely, he would keep behind them and not bark ; if 
£aft, he would bark : And when the Flock came to travel 
through a Lane and narrow Road, in dirty Weather, the 
Mafter might go in a Path within-fide a Hedge, and the 
Dog would drive them fafe and well. Then when they 
came to the Gate of the Field, they were to be folded in^ 
he would go before and ftop them there till they were let in. 
And, at the ufual Time, this Dog, when bid, would drive 
them into the Fold ; where, if a Sheep run round it, and 
tefufed to enter, he would certainly take it by the Ear, auid 
oblige it to go in. • 

Of the different Notions of Shepherds concerning the Breaks 

ing of Dogs for their Service, It is the fame in this Re- 

fpe(^ as in ten thoufand of others. Mens Fancies vary like 
their Faces. A compleat Shepherd thinks his Dog unqua- 
lify'd, if he does not readily lie down at the Word of Com- 
mand ; to ftand ftill when bid ; to bark on Occafion ; to 
bite a Sheep by the Ear in Refufal of any other Part ; to 
keep by the fide of his Flock, or to run round them when 
ordered, ^c. While another Shepherd, of the indolent 
Sort, contents himfelf with thinking a Dog broke enough 
if he can but hunt a Sheep, and drive a Flock ; to fide 
them, and ftop at the Word of Command. But a right 
Shepherd is not fatisiied if his Dog has not all the good Qua- 
lifications before mentioned, and prevent his Flock breaking 
into other Mens Grounds and feeding on green Corn, al- 
though they walk and pafture on the fide of, and clofe to 
it in open Fields : For he is one that will take Care, if there 
be Grafs enough, to give his Hock their Bellyful ; and then 
a well fed Sheep is not eafily tempted to bite the green 
Corn, although it is juft by them : For a Sheep loves a 
fweet Grafs better than green Corn. But if a Sheep, as 
I faid, (hould attempt it) a true broke Dog is ready to give 
it fuch a Memento, as to affright it from doing the like 
again in hafte. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of Breaking or Learning Dogs^ how to maht 
them ferviceabU Attendants on Shepherds. 

Tbi Nature of a Dog Jefcribed, 

KFMiERE is no wild Beaft but what if a Man of good 
^ Judgment will diligently employ it» he may, by hav- 
ing it under his Jurifdi&ion at a right Age, tame it ; and^ 
from a Savage, reduce it fo as to become, either a fervice- 
able, or an inoiFenfive Creature. I have feen a pretty large 
Lion fo civilized, as to take a Bit of Meat from between 
the Teeth of his Mailer : One of the largeft 1 ygers made 
fo familiar, that it feemed to me to be as tame as fome 
Dogs : A huge white Bear fo gentle, that I touch'd one 
of his Tuiks with my Finger. Thefe, it's true, may be 
tamed, but it is almoft impoi&ble to make them labour to 
Profit. But, if this could be done, their ravenous Nature 
would likely damage their Mafter otherways. On the con- 
trary, the generality of domeftick Animals are but little 
expenfive, and yet work hard, befides making the Habi- 
tation of Men more agreeable to them than their Liberty ;, 
are furniihed with great Strength, employ it in their Ma- 
iler's Service, and immedtatelv obey his Commands. And 
what Gratuity do they exped for their Toil i Why truly, the 
Ox and the oorfe a little Graiii ; and even the very drieft^ 
t>r leaft valuable of our Grain, fuffices them. So the Dog 
is no le& l^tisfied with a Bone or Cruft, or with fome of 
the moft ofFal Fleflu One muft be either blind or uni^iate- 
fill, to deny this Truth, that the Dog is not only tradhble^ 
but naturally loving ; and never keeps bimfelf at a Diftance 
from us, but comes to tender us the Variety of his Ser- 
vices. Has any of our Care produced in him Indiiiations 
fo beneficial to us f Is he form'd by our Induftry i No cer- 
tainly. He is juftly called one of the Deity's moft amiable 
Prefents : And thus Providence appears admirable in the 
Complacency it infiifes into Animab, who live for the Sup- 
port and Benefit of Mankind. I know, fays an Author, 
but very few befides the Horfe and the Dog, with whom 
jone can maintain a friendly Intercourfe : And, therefore the 
Proverb fays, That a Man^ a Horfe^ and a Dog^ art nrj«r 

C Vitar;!' 
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weiiry of each othefs Company, tn Reality, the moft in- 
genious Qualities a Dog is capable of acquiring, are not half 
fo valuable as thofe lively and courageous Inftances of 
TriencUhip he difcovers for his Mafter. And it is evident^ 
that God has confign'd the Dog to Man to ferve him as a 
Companion j' and to aid and defend him, and all that he bas 
at hojne ; not only from his Mailer's ^reateft Enemy, Man^ 
but alfo his Flock of Sheep in the Field, by Night and by 
Day, from the Injury of Men and Beal^. Therefore a 
Shepherd's Dog fhould not only be of the beft Sort, but al- 
fo of a firong iizeable Make ; for fuch a Dog is truly necef- 
fary to keep a Flock, in fetching and turning the Sheep 
when th^y go aftray, or attempt to pafs their Bounds into 
forbidden Grounds i keeping about them as a Guard, to 

Erevent the Attempts of wild Beafts of Prey, or of fuch 
)ogs as come in the Night-time to worry and fuck their 
Blood. Give thefe Dogs their Food in due time, that they 
may be the more vigilant in the Night, when Danger moft 
requires it. 

The Make J Colour^ Shape and Courage^ of a Shepherd's Dog*'^ 
A Shepherd generally keeps a rough-coated Dog, partly, 
I fuppofe, for their being, as I faid, better enabled by tbeir 
- fluffy warm Coat, to withftand the Violence of Frofls and 
cold Winds, or to become the more frightful to their Sheep, 
and for his clofer Attendance on his Mafter, ks he is fome- 
what flower than a fmooth-coated one, therefore not fo 
fubj^£i: to hare and run the Sheep too fafl ; and is commonly 
the moft fenfibleone'of all others ; will go in the Dirt, and 
abide the Water better than moft Dogs, becaufe he is fome- 
what of the Spaniel Kind. — One Thomas — -—— , now 
living at Edghorough, in the County of Bucks, three Miles 
from Gaddefden^ keeps a large Flock of Sheep on the Com* 
mons, and in the Lanes of this large Parifh, and by folding 
them at Hire for Farmers, gets a tolerable Living. This 
Man has a brindle-colour'd, very ihaggy-hair'd Dog, of 
the biggeft Sort, fo much at Command, as to lie down by 
a Fold all Night to guard the Sheep till next Morning ; and 
for making hafte on an emergent Occafion, when Sheep are 
pent in a narrow Place, will run over their Backs ; and in fe- 
veral other RefpeSs, makes himfelf an excellent Shepherd's 
Do& Thefe Perfedions have tempted his Mafter to fay, that 
he believed no Man would give him three Guineas for hb 
Dog, but if it was offcr'd, he would refufc it. — The next 
is the halrrough-h^' >erDog, Of thefe there are 
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many ftrong ferviceablc Dogs, bccaulc thej-are of rhe largeft- 
Size^ and of the nimblcfl Heels, wiJJ prdcntly pull down 
the touted Sheep : But then fuch a Dog ought tn havcj 
briflt young Ma» for his Mafter, who can jua and come 
to him before he fpoils a Sheep. — Others keep a fmooth- 
coated Dog. But let him be of any Sort, he Iltould be n- 
tfaer long than thtck-fided, that he may better perform ha 
Puifuit with the greater Velocity; and ftrong withal, the 
better to deal with the Enemies of the Sheep, and defend 
bis Matter upon Occaiion, agalnfi any Adverfary. 'I'heCe 
may all of them be made good Dc^ by a light Method of 
Breaking them j for, I am obliged to fay, thit allUogs what- 
Ibever are naturally of the wolfiih Kind, and ottcn do a great 
deal of Mifcbief to Man and Ueatt, if their favagc and ^rai- 
terous Difpofition is not foftened by a good Difciplinc. It is 
rscorded in thofe fine Volumes, Spe£JacU di la Naluri, of 
two young Wolves, that were brought up in a Gentleman's 
Houfe, who feem'd to be very fociable, but that they foo(» 
took Care to undeceive their Owner ; For, it is faid, tint 
thefe fly Animals were pleas 'd one Morning to quarrel wiih 
a Dog, and thought fit to tear him to Pieces ; that (Iiey 
lilrewile did their Owner the Favour to kill three of his 
Kids, and then raarch'd off into the Woods of Franctf 
where this A6:ion was done, — I now proceed to treat on 
that nccc^ary Quality, Courage, which all Shepherds Dogs 
fljould be endowed with ; for if he has not tliis in a fuffici- 
ent Degree, upon any Perfon's fpeaking harlhly to him, or 
holding up a Stick, he may be affrighted, and tun from his 
Flock, to the great Damage of his Mafter, On the other 
hand, a Shepherd's Dog Ihould not have too much Courage, 
for this Extream may be as bad as the other, by prompting 
him on to bark too long, running too eagerly alter, or 3- 
mongfl the Sheep ; biting them too hard, and in a wrong 
Pan ; and haring and running them fo fail, as to make 
them lofe their Appetites, and bring them under a Surfeit, 
Scab, Foot-rot, t^c. Yet a proper Degree of Courage Is 
abfolutely necelTary in a Dog, and fo is a good Size, that 
he may be willing and able Co feizc and hold the ftoutefi 
Ram, prevent the Flock being hurt by oiber Dogsj and, 
ag 1 faid, defend his Mafter irom the Fury of AlFailants : 
For indeed, a Shepherd had need have a good Stand-by near 
him, as he is one that Is obliged to be Abroad early and 
I kte, by Night as well as by Day i or elfe what would be- 
Ufiop of bis I/apibf in the Lambing Se&foii] in fomc Parts 
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weliry of each oth&s Company. In Reality, the moft in- 
genious Qualities a Dog is capable of acquiring, are not hadf 
(o valuable as tbofe lively and courageous Inftances of 
TriencUhip he difcovers for his Mafter. And it is evident^ 
that God has confign'd the Dog to Man to ferve him as a 
Companion^* and to aid and defend him, and all that he bii 
at hojne $ not only from his Mailer's ^reateft Enemy, Man^ 
but alfo his Flock of Sheep in the Field, by Night and by 
Day, from the Injury of Men and Beafts. Therefore a 
Shepherd's Do^ fhould not only be of the beft Sort, but al- 
fo of a firong iizeable Make ; for fucb a Dog is truly necef- 
fary to keep a Flock, in fetching and turning the Sheep 
when th^y go aftray, or attempt to pafs their Bounds into 
forbidden Grounds \ keeping about them as a Guard, to 
prevent the Attempts of wild Beafts of Prey, or of fuch 
Dogs as come in the Night-time to worry and fuck their 
Blood. Give thefe Dogs their Food in due time, that they 
may be the more vigilant in the Night, when Danger moft 
requires it. 

The Make J Colour^ Shape and Courage ^ of a ShephenPs Dog.^ 
A Shepherd generally keeps a rough-coated Dog, partly , 
I fuppofe, for their being, as I faid, better enabled by their 
- fluffy warm Coat, to withftand the Violence of Froflsand 
cold Winds, or to become the more frightful to their Sheep, 
and for his clofer Attendance on his Mafter, as he is fome- 
what flower than a fmooth-coated one, therefore not fo 
fubj^£i: to hare and run the Sheep too faft ; and is commonly 
the moft fenfibleone'of all others ; will go in the Dirt, and 
abide the Water better than moft Dogs, becaufe he is fome- 
what of the Spaniel Kind.— —One Thomas — — ■■ — , now 
living at Edgborough^ in the Countv of Bucks, three Miles 
from Gaddefderty keeps a large Flock of Sheep on the Com- 
mons, and in the Lanes of this large Parifh, and by folding 
them at Hire for Farmers, gets a tolerable Living. This 
Man has a brindle-colour'd, very fhaggy-hair'd Dog, of 
the biggeft Sort, fo much at Command, as to lie down by 
a Fold all Night to guard the Sheep till next Morning ; and 
for making hme on an emergent Occafion, when Sheep are 
pent in a narrovir Place, will run over their Backs ; and in fe- 
veral other Refpe^, makes himfelf an excellent Shepherd's 
Do?. Thefe Perfe^ions have tempted his Mafter to fay, that 
he believed no Man would give him three Guineas for his 
Dog, but if it was offcr'd, he would refufc it. — The next 
is the hal^^ugh-hair'd Lurcher Dog« Of thefe there are 
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many ftrong fcrviceable Dogs, becauie they are of the largeft 
Size, and of the nimbleft Heels, will prefcndy pull down 
the ftouteft Sheep : But then fuch a Dog ought to have a 
brilk young Man for his Mafter, who can run and come 
to him before he fpoils a Sheep. — Others keep a fmooth- 
coated Dog. But let him be of any Sort, he ihould be ra- 
ther long than thick-fided, that he may better perform his 
Purfuit with the greater Velocity ; and ftrong withal, the 
better to deal wiui the Enemies of the Sheep, and defend 
bis Mafter upon Occafion, againft anv Advcrfarv. Tbcfc 
may all of them be made go(^ Dogs oy a right Method of 
Breaking them ; for, I am obliged to fav, that all Dogs what- 
Ibever are naturally of the wolfifli Kind, and often do a great 
deal of Mifchief to Man and Beaft, If their favagc and trai- 
terous Difpofition is not foftened bv a good Difcipline. It is 
recorded in thofe fine Volumes, oftilacU de la Naturej of 
two young Wolves, that ivere brought up in a Gentleman's 
Houfe, who feem'd to be very fociable, but that they foun 
took Care to undeceive their Owner : For, Jt is faid, that 
thefe fly Animals were pleas'd one Morning to quarrel with 
a Dog, and thought fit to tear him to Pieces ; that they 
likewife did their Owner the Favour to kill three of his 
Kids, and then marched off into the Woods of France^ 
where this Adion was done.— —I now proceed to treat oa 
that neceflary Quality, Cours^, which all Shepherds Dogs 
fhould be endowed with ; for if he has not this in a fuffici- 
ent Degree, upon any Pcrfon's fpeaking har(hly to him, or 
holding up a Stick, he may be affrighted, and run from his 
Flock, to the great Damage of his Matter. On the other 
hand, a Shepherd's Dog ihould not have too much Courage, 
for this £xtream may be as bad as the other, by prompting 
him on to bark too long, ruiming too eagerly after, or a- 
mongft the Sheep ; biting them too hard, ana in a wrong 
Part ; and haring and runnine them fo fatt, as to make 
them lofe their Appetites, and bring them under a Surfeit, 
Scab, Foot*rot, &f . Yet a proper Degree of Courage is 
abfolutely neceflary in a Dc^, and fo is a good Size, that 
he may be willing and able to feize and hold the ftoutefl 
Ram, prevent the Flock being hurt by otl^er Dogi % and, 
as I (aid, defend his Mafter from the Fury of ASailants : 
For indeed, a Shepherd had need have a good Sund-by near 
him, as he is one that is obliged to be Abroad early and 
kte, by Night as well as by Day ; or elfe what wpuld be- 
comp of bis Lambs in the X/ambing Seufgn^ ia fome Parts 
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Thi Benefit of learning a Dog the firft Motiony or Tricky ta 
tie down at the JVord of Commandy with the Method of doings 
r/.— *To lie down, is generally the firft Ad of Obedience 
that Shepherds teach a Dog, for on this Motion very much 
depends the Dog's Submiffion to thofe feveral other Com- 
mands tha^ are to be learnt him afterwards ; and the rather, 
as he is eafier brought to this firft Trick than any of the 
reft. To lie down is a Motion to be commanded a Dog 
on feveral Accounts, as when a Flock is feeding in a Place 
out pf any Danger of their ftraying or doing any Dams^e ; 
or where he is to lie down at a Place that Sheep muj^ not 
have Accefs to ; or for the readier fufFering a Flock to pais 
by blm with the lefs Fear. As to the firft, it is certain 
that the Shepherd and his Dog muft fometimes reft them- 
selves from being off their Feet, whidi, in hot Seafons 
efpecially, is very refrefhing to their Bodies, while they lie^ 
€>r fit on the Ground. The Shepherd then bids his Dog 
lie down ; and, where the Sheep feed in Safety, the Dog 
has no Bufinefs to ftand up and watch. Secondly, A Dog 
may be of Seryice when he is commanded to lie down at a 
Gate or Gateway, or at the Door of a Fold, or at the End 
of a narrow PaiTage, for making the Sheep keep back in Ter-* 
rorem : For when he lies down, and remains on fuch a Spot of 
Ground, his Body proves a fort of Barrier, and obliges the 
Sheep not to advance any further that Way. This Trick 
the Dog ought to be well apprized of, that he may at once 
obey his Mafter's Command, whether he is before or be- 
hind him. Thirdly, It often happens that the Shepherd has 
Occafion to call offhis Dog from a Place, in order to let the 
Flock pafs by him unmolefted : In this Cafe, he is obliged 
to retire or lie down, for being moftly out of Sight of the 
Sheep, that they may leifurely, and with the lefs Con* 
cern, pafs by him. And fo readily fhould a Dog do this, 
that a Hold-up of the Hand, and a Word of the Mouth, 
fliould be Signal enough from the Shepherd to make him 
be obeyed at a good Diftance. Now for bringing a Dog to 
lie down at the Word of Command : When a Dog lies 
down of his own accord by his Mafter, he has then an Op- 
portunity, with encouraging Words, to keep him down 
per Force in a couchant rofture, with faying. Lie down, li^ 
down. And fo, at other Times, he fhould be forcibly 
bowed down, by bending his Legs till he falls \ giving him, 
after fome Repetitions of the Words, Lie down, a Crvift, or 
Other dry Food : And if ^ can't be brought (o do this at 
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the Word ofCommand by fair Means, you mud proceed by 
Corredions, while you have him in a Collar and String, 
and he will foon come to it, by one or both thcfc Means. 

Thifecond Tricky §r Motion j to be taught a Shepherd's Dog^ 

is tofiandjiill at the Word of Command. This Trick is 

abfofutely neceflary to be taught a Dog, that he ma)', ac 
the firft Word of Command, ftand ftill \ fur driving a Flock 
of Sheep no further, or for letting them quietly pafs b/ 
him, or for keeping them from going through a Gap in a 
Hedge, preventing them entering a Gate-way, or into a 
Fold too foon i or for hindering Sheep coming out of it 
before their Time, or from breaiking into Corn or Grafs s 
which Motion, or Trick, is to be learn'd him by frequent 
Repetition of the Words — Stand ftill — And is what fume 
apt Dogs will quickly take by fair Means, with the Ufe on- 
ly of the Gift of a Cruft now and then, and by frequent 
Repetition of the Words. If he won't, Rccourfe muft be 
had to foul Means. And when a Dog is thus compleatly 
qualified, he will be a very ferviceaUe Agent. 

The third Tricky or Motion^ that is to be learnt a SbeP" 
herd's Dog, is to bark at the Word of Cotnmand. — This 
is a very valuable Qualification in a ohepherd's Dog, and 
therefore he ought to be thoroughly taught it, in fuch a 
Manner^ that he may raife his Voice and bark at the Word 
of Command, and ceafe it as foon. For the Voice of this 
Creature is, next to attacking a Sheep with its Teeth, fuch 
a Terror to it, as will force it to walk or run when the 
Matter can't do it : For fo great an Antipathy have Sheep 
to the Bark of a Dog, that even a little one is capable Jf 
driving on a Flock of a Thoufand. Now to learn a Dog 
this ferviceable Trick, the Shepherd muft imitate the Dog's 
Bark with his Mouth, and now and then in fo doing, he 
ihould give him a Cruft of Bread, and frequently accuilom 
iiim to thefe Words~Speak up — -For you muft know, 
that this vocal Motion is not to be taught a Dog by Cor* 
re£tion, for there is no fuch Thing as forcing him to it, 
no more than there is to beat a Dog for making him fight : 
Therefore, this Sort of Documenting muft be carried on 
altogether by fair and encouraging Means. I remember, 
when I was a Boy, I did, for my Diverflon, thus teach a 
mongrel Cur of my Father's to cry fomewhat like a Child; 
and he would do it to the Satisfaction of a Company. I 
have alfo feen a Corn-Cutter walk through a Street in 
London^ with a large half-ihaggy Dog by his fide, that 
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Would, on Ills Matter's bidding him cry his Trtde, bark^ 
and make fuch a howling Noife, as tempted many to look 
out to fee the Reafon of it, which anfwered the deitred 
End ; for, the Matter's Dcfire was, to let People know, 
and take Notice, that there was fuch a Man ready to cut 
their Corns or Nails, or draw Teeth. 

Another Way to teach a ShepherePs Dog to hark at Shop at 

the Word of Command, As the beft Way^of driving Sheep 

is to do it by the Barking of a Dog, it makes the learning of 
him fo to do of the greater Importance. Therefore to bring 
a Dog to do it at the Word of Command, out of his natural 
Wav, that is to fay, to begin and leave oflF when he is bid» 
is the Thing aimed at. Now, although I have direfted 
the bringing a Dog to do this, by endeavouring to make 
him imitate the Voice of a Shepherd,^ and encouraging the 
fame with the Bene&dlion of a Piece of Bread now and 

then, yet there is another Way in Ufc The Shepherd 

mutt have a Stick in his Hand, and, with a familiar good* 
humour'd Air, he mutt ftrike it frequentiv ott.the Ground, 

faying, at the fame time, with an audible Voice Speak 

up Boy — For, by thefe Motions, the Dog is provoked to 
bark, and, by often repeating them, he will delight in be- 
ing thus noify at the Word of Command ; and when he 
has been duly broke to it, it is eafy learning him to leave 
off barking. 

A fourth Tricky or Motion^ is to learn a Shepherd^ s Dog 
to go round a Flock. — This Trick b.likewife to be taught 
a Dog in a familiar Way, by throwing a Stone now and 
then before him in a good Humour ; for there is hardly any 
fuch Thing as learning a Shepherd's Dog to do this by beat- 
ing him, as he is not a dire£l Spaniel. A Spaniel indeed 
will, in many Cafes, learn Difcipline better with beating 
than without it. But this fort of Dog, which is generally 
of the mongrel Kind, mutt be brought to anfwer this Mo- 
tion, at the Word of Command, by throwing a Stone a 
little Way at a Time, and enlarging the Throw by Decrees, 
till he will round a Flock and bring them for the Shepherd, 
Ungling out any that are infeded with the Scab, or with 
Maggots, or have fore Heads, or fore Feet to dre&, or are 
otherwife to be fcarch'd, and have a Remedy applied to 
them. This Motion is alfo a very neceflary Qualification 
for a Dog to be endowed with, on Account of folding 
Sheep ; for when a Shepherd wants to gather bis fcattering 
Flock together, that are fpread at feme Diftance about a 
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Field, he fends bis Dog to round tbem» and oblige them to 
come into a clofer Body, for the better getting them into 
the Fold. The fame on Commons, when a large Flock 
fometimes part, and be neaf half a Mile or more in Par-* 
eels, to find and pick the befl Living. In thefe Cafes, a 
Dog that is well taught to do this, is not a little fcrviceable 
in iaving his Mafter much Time and Trouble 9 fo in driv- 
ing a Flock any where, a Dog taught to round well, will 
greatly help a Drover in keepmg them as he would have 
them, prevent their ftraggling, and make them travel to 
the beft Advantage. A Dog that is thus taught to round 
well, will go his Lengths about a Flock at a quarter, a half^ 
three quarters, or a whole Round, according to the limited 
Diftance appointed him by the Shepherd, at the Word of 
Command. 

jf fifth Tricky or Motion^ to he taught a Shepherd^ i Deg^ 

is tojidia Flock of Shop. ^This Trick, among many 

Shepherds, is accounted a very ferviceablc one, becaufe of 
the Dog's Ufefulncfs in keeping along one Side of a Flock 
of Sheep, as they are driving or grazing along narrow Roads, 
Lanes, or other ftrait Places of railage, for the greater AC- 
furance of Sheeps not ftraying and doing Damage to green 
Wheat, or other Corn or Grafs. And fo well difciplin'd 
are fome Dogs to thb Motion, that they'll keep along on* 
Side of a Flock, in the Sheeps Pace, for good Part of a 
Day together, and prevent their feeding on any Vegetable, 
that is not for them. Now for teaching a Dog to do this, 
it depends on a Shepherd's bringing him to obey the Word 
of Command, of going forward, or retreating back, or to 
ftand ftill. When he is to fide a Flock, the Words may 
be — Go fide them — And, by degrees, the Dog will be- 
come fuch a Proficient in this (erviceable A£tion, that he'll 
bite a Sheep by the Ear, if he does but feed where he 
ihould not. . 

Thefixth Tricky or Motion^ to hi taught a Shepherd*! Dog^ 

is how he Jbould take a Sheep by the Ear, To qualify a 

Dog for performing this, is, I think, of more Importance to 
a Shepherd than my other Motion, I have hitherto been writ- 
ing of. And it may be truly faid, that the breaking a Dog 
to do this, muft be attended with more Difficulty, than in 
teaching him to do any other Trick or Motion ; for it has 
been found, by troublefome Experience, that fome Dogs 
can never be rightly brought to do it, but will, inftead 
•f taking a Sheep in the right Plaoe by the Ear, bite it 
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u-rong in fotne worlcr Part, and thereby may wotinct inS 
kill a Slieep. There ate feveral Convenicncics attending 
the Performance of this Motion ; as when a fingle Sheep 
ftrays, by running or going from the Flock, in driving to 
6r from the Fold, iffc. the Dog muft then be the Menen- 
er to run, reclaim, and bring it back again ; which to do^ 
e ftops him, by feizing hh Far, and either holds him till 
his Mafter comes, or forces him to return hack without the 
Maftcr. So when a Sheep forages beyond its Bounds, and 
goes into green Corn, Turnips, Rapes, Grafs, or other 
V egetablcs, where it fhould not go, then the Dog is to be 
fent after it ; and if the Sheep returns not by fair Means, 
the Dog will bite it by the Ear, and oblige it by Force. A- 
gain, when a Shepherd wants to fingle out a Sheep from a- 
mong his Flock, to feel and fee if any Scabs, Maggots, or 
any other Malady has infefted the Sheep, or to drefs any 
hurt or wounded Sheep, or for fome other Reafon ; the 
Dog, if he is a right broken one, will, on the Shepherd^i 
pointing and (hewing him the Sheep, run into the Flock, 
and catch and hold it by the Ear till his Mafter comes* 
Now, to break a Dog to be thus qualify'd, my Diredtiona^ 
are. That a Sheep be put into a Fold, with only a Dog 
that is to be thus taught, here to ran it about by little and 
little at a Time, and to fet the Dog after it, at the fame 
Time clapping the Sheep's Ear into bis Mouth, to make him 
mumble and bite it a little : And, by repeating this, the 
Dog, if he is any ways apt, will quickly learn to feize the 
Ear before any other Part. Or take it thus; the Dog 
is to be fet on the Sheep as if it was to be worried by him, 
and after this has been done feveral times, the Shepherd muft 
then cut one of the Sheep's Ears enough to make it bleed, 
and put the Mouth of the Dog to it that he tafte it : This 
is to be the Praftice in the firft Beginning of his Teaching 
to take a Sheep by the Ear ; and when the Dog has made 
ibme Progrefs in this capital Trick, the Shepherd fhould 
have a Leather Muzzle made, and kept in his Pocket, that 
he may have it ready at any Time to put over the Dog's 
Chaps ; but fo looie, that he may have Room enough to 
open his Jaws wide enough to bite the Sheep's Ear, as the 
moft proper Part for holding a Sheep by. Yet fome Dogs are 
fo untoward, that thefy'll feize a Sheep by its Fore Legs, 
which, I muft own, is the next right Place to the Ear for 
him to bite and hold by. But here a Wound may be of 
/uch ill Confequence amongft the Guides and Sinews, that 
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it may be very difficult to cure, if it can be cured at a|f. 
There- are likewife fome Dogs fo obftinate to be reclaimed, 
that they'll feize a Sheep in the firft Part they can lay bold 
on. Such a Dog is not fit for a Shepherd's Service. 

A fecondJVay to learn a Dog to faze a Sheep by the Ear.—* 
As the making a Dog Matter of this Trick, or Motion, 
is of the greateft Confequence to a Shepherd's Service of all 
others, I here add a fecond Invention for enticing a Dog 
to learn it in the quickeft, and, I think, in the caficd Man- 
ner poffible, and that is, by tying a Cruft of Bread to the 
Ear of the Sheep ; then, by fliewing the Dog the Cruft, 
and fetting him at the Sheep, he will readily feizc it. l^hus, 
by Repetitions, he will be prefently acquainted with the 
Place, and, in Time, without any Corrcftion, catch a Sheep 
^ the Ear at the Word of Command. But for riveting thg 
Dbg in. the fudden Performance of this moft ferviceabic 
A£tion, the Shepherd, after he has thus familiariz'd the Dog 
to the Ear of the Sheep, may give it a little Cut or Slit, for 
caufm^ it to bleed, which when the Dog has tailed twice 
or thrice, he will eagerly run to this Part, and Lite a bhcep 
by the Ear before any Place elfe. 

A third Way to learn a Shepherd* s Dog to take a Sheep by 

the Ear, This leather Part of a Sheep lying the rc;idiwft, 

and moft expofed to the Bite of a Dog, as if dcfign'd by tl)c 
omnipotent and good Maker of all Things, for the Dog's 
ready Seizure of it, to correS the ftraggling Sheep, and af- 
fright its timorous Nature into a fafe Subjeftion to it5 shep- 
herd ; the well difciplining a Dog to it has put feveral on 
Trials to make him a complpat Matter of this A<3ion : Two 
Ways of doing which I have already directed, and now 
come to fhew how it may be done a third Way. A cer* 
tain Shepherd, for this rurpofc, kept a Piece of Rind of 
Bacon in his Pocket for as many Days together as he thought 
^mfwered his Defign, in bringing a Dog to feize a Sheep by 
the Ear at the Word of Command. At firft, he put the 
Dog and Sheep into a Fold, or Pen, or Yard, or other inr 
fslofed Place, and after making a Hole in the Piece of Rind, 
jie fattened it by a fmall Cord about the Sheep's Neck, and 
clofe to its Ear ; this done> he would bring the Dog's 
Mouth to the Rind for his fmelling and , knowiiig it, 
then would fet him after the Sheep, and by encouraging 
him on, the Dog ran direftly to the Part for pulling oft' the 
Rind ; and in pulling it, he mutt bite the Ear, which he 
^d the pior^ in ftriving to get off" the R»ind j and if he 
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got it o(F, he could not prefently eat it, fo that the Shep* 
herd had Time enough to take it from him, and refervc it 
for more Trials, till he perfecSted his Dog in this one moft 
ferviceable Branch of Difcipline. 

How a Dog WGS learnt to fetze a Man^ hy firji taking hold, 

cfhis Sword or Stick. This Dog I faw that was taught 

to feize either a Sword or Stick in a Mart's Hand, His Way 
was this : When he had got hold of the Stick or Sword near 
its Point, he would gather more and more, by degrees, to- 
wards the Hand^ without letting go his Hold of the Sword 
or Stick ; and when he had got near the Hilt, he would at 
pnce feize the Hand, and thus become the Man's Mailer. 

How a Dog was taught to feize a Man by his Buekle^ or 

the Injlep of his Foot, This was really done, and to that 

Perfe£lion was the Dog taught, that a Man who is feized - 
in the Inftep by this Dog, muft be obliged to ftop, as not 
daring to go any further j yet he will not hurt the Man \v\ any 
other Part, nor here neither, otherwife than to oblige hirii 
to ftand ftill, till by the Word of his Mailer's Command, 
he was rcleafcd. This Dog I have likewife feen. 

How a certain Gentleman had his Hounds broke^ to prevent 

their hunting and biting Sheep. This worthy Gentleman, 

whofe Seat I have been at, not in the leafl willing to do his 
Tenants and Neighbours any Damage by Means of his Pack 
of Hounds, takes timely Care to prevent it, by keeping a 
llout old Ram, partly on Purpofe to break his young Hounds, 
which he has duly done, as foon as they arriv'd at a proper 
Age ; by his Servants inclofing both a young Hound and the 
Ram in a fafe Place where they can't get out; here the Ram 
butts and beats the young Hound to that Degree, till he 
cries and fcreams in a lamentable Manner, becaufe he can- 
not make his Efcape : And when they think he has beca 
thus fuiSciently beaten, they releafb him as a cured Hound, 
againfl ever after hunting, falling on^ or biting any Sheep 
or Lamb. 

How a prudent Farmer broke a Dog of his natural favage " 
J'emper^ for preventing his biting Sheep in a hurtful wrong 

Manner. If all Farmers, and others who are Owners of 

Slicep, would do like this Farmer, we ihould not have thofe 
frequent Damages done that too frequently happen. For if 
a large Dog is not broke by good Difcipline, of his natural, 
favage, wolfiih Nature, it is a Chance if he do not, one 
time or other, fome Mifchief to the Sheep. Wherefore this 
prudent, fotcfxghted Farmer, when a Dog is at a fufficient 
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Maturity of Age, puts him into an indoTed bfc Place, and 
then turns a Ram, and a horned Ewe, and Lamb in to him. 
Here the Ram and Ewe have both of them a full Oppor- 
tunity to difplay their Antipathy to their grand Enemy, the 
Dog, fo as for ever making him forbear worrying or biting 
a Sheep in a wrong Manner. The Ewe, jealous of the 
Dog's hurting her Lamb, falls on him with the utmoft Furv ; 
the Ram likewife, fenfible of his homed Ability, out of his 
great Averfion to the Dog, makes many fierce Buttings at 
him, and redoubles them as often as he well can, till the 
poor Cur is almoft bruifed to Death : Infomuch, that the 
Impreffion, thefe his two horned Lidors thus make on him, 
>miift confequently implant that Terror in him, as will ne- 
ver be erafed out of his Memory. But, miftake me not, 
this Sort of Difcipline is advifed for breaking a Farmer's 
Yard Dog, and not a Shepherd's Dog j for if a Shepherd's 
Dog ¥ras to be fo ferved, it would be the dircft Way to 
hinder him ever being ferviceable to a Flock of Sheep. But 
of this Sort of Breaking a Yard Dog, fee more by the fol- 
lowing Account. 

A Method praHi fed hy this Author^ to break his Yard Dog of 
his favage Nature^ fo as to prevent bis ever hurting Sheep,-" 
When my Yard l5og is about half a Year old, I then, with 
a fufficient Help, fix a Leather Collar about his Neck, and 
to it I fatten a Cord, about ten or twelve Feet in Length ; 
the other End of it I tie to the Horn of an old Ram ; this 
done, as the Ram and the Dog are both in the Field, I 
hawl the Dog near to the Ram for provoking the Ram to 
butt him, and as the Ram grows more and more exafpe- 
rated, I give the Dog the more String, by which his ftriv- 
ing to get away is the more increafed ; the Dog fometimes 
running to the Extent of his Cord, and the Ram after him, 
fo that this Sort of worrying the Dog becomes an entertain- 
ing Hunt, in feeing how the Ram attaults the young Dog 
with the fharp Ends of his Horns, and how the poor Cur 
cries and flrives to get from him in vain. And to make 
this Fray more efFe^hially anfwer its End, with a hand 
Whip we now and then give the Dog a Cut to make him 
cry ; for the more he cries, the more the Ram butts him. 
And thus we continue the Sifcipline till we think the Dog 
fufficiently civiliz'd for ever afterwards. 

The beji Method of breaking a Dog's four Fangs j to pre^ 

vent his biting Sheep too hard. This Vice, fome of the 

moil underftanding Shepherds are fo careful to prevent, that 
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they will not fuffer their Dogs to feizc a Hog, becaufe the 
Hog, in fuch a Cafe, makes fuch noify boifterous Efforts to 
get away from a Dog when he is pinch'd by him, that he 
is obliged to bite the harder to ftop and hold him. And as 
a Hog has the largeft Ears of anv Creature of his Size, th^ 
Dog has at once a full foft Hold, which encourages him to 
bite the more forcibly : If, therefore, a Dog is allowed in 
frequently hunting and biting Hogs bv their Ears, he will 
afTuredly alfo bite a Sheep too hard. Now, whether a Dog 
is brought under thi? Vice by biting Swine, or it comes to 
him by Nature, the Cure is the fame, and may be accom- 
plifli'd, if performed in the following Manner. — Get ready 
a fhort thickifli Stick, with a String fixed at each End of 
it, then force the Stick into the Dog's Mouth, and tie each 
End of it behind his Head ; and while one or two Men 
hold him, the Shepherd, with a Pair of Iron Pincers, muft 
break his four Fangs in two. But then the Dog mufb be 
fed with foft Meat for fome Time, till his Stumps grow 
hard, and he is able to gnaw a Bone. And if the four Fangs 
of fome Dogs are not thus ferved, they will be apt to bite 
a Sheep fo hard, in tender Places efpecially, as to do then% 
much Damage, if not kill them. Somewhat like this I 
hav€ feen a Bear ferved, who bit the Dogs fo hard, and 
wounded them fo much, that their Owners would not let 
them fight the Bear any longer, unlefs the Matter of it 
blunted his four Fangs or Tufks. Now the Bear's Owne^ 
knowing that he could not carry on his weekly Bear-baitings 
without feveral Perfons brought their Bear-dogs to fight, he 
flireflly provided Tackling for this Purpofe ; and having 
drove two wooden Pofts into the Ground fo deep, that on- 
ly a Foot of each was left above it, they faftened a Chain 
about the Bear's Neck, and forced him to lie on his Back j 
and as his Head was fixed between the two Pofls, they clapt 
a thick fhort Stick into his Mouth, which, after they ha4 
well fecured, another with a fliarp Saw, prefently cut his 
four Fangs afunder, and thus qualify 'd the Bear to be baited 
in Safety to the Dogs, 

, Tbc Method of taking out the IVInte Nerve-Jbring or Worm^ 
from out of a Dog^s Tongue. — In all Spaniel$, and moft a- 
ther Dogs, there is a whitifh Nerve-firing or Worm, that 
lies long- ways under his Tongue, that is very nccefliry tQ 
be taken out, becaufe it will for ever prevent his biting any 
Creature if he fhould go mad. An Author fays, he ha^i 
proved this to be true, by the foUowij^g C^fc : Having two 
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6f his Dogs bit by mad Dogs at three feverat Times, that 
Were wormed ; and though they died mad, yet thgr did 
not bite, nor do any Mifchief to any Thing he had : but to 
make a full Experiment of it, he fhut one of them up 
in a Kennel, and put to him a Dog he did not value ; 
the mad Dog would often run at the other to bite him, 
but he found his Tongue fo fwell'd in his Mouth, that he 
could not make his Teeth meet ; and the Dog which was 
kept with the mad one till he died, did not ail any thing, ' 
though he was kept two Years afterwards without having 
any Remedies given him to prevent the Harm. Now to 
take out this Nerve or Worm, from under the Dog's 
Tongue, the Dog fhouM be two or three Months old be- 
fore it is attempted ; then the Dog muft be held by ftrong 
Hands, while he that is to take out his Worm forces open 
the Dog's Mouth, and by layine hold of his Tongue, he^ 
with a Penknife, tnaij flit the Flelh a very little on each 
Side, and clofe to the Worm ; then, with a Shoemaker's 
Awl that is to be run under it, he muft raifc it by De- 
grees, till he draws it quite out; for if he leaves any Part 
of the Nerve or Worm behind, the Labour is in vain ; 
for till this is clearly taken away, he will not rightly thrive 
nor reft well, becaufe the Worm elfe will grow foul and 
troublefome to him. And to cure the Wound, anoint with 
a Mixture of Honey and AUom, and it will be foon well. 
But in cafe a Dog is bitten by a mad Dog, ufe the follow** 
iBg Remedy. 

The Behaviour^ Nature^ and Cure of a mad Dog, — - 
When a Dog is mad, he is under great Pain, to that De- 
gree as foon kills him. In the Beginning of this malign 
Diftemper, the Dog not knowing how to bear it, conunon* 
ly fets out in Confufion, feparates himfelf from all other 
Dogs, hangs down or droops his Head, can eat nothing, 
trots or runs ; and as he goes on, fnatches at Things, but 
chiefly at Dogs, which he moft furioufly bites ; often looks 
upwards, with reddifh Eyes, a hoarfe Voice, and, it's faid, 
has a ftrong Breath, drivels and foams at Mouth ; and the 
Creature he bites will furely have the fame Malady, if not 
timely prevented. A mad Dog will never cry if you beat 

him. When any of a certain Gentleman's Hounds fall 

mad, who keeps a Pack of them near Gaddefden^ the Huntf- 
man puts them into a Place to be killed ; and it was one of 
thefe that an Experiment was made on. They heated a 
Poker red botf and holding it near the mad Hound's Mouth, 
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he greedily feized it, and held it till it made his Flefli flaiv^ 
yet never let go his Hold nor cried* — If a Dog is bitten by 
a mad one, the next Receipt dire<% the Ufe of a good old 

Remedy. Take Rue, pick'd, cleanM and wam'd,^ fix 

Ounces , of Garlick pick'd and bruifed, four Ounces *, fcraped 
Pewter or Tin, four Spoonfuls ; of Fenice Treacle, four 
Ounces : Thefe muft be ummer'd in a Pan or Skillet over 
a gentle Fire, clofe-cover'd, in two Quarts of ftrong Ale, or 
better Beer one Hour, then ftrain it off. It is to be given 
warm to a Man, and cold to a Beaft, for three Mornings 
together fafting, and faft two Hours after it : To be given 
within nine Days after the Bite, and to be repeated at fix 
Days End. Ten, eleven, or twelve Spoonfuls is enough 
for an Ox, Horfe, or Bullock ; feven or eight to the ftrong- 
efl: Man, and lefs for thofe that are younger and weak $ 
three, four, or five Spoonfuls, is enough for a Dog, Hog, 

or Sheep : Or take a very large Tub, and put into it a 

Buihel and a Peck of Coal- foot, or a Bulhel and a Half of 
Wood-foot } then pour Water on it till there be a fufficient 
Qi^iantity to wa(h and bathe a Dog it : The Soot muft be 
foundly ftirr'd in the Water till all is well mixed, thea 
plunge the Dog that is bitten by the mad one into it, over 
Head and Ears, and do this at leaft feven Times or more, 
and bleed him befides. Now if the Dog can but lick the 

Wound with his I'ongue, it exceeds all Remedies. The 

next Receipt is to waih the mad Dog in Sea Water, or in 
Water made very fait, then give him fome Venice Treacle, 
or Mithridate, in a little Canary. If none of thefe prove 
a Cure, hang the Dog without fail. — The fourth Receipt 
is to take white Hellebore Root, dried, and grated to a 
Powder, and of it give a MaftifF Dog fixteen Grains, to a 
Lap Dog give but three Grains; and thus in Proportion 
to the Bignefs of other Dogs. Obferve alfo to give it in 
fmall Parcels at firft, and increafe it as it works j for it 
is a ftrong Vomit, and will make the Dog fick for the 
prefent ; wherefore he muft be kept warm, and have warm 
feroth given him ; but don't give him cold Water for a Day 
or two. Or for a fifth Receipt, you may take yellow mio- 
dle Bark of Buckthorn, and boil it in Milk, till the Milk 
is made thoroughly bitter ; and, it is faid, that feveral Crea- 
tures that have been bitten by mad Dogs have been cured 
by this Remedy alone. 

Of /paying a Bitch. — It may be that a Shepherd is de- 
firous to have his Biccb fpayed, for its better attending the 

Flock 
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]t1ock free of the Inteiruption of breeding Whelps ; if fo, 
this Operation is heft performed by common Hog-gelderSy 
while the Bitch is not proud nor too fat, for if fhe is in 
either of thefe Conditions^ her Life is in Danger by the 
Operation. About a Fortnight after (he has been proud, is a 
good Time to fpay her ; and you maj' do it before or after 
jfliebas had a Litter of Whelps, which 1 have known done for 
a Groat, and the Bitch feemed to be as frrviceable as ever. 

A Shepherd^ s Dog broke his Neck^ runnif:g after a S/jeep."- 
This happened to be done on Duftjiable DownSy where the 
Dog run after a ftray Sheep fo fait, that he tumbled over 
his Head and diflocated his Neck ; for the Side of this Down 
.lies fo exceffive ftecp, that it is no Wonder it fo happened. 
The like I have known befal a Dog on Gaddefden-Ureen^ 
which lies on a far lefs Declination. 

How a Sbepberd^s Dog favid his Majier from being rob" 

bed. This Shepherd has been in my Service, when 

he told me that, formerly, having almoft a new Coat on 
his Back, and being in the Field looking after his Flock in 
the Dufk of the Evening, a travelling Fellow came to him, 
and faid he muft deliver his Coat, which being refufeJ, he 
faid he would have it, and began to feize the little Shep- 
herd, (for he was one of the fmalleft Size :) Upon this, he 
caird to his Dog, and bid him take hold of him ; and 
accordingly the Dog, on the firft Word of Command, fell 
on the Fellow, took him by the Throat, and prcfLntly pull'd 
him down, which made him cry out for Help ; and tiieh 
the Shepherd took off the Dog, and the Rogue went lear* 
*ing away* 

Sbeep wounded and killed in fever al Manners hy Bogs. 

How twenty Shsep weri Ulled^ and twenty wounded^ hy a 

Bitch and a Dog^ in one Night. 

THIS was done at Seabrook near tvinghoe in Buckings 
bam/btrej near which Place one Farmer kept a fpay'd 
Bitch, and another Farmer a MaftifFDog ; the Bitch was al- 
^'ays let Ipofe^ and the Dog always kept coUar'd, and with- 
out any Miftruft of their kilhng Sheep: But fo it happened, that 
fifty Sheep being in an inclofedj two- Acre Field, at Seabrook^ 
thefe two four-legged Thieves came in the Night-time, and 
killed twenty Sheep outright, and wounded twenty ; the o- 
ther ten made their Efcape out of the Field, and got home to 
their Owner's Yard. Now the Matter, Mr. Payne, a Yeoman 
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of a good Eftate, being up very early, faw thefe ten Sheep at his 
Vard Gate, upon which he called up his Shepherd, and told 
him he wa« almoft fure there was fome Mifchief done, and 
they found it accordingly ; for there were twenty Sheep ly* 
ing dead in a Heap at the Gate of the Field, where the poor 
Creatures were ftriving to get out, and twenty more were 
wounded. The fpay'd Bitch was difcover'd before fhe got 
home, and finding herfelf betray 'd, abfented herfelf from 
home for three Days together j but the Dog returned to 
Ivinghoe foon enough to be out of Sufpicion ; and having 
clean'd himfelf, put his Head into the Collar, and look'd 
as innocent as ever. However, their Rapine was found 
out, and both of them were hang'd. 

^he extraordinary Subtilty of three Dogs^ that kiWd many 

Sheep before they were dif covered. This happened hi thq 

Pariih of Albury in Hertford/hire^ where there had been a 
Cart Load of Sheep killed at Times, without knowing the 
Killer of them: This put one of the fufFering Farmers up- 
on his Guard, left more of his Sheep {hould be killed j and 
for this Purpbfe, he employed a Man to fit in a Hedge with 
a Gun in a Moon-fhine Night, to wait for the Enemy : 
And it was not long before he faw a Dog appear in the Gap 
of a Hedge, flaring at the Sheep, but came not "into the 
Field. However the Watchman kept his Poft, and lay 
clofe, but not long before he faw three Dogs come running 
in a full Career among the Sheep, and begun to fall on 
them s then the Man thought ^it high time to run with all 
his Speed with his Gun in his Hand (for he could not fire 
without wounding the Sheep) and foon difperfed thefe vora- 
cious Tyrants to the delivering the Sheep from their Ra- 
pine. By this, the Man got Sight enough of the Dogs to 
know them again ; and next Day found they belonged to 
three feveral Farmers, 'y/z. Mr, Dean^ oiRindell^ Mr. Pratt y 
of Dagnal^ and Mr. Butler ^ of Ward ; the furtheft of 
which lived but at two Miles Diftance from Albury y the 
others at one Mile Diftance. Mr. Dean's Dog was found 
to be the Ringleader, who, appeared at the Gap, went home, 
and fitting on his Arfc, howl'd fo loud, that the Noife prov'd 
a Signal to the otlier two for coming to the Place of Ren- 
dezvous, though it was a full Mile Diftance from each o- 
ther. They were ali three hang'd. 

Hoiv a Farmer had like to have been ruined by unknown 
DogSy who kiird his Sheep IVgek after IVeek^ while in the 

pn-id, This Farnicr, Mr. Jrvot^ wasaPcrfon that rented 

a l'\irm about fixty 1 ouadi a Year, Part of wholjb Ground 

lay 
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lay jufl by fome of mine, and was an induftrious Man, but 
had nothing to live on but the Profits of this Farm, to 
bring up a large Family with. To this Man a Misfortune 
happened that had like (o have undone him, had it continued 
much longer : F^or on a Wednefday Night he had fcven Sheep- 
killed outright in his Fold, and every Sheep had a bloody 
Hole made near the Far in its Neck, as if the Beaft had 
been ftuck by a Butcher. Somewhat like the fame hap- 
pened on the JVednefday Night following, when the Farmer 
had feveral more Sheep killed in the fame F'old; which fo 
difmayed the poor Man, that he faid he muft be undc^nc. 
This brought him under a Refolution to make one of his 
Servants watch on the third IVedneJday Night wiih a Ciun 
charg'd with Slugs, within Reach of the Fold, where he 
had a good View, and in full Shelter, as it was in the Midft 
of Summer ; but neither Man nor Dog appeared that Nighty 
by Reafon that the fame two Dogs that kill'd this Man*s, 
kill'd others about half a Mile ofF, and were (hot by a 
Watchman the very fame Night; one whereof was kilVd 
outright, and the other wounded, yet none could tell whole 
Dogs thefc were, but they had a vehement Sufpicion they 
were Butchers Dogs, who all the Year bring Meat from 
Leighton to Hempjfead Market on a JP''cdnefday Ni>^ \ t, th.)' 
thefe Towns lie twelve Miles apart. And as Mr.-^;v7 7/'s, 
and the other Farmer's Fields, lay near the Htmp/iead Ri) ui, 
thefe Dogs took it in their Way to fall upon the Sheep a^ 
^ey were following their Mafters thither. 

The Cafe of a Miller^ who was terribly wowided fy //y nivn 
Dog^ and near being torn to Pieces^ for hanging inn !'p by 
the Heels to prove him Guilty or not Guilty of kiliwg Sheep,— 
In the adjacent Field totheTown of Ivinghoey in the Coun- 
ty of Bucksy there was one Sheep killed in the Niglit-tiiijc 
by an unknown Dog or Dogs ; this put feveral Pcrfons, of 
the fame Town, that were Owners of Sheep, upon en- 
deavouring to find out the Sheep-killing Dog ; and, in or- 
der to it, feveral hung up their Dogs by the Heels the next 
Morning, as believing by this, they mi^ht find him out ; 
for that the Dog which had fill'd his Belly with the Blood 
and FJefh of the Sheep, would, by long hanging, be obliged 
to vomit fome of it up. Now, among others, that tried 
this Experiment, the Matter Miller, Mr. Burty of Ivin- 
ghoey who rents the two Water-Mills of this Town, hung 
up his Dog by the Heels, and let him hang fo for the Space 
of two Hours, but v^ithout his fpewing any Blood \ at tho 
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End of which Time he cut him down, and nofooner had h^ 
recovered his Feet, but he ran diredtly in a very furious 
Manner at his Matter, who, to keep him off his Body, ena- 

floyed both his Hands in the beft'Rlanner he could ; yet the 
)og thus enraged, bit what he could comc'at, and wounded 
and tore him in his Wrift and in both his Legs, infomuch 
that his Life was in great Danger. When he had been 
taken off his Matter, they thought the Dog's Rage was; 
pacified, and would do no further Mifchief j but fo it 
was, that a poor Beggar Boy being on the Spot, the Dog 
ran likewife at him, and bit him fadly. At this Jundlure 
of Time, a Horfc came by the Houfe in View of the Dog, 
and fcrved for a third Objedl to vent his Fury on ; for he 
diredlly feized on him, and, it was thought, would have 
fpoiled him, had not fufE^ient Help been at hand to deliver 
the Horfe. The Dog was hanged, by Order of his Matter, 
this Time by the Neck, till he wa$ dead, on the 24th Day 
of Juney 1745. 

The Cafe of this Author ^ who had a Dog that killed three " 
ef his Neighbour's Sheep^ and how he made him Satisfaction^ 

A Friend of mine, in London^ thinking to do me a 

Pleafure, fent me down by the Carrier, a fine, large, hand- 
fome Do;*, for my Yard Ufc, which I was not a little pleas'd 
with : But fo it happened, that it was not lone before he 
went out one Night, and killed a Sheep of my Neighbour's 
without Difcovery. But as my Dog had been newly brought 
from London^ and living near the Place where the Sheep 
was killed, the Owner very much fufpe£ted hin^, and ac- 
cordirigly defired Leave of me to have him tried, by hanging 
him up by the Heels to make him vomit ; but vomit he did 
not, and fo was cut down as innocent : But the Truth came 
out at laft \ for it was not long afterwards before he made 
another Slaughter, by killing two more Sheep of the fanxe 
Man's, and then was difcovered. Upon this I had my Dog 
hang'd till he was dead, and bid him go chufe and take three 
of my beft Sheep out of the Flock, which he did, and was 
well fafcisfied. For I gould never reconcile my Confcience 
to the common Cuftom of only banging my Dog, let hi 11^ 
kill ever fo many Sheep, without making Rettitution for 
the fame. Therefore, I think it would be a good Lawr 
made, that fhould oblige all Perfons of Ability, to make 
full Satisfaction for all Damage that may in this Manner 
be done, by their Dog or Dogs ; which, as it now is,^ 
few, yery few, will dp yolim,tarily ; And ^us a |)Oor Maa 
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may have hb Flock of Sheep deftroyed in one Night's 
Time, without having any Recompcnce made him by aa 
able Perfon. 

How^ by the Help of tW9 Soldiers^ two Dogs wen df 
Jlroyed^ that ufed to kill many Sheep. — Oke was a Tanner's 
large Dog, that always was thought to be faftcned by a 
Collar and Chain in a Yard, at the End of Leighton Town 
in Bedfordjhire ; the other was a Dog that lived at Linjlot^ 
a Mile from Leighton^ and always went loofe. Now, it 
was found to be a Cuftom with this loofe Dog, to fit on 
the great Rock at Linflot^ and, by his Howl, call the Far* 
mer's Dog ; who, on hearing it, diredly ilipt his Collar^ 
fwam crofs Leighton River, and got to the Dog on the 
Rock, from whence they went their Progrefs, till they 
ifound Sheep fitting for their Prey ; which when they had 
kill'd and eaten, they would return home* The Tanner's 
Dog, after he had rubb'd and clean'd his Chaps, put his Head 
into his Collar, and lay undifturb'd and unfufpcdcd : lill 
at laft, they had kill'd fo many Sheep, that two of the 
Gentlemen Horfe Soldiers, then at Leighton^ accepted the 
Proffer of a handfome Treat, if they would go out with 
their Guns, watch, and kill thofe Dogs that did fo much 
Mifchief. They went, and, luckily, wounded one, and 
kiird another \ lo that both were known to be the Dogs I 
"Write of. 

An Account of above twenty Pounds Damage done in one 
Week^ by two Dogs that kiWd and wounded fourteen Sheep 
efthis Author* s J and many others of neighbourtvg Farmers,— 
On the 19th Day of July^ 1745> 1 had thirteen of my 
Sheep wounded, and one killed outright in my Fold, by 
two Dogs, ten of which I cured by a Receipt I Ihall by 
and by make known ; but three were fo much torn, that I 
fold them to my Butcher. About this Time there were fo 
many Sheep of one Man's, bit by the fame Dogs, that thir- 
teen of them were killed outright by the Butcher for Sale. 
— Another Farmer, prefently after, had eighteen bitten by 
them, eight of which were killed on the Spot. A fourth 
Perfon had eight bitten by them, whereof four died of their 
Wounds. In fhort, it was computed, that thcfe two Dogs 
did above twenty Pounds worth of Damage, in Icfs than 
one Week's Time. For thefe Connoiffeurs, knowing them- 
felves Tranfgreffors, came not near any Houfe for three 
Nights togetlier, but lay out in the Woods of Studham till 
%\ipy were f^arcb'd ^ter, found and killed* On^ of thcfe 
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bid the Dog go home to Breakfaft, and he would do it atf* 
cordingly ; and always finding Victuals ready fet for him^ 
would cat his Bellyfull, and then very orderly come agaia 
to his Flock> though this was at a Mile Diflance. And, in 
cafe he mill his Mafter where he left him, he would then 
fit on his Arfe, and howl for his Mafter to hear him ; and 
this he ufually did till his Mafter hallowed, and by his Voice 
gave the Dog an Item whereto find him, which he affiiredly 
did with great Joy. This Dog is faid to be fo well taught 
his Duty, that be would not fuffer a Sheep of any other' 
Flock to mix with his, nor his to mix with any other t 
And fo fenfible was this Dog, that. It is affirmed for Truths 
his Mafter has faid to him,- — I am going to Market, and 
ou muft look after the Sheep at Night to fold them, thei^ 
ie by the Fold all Night, and in the Morning I will bring 
you a Penny Loaf — and that this was done.— He was alfo 
a Dog of Courage, for if any Man ofFer'd to afia^lt his 
Mafter, he fail'd not to feize him. For all, which, and for 
feveral other valuable Qualifications that this Dog was en-* 
dowed with, the Mafter, it is faid, refufed three Guineas 
for him. 

The great Service that a Drover* s Dog didy when bis Maft 
ter had the Driving 9f a large Flock ojf Sheep from the TVeJi 

Country into Hertfordmire, (^c, Mr. Chrijiopher Brown^ 

living at , is, perhaps, at this Time, 1748, the greateft 

Dealer in Sheep of all others that are concerned for buying 
Sheep in the Weft Country, and felling them in Aert-^ 
fordjhire^ Buckinghamjhire^ Bedfordjhirey Middlefex^ &c* 
For this Man has not only the Reputation of a very know- 
ing one, but likewife of being a fair Dealer; which has c- 
ftabliflied his Credit fo much, that he commonly keepsi 
Trnig Market in Hertfordjhire^ every Friday^ for many 
Weeks together, with a great Number of Sheep, and where 
many of our biggeft Farmers meet him, that buy a whole 
Flock at once, on his Word of their Price being reafona* 
ble, and their Bodies found. Now this great Dealer and 
Drover, as he brings Sheep from Dorfetjhire, Wiltjhiref 
Hampjhire^ &c. and drives them into the aforefaid Counties^ 
is obliged to be feveral Days with them on the Road, which 
renders his Profeffion a very careful, troublefome, and ha- 
zardous one. Bii^t as he is Mafter of a very excellent fei". 
viceable Dog, theTe ill Incidents are very much leflened by 
his Docility, Vigilance, and Diligence* He is a brindle- 
colour'd Dog, a little fliaggy, and is very hardy \ and is for 
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^cli qiiaiifyM, as to drive a large Fldck bf Sh^p albhg 
the Road himfelf ; for he will fide well, round well, and 
ftop well : And fo very tradable b this (^adnipede, thaf^ 
jivhen Sheep are driving on the Road, and lee the Gate of 
a Field open that they enter, the Dog, who by the Itrait 
Paflage of the Gateway, cannot get quick enough before to 
ftofTthem, would run on the Sheeps Backs a Pole or Perch 
together, to get forward for heading and turning them, till 
he brought them again into the Road, and forced them to 
travel on as they flidnld do. In (hort, this Dog would 
bark, or leave off, at the Word of Command ; and was 
btherwife fo compleatly difdplin'd, that, on Mr. Brown*$ 
being bid a Guinea for him. By a j^reat Weft-Country Far- 
iner, his Anfwer wtis^ that the beft Score of Sheep he was 
Mafter of, fliould hot buy him; This fame Breed of Dogs 
he, and his Father, has had above forty Yeairs : At Ht-fl; they 
had two Sorts, one fmooth, and the other fhaggy ; but now 
they are mixt into one. And as I am here writing in Praife 
bT Dogs, I (ball infert the Verfes of a moft ingenious Poet^ 
which have hlten fo much admir'd, that they have been 
reprinted in feveral Books : And are as 'follows, viz. 

A. ' ' 

Verfes on a 1)00, as wrote by an ancient Author. 

TH £ Dog atnong the Quadrupede^, 
For Sport and Faithfulnefs, exceeds 
All other Bcafts. He beft attends 
His MaftePs Call, his Houfe defends : 
And tho' he's driven away with SpumS) 
With wagging Tsui he ftill returns. 
When you his Excellence difplay^ 
He's femible of what you iay. 
And, in dumb Shew, his Thanks does pay; 
He fwims where'er you take the Ford, 
When e'er you fail, he goes on Board ; 
With you o'er rugged Alps he goes. 
And guards you through a croud of Foe^i 
Still, all the Day, he keeps in View^ 
Nor is he in the Dark lefs true ; 
He loves not him that loves not you; 
Through all the Windings of the Wood^ ~ 
He toils to make your Padftii^e good. ^ 
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Runs down for you the nimble Hare, 
And it, untore, in's Mouth does bear* 
Purfues all Game through Buih and Brake, 
Not for himfelf, but for your Sake. 
When you repofe he couches by. 
Or bears his Chain contentedly* 
Your Houies ^nd your Poultry guards. 
Drives Thieves and Foxes from your Yards. 
In Sleep fecure your Houihold fnore. 
He drives all Trcach'ry from your Dpor. 
He aflcs no dainty Bit or Cup, 
Profufe to keep his Spirits up, 
Content your dirty Plate to lick, 
A Cruft to gnaw, or Bone to pick. 
Who would not fuch cheap Servants pleafc t 
Who would not love and Marbour tbefe i 



In Difpraife of two ignorant Shepheri>s. 

y 

How a Shepherd caufed twenty out of forty Ewes^ to cajt 
their Lambs^ by his ignorant Management in breaking his 
Dog. 

THIS was tranfafled within twa Miles of my Houfe, 
where a Farmer lived that hired a Shepherd, who 
having an unbroke Dog, took a great deal of Pains to break 
him, and in breaking him, was fo ftupendaufly filly, as to 
barrafs, fright, and run a whole Flock of Sheep about from 
Place to Place, in learning the Dog to fide, to round, to 
flop Sheep, ^c. by which imprudent Action, he caufed 
twenty Ewes to caft their Lambs, out of forty that were 
Jcept among Wether Sheep for the Fold Ufe. It is fiich un- 
fkilful Shepherds as this, that fpoils a whole Flock; by 
hunting, throwing Dirt or Stones at fome, baring and driv- 
ing the Sheep out of Breath, and almoft off their Legs ; pre- 
venting Ewes to take Ram, and making thofe that are in 
Lamb to caft them before their natural Time $ furfeiting 
them, or breeding Maggots on their Skin, bringing thenv 
under the Scab, black or white ScouT) the Redwater, and 
oftentimes Death itiielf. 
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Hoto a Shepherd's Boy damaged almoft « whole Flock of 

Sheep by bis hafty driving them to Fold, One of my 

Neighbours, a Yeoman of an Hundred a Year Landed £(late, 
in the Year 1744, kept a Boy for a Shepherd, out of Co- 
vetoufnefs to fave Wages, but loft good Part of his Flock 
of Sheep by it. For this indifcreet Boy, being obliged every 
^ight, to drive his Flock from oSGaddefden Common^ down 
a long fteep Hill to the Field ; he with fome other Boyi 
that ufually attended him as Play-Mates, took Delight to 
xun the Flock down this Hill in luch a fidl Speed, that, by 
the Time the Sheep came to the Bottom of the Hill, they 
would blow and pant to that Degree as to be hardly able 
to ftand : And thus our wild Shepherd went on, till a neigh- 
bouring Farmer, feeing (bme of his Sheep among this Flock 
thus abufed, he thralh'd the Youngfter fo well, as to break 
him of all fuch ill-ufing the Sheep ; fo that afterwards they 
were asrJeifurely drove to Fold as any other Farmer's. Hence 
it is, that a diligent Ikilful Shepherd, in fome Farms, is va- 
lued as the chiefeft Servant ; for it is the real Cafe of a 
thoufand Farmers, to depend moftiy on their Sheep to drefs 
their Land, and return them Wool to pay their Rent ; and 
i£ thQ{Q fail, many will tell you, they ihall be undone. 



CHAP, IIL 

Of curing Sheep and Lambs wounded by Dogs. 

'Tho Method that this Author took to cure his ten Sheep that 
were bitten and much wounded by Dogs in one Nighty ac- 
cording to tie foregoing Account. 

THIRTEEN of my Sheep, I have told my Reader, 
were wounded, and one killed outright in my Fold, 
by two Dogs in one Night 5 that I recovered ten, and how 
I did it, I am here to difcover. — In the firft Place, Ipour'd 
a little Oil of Turpentine into each Sheep's Wound, before 
I applied any fiicond Remedy, becaufe this Sort of Oil is 
always in a very thin Body, and of a moft fearching, heal- 
ing Nature, therefore will enter into thofe minute Parts of 
Wounds where a thicker Confiftence cannot. — Salmon fays 

it cures Wounds of the nervous Parts to a Wonder. 

^incy fays, in puodtuied Wounds, and fome particular 
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Circumftances of Ulcers alfo, the Surgeons much cftccm and 

ufc it. After I had thus ufed the Oil, I boiled Hog's 

Lard, common Soap, and Horfe Turpentine together, in 
equal Q^iantities, and while the Mixture was very hot, I 
forced as much of it as I could into the Wounds j with 
this thick Confiftence, after a few Repetitions of it, I en- 
tirely cured my ten wounded Sheep, and they remained 
^ound ever after. 

That Sheep's Flejh^ m mon; than Horfe or Hog's Fkflx^ will 
f^ffer by the Applkation of fcalding Medicines. --^"'V his no 
Author, that ever I read or heard of, has affirm'd, yet I 
I do ; that neither Sheep, Hogs, nor Florfe-flcfh, will fuf- 
fcr by the Application of a fcalding Medicine ; no, though 
it was pour'd near boiling hot into their Wounds, as, I 
think, r have fufficiently experienc'd in the aforefaid, and 
pther Cafes. The Beafts, 1 am of Opinion, feel the Scald, 
but that the Fire don't remain in their Flefli. And by pour- 
ing this fcalding falvy Confiftence thus hot into the Sheep's 
Wounds, it entered in a much thinner Body than if it had 
been apply 'd cold, and penetrated the deeper into them : x 
^or did I apply any Plaifter over the Part, for the Salve it- 
felf proved, not only fufEcient to heal the Wound, but by. 
the Mixture of Turpentine, no Fly dare attack it 5 which 
p!=t>ves this Medicine to be of the moft excellent Service: 
For where Flies can fettle on a Wound in hot Weather jj 
they will foon breed Maggots, and ruin the Sheep, if not 
^imely prevented : A Misfortune that too often happens by 
%\i% IJnikilfulnefs or Negligence of Shepherds, when they 
let a Sheep be almoft eaten up by them before they'll fearch 
to difcover this common Ail ; but of this more by and by. 
In the mean Ti^ie I have further to obferve here, that by 
applying any Salve, Ointment, or other M^i^inc, to a. 
Sheep's Wound, it allays the Itching of it much more than 
if applied cold. But as fon^e Wounds of Sheep require to^ 
he cured by Tents, obfcfve the following Account of- 

How to cure a.S^eep^ffFound that requires the Application, 
efa 7i>7/.— There arefome Wounds made fo deep in the, 
tender Flefli of a Sheep, by the Penetration of a large Dog's 
Fangs, or otherwife, that neither a Salve, nor any other. 
Sledicine, can be fo properly applied as a Tei>t for brings . 
Ing it into a Suppuration, running and healjng it : The fame, 
Svhea*^ large Thorn, Stub, or Stake, is taken into the Leg, ; 
i'oot, or Body of a, Sheep; or when, by apy other Acci- 
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dent, a Wound is deeply made. In any of thefe Cafes, firft 
pour feme Spirit, or Oil of Turpentine into the Wound, 
then cut a bit of fat Bacon in the Shape of a Tent, fized 
according t6 the Bignefs of the Orifice, and Shape of the 
Wound, and force the fame into it; which renew asDif- 
cretfon dire£b : By this Remedy a Wound may be kept 
open, and made to digeft and run till it is cured, 

A thir4 Receipt to cure a Sheep's Wound, — As every Per- 
fon that ftands ia Need of a quick and proper Remedy for 
curing a wounded Sheep, cannot, perhaps, have the laft fo 
foon as the following one, I therefore do hereby direA the 
piakins a Medicine for the fame with Tar, boiled up with 
Hog's i^ard, and fo pour it into a Wound almoft fcalding 
hot : This is a good Medicine. And why Tar may 
|iot be made ufe of alone for this Purpofe, is, becauia 
of itfelf, it is ^f too thick, too hot, and too drying a Na- 
ture, to cure a Wound alone with^ 

Of making the greateft Advantages of wounded 

and dead Sheep. 

How to make ihe greatejt Profit of thofe Sheep that are A- 
fperately wounded j or otherwife hurt* 

WHEN a Sheep is hurt or wounded very dange- 
roufly by Dogs, or other Accident, fo thatitfeems 
mortal, and the Beaft like to die, the befb Way to make 
the moft Profit of fuch a one, is to kill it diredly, and if 
its Meat is fit for the Butcher, to fell it to him. The fame, 
when Sheep are hoved in Clover or Lucerne, or on the 
Feed of Rapes, as fometimes many be in one Flock, as it 
were at once, and the Shepherd judges fuch paft Remedy : 
It is then ading the prudential Part to flick fuch Sheep 
^fore they are quite dead, (as I Ihall hereafter be more 

Particular in my Accoimt of) and if the Flefh is fit for 
dan's Eating, then to fend for the Butcher, who will un- 
doubtedly be glad to buy them for his Profit's Sake ; or in 
cafe a Sheep is but jufl kiil'd by Dog^, when it is difcover'd, 
and the Carcafs is tolerable Meat, the Country Butcher may 
be fent for, and if he finds it fit for his Purpofe, he may 
take it and make the mofl of it : For poor People have been 
glad of fuch an Opportunity to buy much Meat for a little 
Money. Thi^ Method of making the moft of a wounded 
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Bt hurt Sheep, I, and many others follow, and fometinws 
lofe little or nothing by fuch 3 Sheep's Death. 

ji Piece of gaod Hujbandry pranf/ed in many Places, hut 
majlly '" Vcil^ Countries^ by making the grtateft Advantage 

ef a dead Shtef. The following and foregoing Pieces of 

good Hufbandry have cfcapeit the Notice of all Authors that 
have hitherto wrote on Sheep, notwithftandiiig the great 
Confequence they arc of to Owners of wounded, or dead 
Sheep, to know and praflifc them. I (hall begin this Ac- 
count with obferving what is commonly done in this Re- 
^e£t in Vale Countries, becaufe'here moft of the Sheep that 
die, die of the wet Rot ; likewifc in chihern Countries, 
where, if they don't die of the wet Rot, they often die of 
Hunger, or of the Pelt Rot -, although in both, many Sheep 
die by other Sicknefs ; by Wounds from Dogs, by Blows, 
and by other Accidents. In any of thefe Cafes an Advan-* 
rage may be made of Neceffity ; and the more, where Sheep 
die fat by the Rot, or otherwife, which often happens, as 
I fhall hereafter explain. If a dead Sheep !s found before it 
ii tainted too much, it (hould bf diretSly brought home, 
and, being at home, it fliould be ftin'd and quarter'd : The 
Skin and Wool of fuch a Sheep may be fold from Four- 
pence to a Shilling, though the beft Skin of a large Sheep, 
Ml'd by the Butcher, is commonly, at the higheft Price, 
worth hut eighteen Pence : And as to the four Qiiarlers 
and Head, they fhould be firft broken in Pieces, and boiled 
Ml a Copper or Kettle for getting out their Fat ; which, as 
ft rife.", Ihould he (kimm'd off, and put into an earthcif 
glaaed Pot ; About an Hour's Boiling will be fiifRcient for 
this Purpofc ; and when the Fat is got all out of the Flefhy 
it fiiould be melted again over a Fire, then ftrained through 
a Cullender, and thus tried and fitted for Sale to the Ta!-* 
Jow-Chandlcr, for whofe Ufe it may be worth Twopenctf 
Halfpenny or Threepence a Pound, to make Candles ot 
alone, or with a Mixture of other Fat. The next Thing 
h to put the boiled Fiefli and its Liquor to the beft Advan- 
tage, which to do, as the Head and Quarters were, before 
they were put into the Copper, cut and broke in Pieces, 
they muft now be taken out, and put with the Liquor into 
a Tub, with fome Bran, Pollard, or Barley-Meal, for 
being kept as Wafh or Store Food to feed Swine with from-j 
Time to Time, and it will prove a very fattening Meat fe 
ijxm. Others thinking to do better, boil Turnips, or Cai 

;, or ParfjiifK, or Poutocs, or Peafe, qz £ean9, wit 
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the Flefli^ for makiog it go the further, tnd this makes it 
become a very fubft^ntial r ood : But if there be Fat on tha 
Kidneys of fuch dead Sfieep, it ought to be firft talcen out | 
and if the Sheep has no Fat, the Flefh alone, pertiaps, may 
be worth boiling. I have known a poor dead Sheep thaC 
has been tainted before it was brought hon^, ikinned, chopt 
in Pieces, and boiled in this Manner^ for feeding Hog$ with 
it; And though there was little or no Fat on it, yet the 
Owner thought k^ a£led the good Hufband in fo doing, as 
he boiled the Fl^ with Turnips and Bran, for feeding hi^ 
Hogs with the iame* I knew another that had a poor 
Sheep died, partly by Poverty, on a Common, pn the i itk 
Day of NovimiiTj J741 ; but, poor as it was, after he ha4 
boiied it, he got three Pounds of Fat, which he fold to the 
Tallow-Chandler, and then gave the Meat, with a Mix- 
ture of PglUrdt to hi$ Hog$. 

Of the Age ^ Sheep and Lambs* 

Tl3i Jge of Sheep ; andfirjt^ of tbt Wether, — Before k 
is one Year old, it is called a I^amb or Teg ; in the fccond 
Year it is called a Sherug, and has two broad Teeth before | 
in the third Year it has four broad Teeth before, and then call* 
ed a Sheep \ in the fourth Year it has fix broad Teeth ; in the 
fifth Year it has eight broad Teeth, and then we call it % 
iull-mouth'd Sheep« Secondly, as to an Ewe — The firft 
Year it is a Lamb ; in the fecond Year a Thaive, and has 
two broad Teeth ; in the third Year it is a Sheep, and has 
four broad Teeth ; in the fourth Year it has iix bioad 
Teeth ; in the fifth Year it has eight broad Teeth, and 
then it is called a full-mouth'd Sheep. Or take it thus : 
- — The firft Year it is a Wether Lamb ; the fecond Y^ar 
a two-tooth'd Teg, or Pug ; the third Year a Sherug ; tbt 
fourth Year a fix-tooth'd Wether j and the fifth Year at 
fuU-mouth'd one. — -The Ewe Lamb is fo the firft Year i 
the fecond Year a Ewe Pug or Teg, with two broad Tcetfa, 
that they put up about Shearing lime ; the third Year it 
is a Thaive, or four-toothed > the fourth Year it is called 
a Ewe, and fix-toothed ; the fifth Year a fuU-mouth'd one. 

After this, none can tell how old a Sheep is while their 

Teeth remain all in their Head, except by their being wpm 
down. But fome Sheep lofe one or more in eating Tur- 
nips before they be fuU-mQuth'd^ and afterwardsi by Acci* 
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deiit, which may deceive a Buyer, who may think they ard 
loft by mere Age, when it is not fu. l"his is what ' fay: 
But an ancient Author fives the Age of a Sheep thus : Sayi 
he — If you will know the Age of your Sheep, look in his 
Mouth, and when he is one Shear, he will have two broad 
Teeth before ; when he is two Shear, he will have four broad 
Teeth befort ; when he is three, he will have fix ; ajid 
when he is four Shear, he wi!l have eight : And after thefe 
Years his Mouth will begin to bleak. For touching the 
Evennefs and Uneveimers of the Mouth, it is uncertain, 

and faiJeth upon many Occafions So their broad Teeth, 

I fay, a Sheep puts up fooner or later, as they are bad or 
well kept i if kept well, they put them up fooner, if bad, 
later. 



CHAP. IV; 

Of the different Natures and Sizes of SheeP. 

An IntroduUim inlo the Jcaunts of the differtnt Naturei 
Md Sizes of Sfwp. 

TH E many Authors that have wrote on Sheep, have, 
in all their Accounts of this moft valuable Beaft, been 
too Qiort in diftinguifliing their feveral Natures and Sizes» 
although this is the main Branch of Knowledge relating to 
Sheep ; for if a Perfon buys not a right Sort in, I don't 
know how he (hould fell a right Sort out. Therefore this, 
in particular, ought to be nicely wrote on, for the Infor- 
mation of Yeomen, Graziers, Farmers, and others, con- 
cern'd in buying, feeding, and felling Sheep, as being a 
Matter of great Importance to many ; becaufe on the well- 
doing of Sheep depends the Living of Thoufands of Far- 
mers ; for if thefe fail, many Tenants may be ruin'd, and 
the Landlords, perhaps, find not Stock enough to pay their 
Rents : A Cafe that has often happened, eJpecially when 
a Farmer, through his Ignorance, is impofed on, in buy- 
ing in a Stock infefled with the Scab, Foot-rot, Scour, or 
other Difeafe ; by which he may not only become a very 
great Lofer by committing fuch a Miftake, but fuch as , 
thefe may infe^ nad fpoU his ether home Sheep j and thereb)r 
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be may bring himfclf under a double Lofs, as I have 
known done : So buying in a right-fized Sort of Sheep, 
is likewife Matter of Confequence ; for that according to 
the Nature of the Ground, io fhould the Size of the Sheep 
be, as I (ball further explain in my following Accounts of 
them. But, in the firft Place, I mall, for my Reader^s bet- 
ter Inforniktion, begin with inferting the Words of Mam 
Speedy a very ancient Author ; and thereby fhew his Sen- 
timents of the different Natures of Sheep. 

Adam Speed'i Defcription of Sheep that are bred in diffe- 
rent Countries. In Herefordjhire (fays hej efpecially about 

Lempflfry and on thofe famous Hills callecl Cotfwola Hillsy 
Sheep are fed that produce a lingular good Wool, which, 
for Finenefs, comes very near to that of Spain ; for from 
it, a 7 bread may be drawn as fine as Silk : And they are 
much the fame in Worcefierjhirey though they are black- 
faced, fmall-bon'd, and bear but litth Burthen. Bucking-^ 

hamjhirey Warwickjhire^ North ampionjbire^ and Leicejier- 
ftiirey produce Sheep of a large Bone and good Shape, like- 
wife the decpcft Staple Lincolnjhire^ efpecially in the Salt 

Marfhes and fenny Grounds, produces Sheep cif the largeft 
Sort, but not the beft Wool ; for their Legs and Bellies, 
though long, are for the moft Part bare or naked — Yorkjhin^ 
and Northward to the Borders of Scotlandy produces luihr 
Sheep, of big Bone, but then their Wool is not fo ao- 

vantageous, as beinjg rough and hairy. In TValeSy the 

Sheep for the moft Part are fmall, ana their Wool little^ 

but are the fweetcft Mutton. There are (continues he) 

an excellent Breed of Sheep produced on Banjhad Downs 

in Surry, Kenty efpecially in Rumney Marjhy pre duces 

abundance of Sheep, but the Beginners of them were brought 
out of other Countries to raife the Stock ; however, the 
Feed much increafes them in Flefh and Wool ; and indeed, 
Englandy for the Goodnefs of Sheep, is able to vie with 
any Nation under Heaven. So far Adam Speedy who haft 
here wrote fo well, that moft, or all fucceeding Authors 
on Sheep, have, with a few Variations, copied after him ; 
and therefore I fliall be much fuller, and much more parti* 
cular in my Defcription of Sheep bred in different Coun- 
ties : And firft, I (hall begin with 

The good Properties of the Weji-Country Sheep. This 

Sort of Sheep, of all others in Englandy^ we in Hertfordjhirey 
Buckinghamjhir§y Bedfordjhircy and Middlefexy account the 
very beft, for Soundjieis of Body, for living on our ftiort 
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Grafs, for folding to drefs our Land, for fatting on T^ur^ 
nips, for fuckling Houfe and Grafs Latnbs, for driving to 
and from our Fields and Commons, for not ftraying, and 
for yielding the very beft Staple of Wool : It is for thefc 
valuable good Properties that thefe Sort of Sheep are chiefly 
bought up for the Ufe and Service of Farmers living in the 
aforefaid Counties ; and v^rhich are the Means of employing 
many Perfons, wrhom wc call Sheep Jobbers, to buy great 
Numbers of them, in Dorfetjhire^ JViltJhtre^ and Hamp^ 
Jhire^ and bring them to particular Farmers, and into our 
Markejts for Sale ; a chief one of which, is that of Trtng^ 
a Market Tovsrn, lying about thirty Miles from London^ 
and three from Gaddefden ; where, on every Friday during 
the Spring Seafon, there generally is great Choice of the 
larger and fmaller^Sort of horned Weftern Sheep, that have 
all white Faces, white and fhort Legs, broad Loins, and 
fine curled clofe Wool* : The fmalleft Sort of them fuits 
the Conveniency beft of thofe Farmers who have the fhort- 
eft Bite of Grafs, and the largeft for thofe that have more : 
But the fmaller Sort is moftly coveted by thofe Farmers that 
feed them on, and fold them from Commons : The fame 
for feeding and fatting them on Turnips, for that thefe 
fmaller Sort, with their thin Lips and narrow Mouths, will 
not only bite and live on the fhorteft Grafs, but vrill alfo 
fcoop deeper into a Turnip than a larger*one can j and there- 
fore will feed and fat fooner than larger Sheep that have 
thicker Lips and broader Mouths. It is thefe fmaller Sort 
of Weft Country Sheep, when fetted, that furniflies a 
Butcher with thofe fizeable Joints of Mutton, that beft an- 
fwer the Service of a private Family, who find their Con- 
Veniency beft anfwered in having the Pleafure to enjoy a 
hot Joint of Meat every Day at their Table ; when a larger 
Joint would incommode them by more than one Means, 
Thefe excellent Weftern Sheep are many of them bought 
up in March and Aprils becaufe our Rye, our Turnips, and 
our Cole or Rape, in Hertfordjhire particularly, generally 
hold out to feed them in thefe two Months, which gives 
us the greater Opportunity to buy them cheaper now, than 
we can afterwards when there is Plenty of Grafs. And as, 
in Hertford/hire^ moft of our Fields lie inclofed, thefe Wef- 
tern Sheep that are of the horned Sort, are more agreeable 
to us, than the poled or unhorned Sort, becaufe thefe horn- 
ed Sort cannot break through Hedges like them, nor are 
they fo inclin'd to do ic, «u the hornlefs Sort are ; by which 
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Means they prefcnrc their Wool on their Backs, when the 
others lofc much of it. Weft-Country Sheep, that weigh 
about eight Stone when they are fat, I call the fmaller Sort ; 
thofe that weigh about ten Stone, when they are fat, I gaU 
the larger Sort. Weft tountry-Shcep are certainly the moft 
tender Oams of their Young ; and the Dorfetjhire Sort ex- 
ceeds for frequently bringing Twin Lambs, which is a con- 
fiderable Advantage to both the Grazier, the Houfc-fuckling 
Farmer, and indeed, to all others, concern'd in breeding, 
and making a Profit by Lambs : But this Sort of Advan- 
tage is moftly on the Side of thofc that fucklc Houfe- Lambs, 
as 1 intend by and by to give a very particular Account of. 
Wherefore thofe Farmers that live in Hertford/hire^ Buck^ 
irigham/hirey Bedfordjhire^ Middle/ex^ Surry ^ and Kent^ and 
would be Mafters of a true Breed of Sheep, for folding, fat- 
ting, and breeding Lambs, cannot have a better Sort. 

The Nature and Service of Hertford(hire-^r^^ Sheep. — - 
This Sheep is generally ofalargcrSizc than the Weft-Coun- 
try Sheep, yet not fo large as the Oxford/hire^ Leicejier^ 
Jhire^ or Lincolnjhire Breed. It is a horned Sheep that has 
black Spots on its Face and Legs, or what we call fpeckled ; 
is a hardy profitable Sheep, but not quite fo well qualify'd 
to get a Living on a very Ihort Bite of Grafs on Commons, 
as the fmaller Weft-Country Sheep are ; nor is their Wool 
fo good ; therefore they are moftly kept by thofe Farmers 
who have not the Conveniency of feeding Sheep on Com- 
mons, but are forced, for this Reafon, to keep them al- 
ways within Ground 3 and where they do this, their Profit 
lies in breeding and fatting Lambs on Clover or Reygrafs, 
'or Trefoil, and on their fallow Grounds. After their 
Lambs are here fatted and fold otF, they begin to fold their 
Ewes. Some of thefe Grais-fatted Lambs are many of 
them bought by the Butcher in May 3 moft of them go 
off by Midfummer^ and then our Farmers begin to f<3d 
the Ewes in fair Weather, every Night tijl near Allhallori'- 
tide. Thefe HertfordJhire-hxeA Sheep, when thoroughly 
fatted, may weigh, in n&at Mutton, abou^ fixteen Stone, 
at eight Pounds Weight to the Stone. 

The Nature and' Service of the Oxfordftiire, Leicefterfliire, 
and the Lincolnfhirc Sheep, — Oxfordshire breeds many 
pole, hornlefs Sheep, that are larger-carcafs'd than either 
the Weft-Country or Hertfordjhlre Sheep. There are like- 
wife many of thefe pole Sheep brought up, fatted for Sale, 
;o the great Smithfield London-Mdirkctj out of Leicejler- 
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Jhirty and Lincoln/hire^ and Cambridge/hire^ that are th^ 
biggeft Sheep in England^ but always cut a very coarfe 
hairy Wool ; in Lincoln/hire efpecially, in their marihy am) 
fenny Lands, they breed the longtft-legg'd, and largeft- 
carcafs'd Sheep of all others ; and although their L^gs and 
Bellies are for the moft Part bare of Wool, yet their Fleecc$ 
carry more Wool on them than any Sheep whatfocver ; for 
their Pelts, when well fumiih'd with Wool, and fold tQ 
the Butcher a little before Sheering Time, fetch two Shil- 
lings, or two Shillings and Sixpence a-piece ; and when^ 

fatted, fome of their Carcaffes will weigh Stone : .But 

their Meat is much coarfer-grain'd than that of fmaller 
Sheep ; and their Joints too large for fmall Families eating 
while hot. Thefe great ones are alfo unfit for folding Land 
with, becaufe they would be too long filling their Bellies oi^ 
a fhort Bite of Grafs ; and becaufe their heavv CarcaiTea 
cannot bear frequent Driving to and from the Field, with- 
out fuffering much Damage, yet are the moft profitable 
Sort of all others, for thofe Graziers, who occupy rid\ 
Vale Grounds ; for here they have nothing more to do than 
to feed, lie down, and fat on their fertile Earth ; and this 
they generally do with great Expedition, becaufe tHeir Grafs 
is of fuch a fattening Nature, that it will feed and fat an 
Ox, when our beft Meadows and Paftures cannot do it in 
our drier, higher, chikern Country: And although they 
may, by long Droughts, or by ftocking their Vale Ground 
with too many Cattle, be, in fome Meafure, deprived of a 
long Bite of Grafs ; yet, when it is at the fhortcft, it will 
fupport and keep not only large Sheep, but even Oxen fron:\ 
falling away in their Flefli, when our hilly Gra6 would 
ftarve them : Which valuable Quality, I impute to the rich 
marly Quality of their Surface Stratum Earth, as it muft 
be impregnated with more nitrous Salt and Sulphur, thaix 
our hilly Earth is, becaufe their Land lies near the warm 
Springs, and low enough to be much out of the Power of 
being greatly hurt by the Chills qf cold Winds ; when our 
hilly, high, expofed Grafs Grounds, are fituated fo far from, 
Springs, that they are more hungry, more cold, and lefs 
fertile than theirs. It is thefe large pole Sheep that are the 
more beneficial to Graziers, as they fat the fooner for hav- 
ing no Horns, becaufe the Nourifliment that fhould go to 
the Horns is employed in fatting the Carcafs. Not but there 
are great Numbers, of fmall pole Sheep as well as great ones ; 
and many fuch are kept both by Hill and Vale Farmers, for 
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folding their Ground to a good Advantage! And indeed 
they are the very heft Sort of all others, for getting a Living 
beyond moft Sheep ;*and for Breeding, Suckling, and f^olding, 
were it not for one grand ill Quality that moft of them 
are poflefs'd with ; and that is, by their being exceeding 
prone to leap over Stiles, Hurdles, and even low Gates ; 
and by their breaking into y and getting through Hedges, 
fometimes to a Farmer's great Damage, becaufe fuch Sheep 
are apt to learn others of the horned Sort to do the like, 
and thus caufe a whole Flock to get into, and ruin a whole 
Field of Corn in a few Hours Time : For a pole Sheep can 
eafily make the firft Gap in a Hedge, when a horned Sheep 
cannot, and thereby encourage others to follow. Hence it 
18 that fome of my Neighboiirs, as well as myfelf, who 
keep fome of thefe fmaller Sort of pole Sheep for the Sake 
of their thriving better than horned Sheep, and for their 
^refully looking after their good Lambs, are fometimes 
forced to couple fome of the more ftraggling ones, to prevent 
their being fuch Leaders to others ; for their ftraggling is a 
more than ordinary dangerous Fault, becaufe it not only 
may be the Caufe of a whole Flock breaking out of a Field, 
but likewife to caufe Ewes in Lamb to caft them. And fo 
apt are thefe pole Sheep to break out of a Field, that if a 
Man ftands but twenty Poles or rerchcs off them, fome ot 
them will break through a Hedge ; fo that it is a difficult 
Thing to confine thefe hornlefs Sheep within Bounds, unlef$ 
a Shepherd is continually over-feeing them j therefore are 
unfit to be kept by any Farmer who occupies inclofed Fields, 
and keeps no Shephera. But to return to the large Sheep : 
I have further to add, that a large Sheep will not rot fo foon 
as a fmaller Sheep, and therefore fome of the forefighted 
Vale Farmers refufe to keep the IVtlch^ or other fmall Sheep, 
It's true, that when a fmall She^p is loft by the Rot, the 
Lofs is notfo great as when a larger one dies by it : But con- 
fidering that a fmall Sheep rots fooner than a large one, the 
latter is preferr'd for being kept as Store, as well as for fat- 
ting Sheep. But when I mention large Sheep on thefe Ac-p 
counts, 1 would not be underftood to recommend the largeft 
pole, or the largeft horned Sheep for the Vale Fold : No, 
the Sort I here mean is, that between the fmall IFelch^ ind 
the larecft Lincolnjhire Breed. 

Tke Nature and Service of Welch and Scotch Sheep, , 

Jam now come to write on the hardieft Sheep that are for 
living in a cold Country, and any where elfe, on that fhort 
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Bite of Grafs, where a large Sheep would pine and ftarvc, 
beCaufe thefe Sort generally come from mountainous Feed* 
ings, therefore no Sheep will live better On D()wns and Com- 
mons than thefe ; and for thefe Reafons they are brought 
up in great Numbers out of Scotland and fraUs^ into the 
Southern Parts of England for Sale, where they are bought 
by fome Farmers ; for thefe are not the Choice of many, be* 
caufe they are apt to ftraggle and run away if there be no Shep- 
herd with them, and many of them to be furfeited and 
fubjedl to the Scab, and ftunted by long Drifb, which dif- 
courages moft of our Hertford/hire and Buckinghamjhire 
Farmers from buying them ; yet, for fome good Qualities 
that belong to them, they are preferr'd by others, as their 
being a fmall, fhort, knotty Sheep, that come from the 
pooreft Living, and thrive and fat prefently for the Butcher 
when they are fed in our Southern Country on a full Bite of^ 
Grafs : And if they are fed on the excellent Lady-Finger, 
and two other Sorts of natural Grailes that^fhould grow 
together, by fowing their neat Seeds free of all Weeds and 
other Grafies, they will become the fweeteft of Muttoo, 
particularly for a private Family's Ufes, who delight to eat 
the ieaft and fineft Sort, which fome, I know, fo efteem, 
that they'll eat it near as foon as Venifon ; and accordingly 
' give a Butcher his own thrice, when they can be afTured the 
Mutton is young and fweet ; for, by being thus fed on a 
delicate Grafs, it may be altogether as good as that famous 
and beft Sort, fed on Banjiead Downs in Surry, It is true, 
as I have juft obferved. that when, by the Inclemency of 
Weather, the Grafs of Vale Grounds is corrupted and 
tainted, thefe fmall fhort-bodied Sheep, as I (aid, are more 
apt to rot than larger Sheep ; yet even this grand Banger 
may eafily be made a trifling one, where my infallible cheap 
Keceipt to prevent the Red*- Water or Rot in Sheep is known 
and duly applied 4 for it is chiefly on this Account that 
many refufe to buy them, as being ignorant how to pre- 
vent thefe Maladies ; if they were not, I know that Thou- 
fands of them would be kept in Vales where they are not, 
not only for their convenient living on a little Meat, but 
alfo for their carrying Dune into a Fold over their poachy, 
wet, dirty Land, without unking fo deep into it, as a bigr 
ger heavier Sheep muft ; and for the lefs Lofs that a Farmer 
may fuftain, if they die by the Red- Water, Rot, or other 
Accident : Which leads me to publilh the good Conduft of 
J — ^- 5 — ...J £fq. ^ho, having a true Notion of tlje 
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Value of Welch Sheep, took the following cheap Method t» 
come by them, v/2. 

The Notion that a GentUtnan entertained of Benefits ac» 
£ruing by keeping and fatting Welch Sheepy and how he fent 
his Bailiffinto Wales and Shropfhire, for buying a Flock of 
them. — -This Gerttleman, in February y 1746-7, fent md 
invited me to his Seat, fituated in a fine rark, on a dry 
high Ground, which gave it a delightful Profpe£t; and 
being a Perfbn of Penetration, a Studier of Improvements^ 
and an Encourager of Arts and Sciences, fell in with a 
right Notion of laying out Money, in purchafing a Parcel 
of Welch Sheep, for the fole Ufe of his own large Family ; 
becaufe he knew where to buy them found, cheap, and of 
am agreeable Size, for feeding and fatting them on a Farm 
that had lately fell into his Hands, hy die ill Management 
of a Tenant : Accordingly he fent his Bailiff into Ivales to 
buy him a Flock there, but when he came here, it hap- 
pened to be a little before Sheering Time, when they were 
fo indifferent of felling them, that he would not give them 
their Price, and came home without any, becaufe here they 
fet too great a Frict on . their Wool. However, while hie 
was there, he was informed of the right Place and Time to 
buy them cheap, and that was at BiJhop^CaJlle Fair in Shrop-- 
/hire, on the — — Day of — — : And to this Fair he was 
afterwards fent, where he met with great Choice, and bought 
a Flock of pretty fizeable Sheep, that were full-mouthed, 
for between five and fix ShilUngs a-piece; which being 
brought home and kept in good Feed, were fatted, and kil- 
led for this Gentleman's I^mily Ufes all the Year, as his 
Occafions required. And thus he was always fure to eat 
a delicate, fweet, foond Piece of Mutton, in the cheapefl 
and befl Manner, free and clear of all over-heated, furfeited, 
unfoundFlefh ; which, by too haftv, and too long Drivings, 
£dl to many Butchers Lot to kill. And fo pTeafed was 
this Gentlenum with this his new Way of fumifhing him- 
felf with the belt of Mutton, that, when I was at his Seat, 
I was told he defign'd to leflen the Number of his Deer, 
and increafe the .Number of his Welch Sheep, by grazing 
them in his Park ; and that they might be fed and fatted 
here on the befl Grafs, for producing the fweetefl of Mut- 
ton, I furnifh'd him with fuch natural Grafs Seeds as would 
truly do it, by fowing them on, and amending his old Sward, 
according to thofe particular Dire&ions I gave him. And 
in this Gentleman's Ground it was that thefe Welch Sheep 
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weref kept fafe front ftraggling, not only in his Park, biit 
alfo in bis inclbfed Fields, and this without the conftant 
Attendance of. ^ Shepherd j bccaufe they had always a Bel- 
lyfuU of Meat allowed them, and his Hedges duly kept up 
in Repair, through which*, as they were of the horned 
Soh, they could not pafs. 

How much the Lady Seabright fancied to keep and fat 
Welch Sheep^ for her own and her Family^ y eating ^--"Thi^ 
Lady was Wife to Sir Edward Seabright^ of Beechwood^ 
in the County of Hertford^ and was fuch an Admirer of 
Mutton from Welch fatted Sheep, that fhe would eat no 
other Mutton : And that (he might the furer and better en* 
joy her Fancy, Ihe has kepf fixty at a Time of them. 

Welch Sheep brought into fifTex and elfewhere^ for being 
fold to Marjh Graziers and others. — -Great Numbers rf 
thefe Welch Sheep are brought every Year into EJfex^ fome 
without, and fome with Lambs by their Sides, for expofing 
them to Sale to Plow-Farmers and Graziers; the latter 
of which Sort, buy them chiefly to fat in the Salt Marfhet 
of this County, for here there are many thoufand Acres of 
this Sort of Land, that feed and keep Sheep found with the 
greateft Fxpedition. And as they are here fafely confined 
by their large watery Ditches, they are prevented ftraying, 
and thus prefently made fat ; for where thefe Sort can make 
their Efcape out of inclofed Grounds, fome have ftrayed to 
their being quite loft, as the following Story makes out. 

Jn Account of a black Welch Sheep ^ that fhrayed out of 
Hertfordfhire into Wales. — There b a Story current in our 
Country, of a black Welch Shee^ that had a Face ftreaked 
like that of a Badger's ; and being brought up, among o« 
thers, into Hertford/hire for Sale,*it was bought by z 
Farmer, who foon loft it ; for it was afterwards proved that 
it returned home into Wales^ becaufe it was brought up in a 
Welch Flock a fecond time, and returned as before : That 
being brought up a third Time and fold, it was then dif-* 
covered, and proved to be the very fame Sheep that had 
been fo often fold and bought, to the Aftoniihment of 
many. 

Turkey Sheep, — The Turkey Sheep is of the large heavy 
Sort, and the more fo, becaufe their broad Tails are of a 
confiderable Weight. It is reported, that one of their Taik 
has weighed fourteen Pounds and a half, and that the whole 
Sheep was fold for three Pounds. I have heard of a Gentle- 
man, that lives within twenty Miles of London^ who keeps 
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libout thirty Turfi/h fwes, and a Turkijh Ram ; that the 
Ewes were all poled ones, but the Ram was a homed Sheep. 
All of them had brbad Tails, with white Fleeces, fpecklcd 
With black SpotsJ -and ipottled like a Leopard;. but their 
Wool of a very coarfe Nature,. for it is long, and, by.fome, 
faid to be the worfe for their coupling with Goats, which 
makes it ftill more liairy.—- »- A Gentleman in Hertfordjhire 
kept three or four of thefe Turkey Sheep, and when they 
were obferved going to Ram, he had their Tails fewed 
lip, for one of " their Tails was fo broad and heavy, that it 
weighed eight Pounds ; and one of their Lambs, at i>hccring- 
time, weighed fixteen Stone alive. This fame Gentleman . 
was very curious in coUedin^ the largeft Sort of Beafts. 
He fold two Hirtfordfl)ire'\>itd Ram-Lambs for forty Shil- 
lings a-piece. 

Thi Rumney MzrfhShup, — This Marfh has thofe valu- 
able Qualities in it, that I never knew any other by Sight, 
nor Chafafter, endowed with the like. Some think it was 
formerly a Foreft, becaufe Trees have been found cover'd 
m it, but deftroyed by the breaking in of the Sea, and fmcc 
recover'd from it ; is twenty Miles in Length, reaching 
from near Hytbe in Kent^ to Rye, and beyond it in SuJ/ex ; 
in Breadth, ten Miles, from Jppkdore to Rumney. Its 
Soil is compounded of Sand, Gravel, and Marl ; 'tis fitu- 
ated about fixty Miles in Kent from London^ and lies lower 
than the Sea at high Water Mark, which obliges the Pro- 
prietors of the Marfh to be at great Charge to defend it 
againft the breaking in of the Sea- Water, as it often has 
done, moftly about Dim-Church. But now they are fo 
artful and diligent, that, of late Years, they have received 
very little Damage. And although this Marfli lies very 
low indeed, yet the Ground is of fuch a. Nature, that when 
,it receives a Shower of Rain, it prefently difcharges it ; and 
is fo fertile, that it maintains more Sheep and Oxen than, 
perhaps, ten times this Quantity of Ground would do of 
Upland Meadow. Here they keep moft Wether Sheep; 
and as for their Ewes, the Lambs they wean from them ; 
they fold on the Hills, and next Spring bring them into the 
Marfh to fat ; for here Sheep and Lambs are not long feed- 
ing and fatting for the Butcher, although they were ftunted 
"by Poverty not long before : And fo extraordinary rich is 
this grazing Ground, that it not only produces fweet Mut- 
ton to great Reputation, but thofc Sheep alfo of a large 
Sort, fome weighing thirty Pounds a (garter, and carry 

H on 
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on them a gooi dofe-curled Woo), but not fo good as totnfi 
of the Weil-Country Sheep. They never rot here, uq- 
Jefs it be by fome extraordinary Accident ; for when the 
Vales of England rot their Sheep, thefe Marfh Graziers get 
the moft Money. One of thefe Gentlemen Graziers that 
lives at Tenttrden, a Mayor Town near this MarCi, tol4 
inc there, he would, by no Means, buy my Book, becaufe 
1 gave Receipts to prevent the Rot. When Mutton fcll^ 
for Threepence per Pound, it is faid thefe Graziers Uve well ^ 
and fo it's a Sign, if fine-built Houfes will fljew it, fpr her^ 
is an uncommon Sight of them. 

The Accaunt a certain Shepherd gives of folding and break'^ 

ing Welch Sheep. A chiltern Farmer, who has mucf^ 

open Field Land, belonging to the Farm he rents, bought iL 
a Parcel of lyelcb Sheep to fold, but before he could righdw 
bring them to good Behaviour, his Sbepht-rd was at abuS^ 
dance of Trouble in breaking them to it ; for, a* A^ 
Bodied were very fmall, they would get through the SloatsJfl 
the Hurdles, or leap over them, and learn olhers to do C* 
fame; and by this would get into the green Corn, i 
away, and could be hardly confined in the Fold ; for thejf 
vere fo wild, that they would endure much lugging by a 
t)og before they would yield to Difcipline : For as thefe, ancj 
Seatch Sheep are bred and fed at their full Liberty on Moun? 
tains, it is contrary to their Nature to be confined. Wherfc 
fore they are the lefs fit for Folding, and moftly fold, as't' 
have obferved, mto Kent 3X).A EJfex^ to Farmers, forfeiting 
them in their Marfhes j for here, as they are confin'd by 
deep, large Ditches, and always under a full Belly bf Graft, 
jf they ftay any where they will here. But oifVelch Shecp^ 
more in my third and lall Book, where I fhall give aii 
Account how » Gentleqian kept them among Deer in his 
Park. 
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tif Paf^efi ireeMng or buying in a tight Sdrl 
^ Sheep, f«r ati/weriag to their greatefi 
Profit, 

ffT/eitf imi vehat Shtep te buy infer a Cbt'lltrn Farmtr't 
greattjl Profit. 

^TtTr^iA T.I mean by the Woid Chiltcrn is, as the 
E' YV ™n>crs "^^ '' ^° mean, a hilly, dry Country, 
k confifllng of Arabic Lands and Pafturc Grounds, where it- 
L^wn artificial GrulTus ; as Clover, Trefoil, Rcygrafs, SainC- 
M&quK, Turnip;, isc. for feeding and fatting Sheep, Lamb*, 
PSm other Cattle ; which are Convenicncies that few Vale 
farmers can enjoy. But Diflionary Authors define the 
Word, as meaning a Country under the Influence of a chill 
J^it. Now fome of ihefc Chiltern Farmers think it the moft 
Profit to breed their own Sheep, others of them are of ano- 
^er Mind, and think It moft their Intereft to buy in a& 
they feed and fat, in fuch a Manner, as to have a freffi 
-Stock in every Year to fold and fat ; and, by this Means, 
- to have lean or Ilore Sheep come in, and fat ones to go oJf, 
To as to bring in a conftant Proht. In this Account there- 
fore, I fhall confine myfelf to writing on the Pradtice of a 
Chiltern Farmer, who buys all, and breeds none. About 
CandUmas, or between that and Lady-day, he buys in, ei- 
ther Wether Tegs, with two broad Teeth, or three-year 
old Sheep, with four broad Teeth : If the firA Sort, he folds 
them the two following Summers under a full Bellyful of 
Meat, that they may feed free of being (tunted, thrive, 
9nd get Flelh a-pace, even while they are folding; for thua 
they are under a conflant Preparation for fatting, by lj\'ing 
chiefly in inclofed Grounds, where they have Plenty of 
Clover, or other artificial or natural Grafs, green Thetches, 
Turnips, iJc. Then, after two Summers folding them, the 
Farmer, in the Month of Auguft, draws out and feparates 
t£ofe Wether Sheep from others, that he defigns to fat on 
his Turnips, and puts them into his Stubbles and After-Pa- 
Rures, there to graze and eat up the Grafs and Weeds ; by 
which they get fo forward in FleQi, that they foon fat on 
H % Turnips, 
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Turnips, where they arc fed on frefh Parcels every now anJ 
then by a careful Shepherd, till they are full fat for fending 
and felling them at Smithfield Marjcet. And as to the fe- 
cond Sort, or four-toothed Sheep, he likewife feeds. and 
folds them under a conftant Bellyful of Meat, infomiach 
that they may be juftly faid (if he a£b the prudent Manager) 
to fat, in a fmall Degree, under fuch their Feeding and Fold- 
ing, but does not keep them longer than one Year in all j.for, 
after their Summer Foldings he, according to Cuftom^ feeds 
them in his Stubbles and Failures, and next in his Tiirnips, 
till they are full fatted for a London Sale. It is true, that 
moft folding Sheep go on Commons that lie near kiclofed 
Grounds every Day, but then they do little elfe henie^ but 
air, ftretch, and clean themfelves j for what. Feed thcjr get 
here is next to nothing, becaufe they fill their Bellies fo IrcQ 
in the Inclofures. 

How either a Chiltern^ or a Vale Far me f^ may coma t!ftbe 
hejl Breed of Sheep, — There are no Sheep better to brieed 
for anfwering the two profitable Ends of the Fold and tlie 
Butcher, than the Weft-Country and the Hirtfordjbire 
horned Sheep, becaufe tliey are generally of a right Size, 
the foundeft of Sheep, are hardy Breeders, tender Dams, 
and yield a valuable Wool : A right Choice of thefe very 
much concerns thofe Farmers in particular, who keep Ewes 
within Ground for breeding and fuckling Grafs-Lambs, and 
folding them after their Lambs are fold to the Butcher : 
And the fame a Vale Farmer, that keeps Ewes for Breeding 
and Folding ; for which Purpofe a Ewe of two Years old^ 
that is in Lamb the firft Time, is the right Sort, And why 
I recommend thefe two Sorts of Sheep, in Refufal of all 
others, is, becaufe they commonly come off found Layers 
of Ground ; the Weft-Country Sheep from off their high 
dry Grounds or Downs ^ and the Hertfordjhire from off in- 
clofed, gravelly, chalky, fandy, and loamy Soils, and off 
Commons of the fame Nature. And becaufe they are not 
fo apt to ftray away, like the Englijh pole, or the • Welch 
or Scotch Sheep, a Breed from fuch Sheep, by a right Ram, 
may ftock a Farmer with a true-bred profitable Sort j and 
this the fooner, if the Ewes bring him Twin Lambs, as 
many of thefe are apt to do. But avoid, as much as you 
can, the breeding of Sheep by Vale Ewes, where they arc 
fufpecScd to come off rotten Ground. 

The Marks of a right Wejlern and Hertfordlhire Ewe^ 
for bringing the hejl Breed of Sheep, — Chusb a Ewe with 

wide 
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wide Shoulders, broad Loins, deep-bodied, fliort-legg'd, 
hand fome- headed, with Horns not too big ; the Weft- 
Country Ewe with a white Face, and white Legs, and 
the Hertfordjbire Ewe with a fpeckled Face : Of either be 
ftire (he is a good-coated one, I mean, that her Wool has a 
full white Curl ; for there is more in this than moft Jt^eribns 
are aware of. 

The Benefits of having a clofe-wooTd Breed of Sheep. 

A CLOSE-woord Sheep is not in that Danger of fufFering 
by the Pelt- Rot nor Red- Water, as the fhaggy loofe-wool'd 
one is ; becaufe when a Sheep has fuch a clofe-curl'd Fleece 
on its Back, the Rain cannot make that Lodgment in it as 
it does in a loofe-wool'd Sheep ; nor can the cold Winds 
liave that Power to enter and chill the Body of the former, 
as it can the latter. A clofe-curl'd woolly Sheep, after a 
Shower of Rain, upon fhaking its Body, will difcharge 
much of it, when a loofe-wool'd one receives and rttains 
it. This is an Iteni of the greater Confequence, becaufe 
as the Ewe and the Ram is, fo will the Breed be ; and an 
Error in the Beginning or Foundation of a Thing is of the 
ivorfer Nature, as it may have its EflFcfts on the Breed for 
a long Time after. And I believe I may affirm it for a 
Truth, that Thoufands of Sheep have been loft by Means 
of the Chill of Rains and cold Winds, particularly after they 
have been fliorn \ becaufe their Skin or Pelt, at that Time, 
is moft expofed to receive and lodge them, as it has loft its 
woolly-covering Protcftion ; for the Skin of this Beaft is the 
toioft fpungy, and the moft porous of all other Skins whatfoe- 
ver. And hence it is, that Rains and Winds have fuch a 
ready Accefs to enter into, and corrupt the Blood of this 
moft excellent Creature, which brings it under Sicknefe 
or the fatal Rot : But more of this^ when I write on 
Wool. 

A Method taken by fome of the Hertfordfhire Farmers t§ 

come by a Breed of a right Sort of Sheep. To make this 

the more plain, 1 have, in the nrft Place, to fay, that, in 
many Parts of Middlefex and Hertford/hire^ there are, I 
believe, more Houfe-Lambs fuckled and fatted, than in all 
England befides : And, for this Purpofe, the fuckling Far- 
mer is very curious in purchafmg the very beft Dorfetjhire^ 
and other Sorts of Weft-Country Ewes ; as knowing tha^, 
upon this, a chief Part of his Profit depends, in order for 
his having thofe Lambs that will fell beft ; and thefe Ewes 
are thofe that are rightly colour^d-wool'd and Ihaped : For 
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which Rcafons, the ruckling Farmer is tempted to give thf 
largeii Price, that he may have Ewes witli thcfc good Pro- 
perties, and bring himTwin Lambs. Now tliefe choice Ewcsj 
after ihcy have bred and fucJtIed Houfe Lambs for about — 
Years, are generally fo wo^n out by conftant Breeding 
and buckling, that they fell them off to make Room for 
younger and freihcr Parcels of Ewes ; and, jn order to i^ 
they dxive thefe old ones to Fairs and Maikets : Now it 14 3 
thefe old Suckling Ewes, that fome of our nice Hertford^ I 
^irt Farmers, make it their Bui'mefs to buy, for breeding 
a Lamb or two out of each of them, in order to come b 
the heft Breed of Sheep j for as thefe Ewes were the culI^L 
ones of Fiocks, they are thofe that exceed others in Good?! 
jiefs. Again, as thefe old Suckling Ewes are advanced in Age, 
they have the iargeft Bones and Sinews, Car beyond a veiy 
young Sheep ; and therefore the more capable of brining 
ftrong Lambs, I have bred the beft Lambs from my oldeft 
Sheep ; and thefe Suckling Ewes are feldom fo old, at their 
felling off, but that they will breed once, twice, or more ; 
But all Farmers that buy thefe Sorts, (hould take this Cau7 
tion with them, which ts, that they muft not expeiit thefe 
Sort of Suckhng Ewes to feed on a Common, or in any 
open Field where they can ftray away, without the clofc 
Attendance of a Shepherd and liis Dog ; becai^fe, as ihey 
have been always ufed to feed, and been confined in full 
Feed, within inclofed Grounds, they will not fiay on Com- 
mons, or any where elfe, where they can ftray from : For 
that thefe are an old cunning Sort, that will find out the 
beft Living if they can come by it, and Ihift where a young 
Sheep cannot, therefore will bring up her Lambs in the beft 
Order; and after ftie has fo done, fhe may be fatted, and 
fold to the Butcher for more than her prime Coft. But for 
further illuitrating this Account, I fliall infert the Words 
of Jtiam Spud, an ancient Author, relating fomewhat to 
this Subjeft ; who begins his Paragraph thus — IVhat is to 
ht obfirvid in fht ChoUe ef Sheep. Of Sheep (fays he) 
there are fundry Breeds, according to the Country they arc 
bred in, and the Paftures they feed on. The rich Cham- 
paign Country produces a large Breed ; and a cliffy, thofe of 
a rcafonable Stature ; the wild and mountainous Ground 
a fmall and wearifh Sheep. To have Succcfs In Dealing 
(fays he) is to procure found Sheep, and to do this, knovr 
well from what Parts you have thera: Be dihgent to en- 
quire, whether there he any infe«^cd in thofe Quarters, and 
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of the Ground they feed on, with the Manner of their 
f'eeding and Ordering, that nothing may differ in it ; qr if 
:|ny thing be alter'd, it may be for the better. As for thtt 
Obfervation of the Ground where they feed, the red Soil 
is held the beft ; next to that, the dufkifh inclining to red i 
and that which is duiki{h and whiti(h is little to be regarded, 
as not fit fortfae^ Improvement of Sheep. And for chufing 
breeding ^wes, take, fays he, thefe Diredions, viz* — The 
beft Tin^e to chufe them for the Fold is at two Years old, 
|md no;t^ exceeding three : And as for knowing the Age, 
take Notice^ t^t the firft Year {he will have two broad 
Tec^h before ; at two, four broad Teeth ; at three, fix ; 
at four, eight, and then the Mouth begins to break, and 
her Teeth grow (hort, and ftand out of Order. Obfervc 
that file has a deep Belly, white and (hining ; Wool foft 
and plvable ; a long Neck, large Dugs, fmooth Horns, 
large Back, and gold-^olour'd (hining Eyes ; lone and lean 

JLregs, a long Tail, and well cover'd with Wool. Thus 

far the ancient Author — But I fay further, that I had an 
<>ld Ewe, whofe Teeth were all worn out and gone, except 
her Grinders, which brought me a good Lamb that I fatted 
^nd fold off* to the Butcher ; but I loft this Ewe with one 
other, as they were fatting in a Place by themfelves, by 
two Dogs that kiird them, in the Year 1747* And there 
have been many Inftances of old Ewes breedmg and bring* 
Jing up their Lambs at Grafs, at twelve and thirteen Years 
of Age, to Profit. However, as to thefe Sort of Ewea 
that are fold off from fuckling Houfe-Lambs, they are fel- 

dom kept beyond Years old for that Bufmefs ; fo that 

as old as they are, they are young enough to breed more 
Lambs. — Some Farmers are of another Mind, and think 
themfelves moft in the right, when they buy in prime, 
young Weftern Ewes, that are to lamb about Eajler ; for 
that they then have Grafs enough to fat their Lambs ofi^, anil 
fell them for about half a Guinea a-piece ; and if thev have 
Twin Lambs, as many of them have, they'll be double Pr^ 
fit, according to old famous Tujfer*^ Rhimes. 

Ewes yearly, hy Twinning, rich Matters do make. 
The Lambs of fuch Twinners, for Breeders, go uke : 
For Twinlings be Twiggers, Increafe for to bring, 
tphough fome for their IVigging, Peccavi may fing. 

Wl^ 
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Which the ingenious Commentator on his Lines explains thus : 
In fome Parts of Norfolk and Lincohijhire^ (fays he] they keep 
none butTwinlings, but then it is in rich Land, as Marfh Land 
and fuch ; and that they may not fing Peccavi^ they put the Ewes 
not to Ram until a Fortnight after Michaelmas^ fo that the 
Lambs fall about the Beginning of Aprils or latter End of 
March ; for a Ewe gjocs twenty Weeks in Lamb, and yeans 
in the twenty-firft Week — To which I add, that a Farmer, 
who has Plenty of Grafs and Corn, ought to buy thofe Ewes 
that bring Twin Lambs, which he may do from the Weft-» 
Country at any Time of the Year ; for here they make i% 
Part of their Bufinefs to breed fuch : I have known fome of 
thefe Sort bring four Lambs at a Time. But this I in- 
tend further to difcourfe on, when I write of fuckling Houfe- 
Lambs ; and here muft#obferve to my Reader, that where 
Ewes are kept only to breed for the Fold, then a Far- 
mer had better buy Ewes that are not of the Twin-Breed, 
becaufe thefe Twin Sorts are not fo capable of travelling to 
and from the Fold, as thofe Ewes are that hring only (ingle 
Lambs ; nor are Twin Ewes fo fit to get their Living oi^ 
the fhort Bite of a Common or other poor Ground, as the 
Ewe is that brings only one Lamb at a Time. 

The Jingular Fancy of a Hertfordfliire Farmer ^ for breeds 
ing the heft Sort of Sheep for his Fold^ and for the nutcher."- 
This Farmer was one Mr. Andrew^ that rented a great 
Farm near Great Gaddefden^ who kept a better Sort of Sheep 
for many Years than his Neighbours did. And for doing.it 
in the following Manner, at firft, I fliall give my Reader his 

Reafons, viz. This Farmer formerly kept a horned Ram, 

and horned Ewes, by which Means he loft many Lambs, 
becaufe they were furnifh'd with fuch large Horns, that fome 
of their Lambs had little ones about an Inch long when they 
fell ; for as the Ewes were kept within Ground on full Meat, 
fome of their Lambs were fuch very large overgrown ones, 
as caufed the Death of feveral of his Ewes. Now to alter 
this Inconvcniency, he ftock'd himfelf with another Sort ; 
for inftead of the Hertfordjhire Ewes, he bought in fome 
of the fmall Wcftern horned Sort, and put to them a large 
pole Leicejierjhire Ram ; thefe bred him a Sort of Sheep to 
his Mind, for their Lambs having no Horns at Lambing 
Time, and being of middle Size, the Ewes lamb'd them 
cafily and fafely : And thus this Farmer came by a right 
Breed of fmall fnail-horned Sheep, that he folded, and af- 
terwards fatted for the Butcher to his defu-'d Profit. 

Tbt 
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The great Lofs that a Chi Item Farmer fuJtairCd by an Er~ 
rer of Judgment^ in attempting to breed a Flock of Sheep on 

ia f mall Parcel of Land. This Faft I know to be true, 

becaufe I was an Eye-witnefs to great Part of it ; and hap- 
pened thus : A fmail Farmer being Owner of only three in* 
dofed Fields and an Orchard, containing in all about eight 
or nine Acres of Land ; and having, befides, a Right to, and 
Liberty of grazing Cattle on' an adjacent unlimited Com- 
mon, he attempted to get Money by breeding, feeding, and 
felling Sheep with their I.ambs. And, in order to it, he 

bought in, I think, Ewes, which he fed on this Com- 

' tnon during the Summer Seafon : And while this was doing, 
he plowed and fowcd a Three-acre inclofed Field with Tur- 
nip-feed 5 and a Crop of hoed Turnips he got, with which 
he propofed to feed his Ewes and their Lambs, in order to 
fell them as Couples afterwards, and then to buy in a frefh 
Stock for doing the like another Year. But fo it happened, 
that his chimerical Scheme brought him under a great Lofi, 
for inftead of getting Money he loft a pretty deal ; for when 
he came to feed his Ewes, with their Lambs, on the Tur* 
nips, he gave them fo few at a Time, that fome of his 
Ewes died, with their Lambs, by Hunger, and others b^ 
Sicknefs, fo that it was thought he loft near half his Flock, 
bv thus over-ftocking his Ground with ifiore Cattle than 
hu Land could well maintain. But this his Infatuation ap^ 
pear*d to be no Wonder to his Neighbours, who knew his 
Avarice led him to pick Thiftles, and do fuch other fervile 
Work on Sundays^ that even many of the worfer Sort of 
Libertines would have been afham'd of. He has fince been 
on the lodng Side for feveral Years, and like to be (o. 
: Curing leaping Sheep >^-l HAD among my^ folding Flock 
of Sheep, fome of the pole Sort, which are generally Leap- 
crs : Two of thcfe would frequently jump over my Fold 
Hurdles ; nor could I prevent it, till I dapt Dog-couplings 
on them. 

Hw) an old Farmer kills fome of his fatting Sheep before he 
fells a large Parcel ofthem^ in order to find out their fVeight 
and true Value ^ for his felling them with the better yudg'^ 

ment, This old politick Manager of his Catde lives near 

me, and as he keeps a Flock of about three hundred Sheep, 
he fats every Year part of them in his Turnips. And the 
better to inform his Judgment, he fometimes kills one in 
his Houfe, that he may know their Value, and what to 
siik and fell them for. 

I , CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of feeding Ewes and Lambs to Lofs andProJk. 

The Jdvict ef a Father Parmr ta his Sen, a Farmer^ ami, 1 
cerning hu keefhig Eiues and Lambs ta Ln/i, and dirtiitag 
him hew ta make a quick Profit of Sheep. 

THIS Father was a Farmer, living in the Parifli of i 
Gilts Chejfon, in the County of Bucki : The Son likfr^-/ 
wile a Farmer in Hertford/hire : Bolli kept Sheep on ftnal''-^ 
Farms. The Father, as a fagc Senior, counfels hia Son |' 
avoid keeping Ewes all theWintcr, by telUng him itw 
Opinion, that a Ewe and her Lamb, bcingkcpt all the Winter 1 
for flore-Sheep, would eat as much Meat as they are worth, 
thcrelore advifed him not to do it, but to buy in full-mouth 'd 
or eight-toothed Wether Sheep, about May-day, (for yoii 
mut): know both tbefe Farmers livedin a chiltcrn, indofed 
Country) for folding them all theSummertodrefs the pIowH 1 
Land, and thereby increafe the Bulk of his Ciops of Giain^ J 
Turnips, ttff. and when his Harveft is got in, then to giw" 
over folding them, and turn them into the Stubble, there t 
let them feed and lie at their Eafc, in order to give them H_ 
Opportunity to get Flefli, and make them in a forwad 
Condition to fell to tliofe great Farmers who buy Sheep if 
bout Allhalhniidt, to fat for the Butcher in Turnips, 

Rapes, or both, the following Winter. Now one Real 

why he advifed hij Son to buy in fuH-mouth'd Wethe* 
Sheep, in Refufal of younger ones, was, hecaufe, as he fa>d» 
thefe fuU-mouth'd Sort were cheaper than a younger Sort, 
efpecially about that Time of Year, when molt Farmers 
buy in Tegs and Thaives. A fecond Reafon was. That, ai 
thefe fulUmouth'd Wether Sheep have been (as they gene- 
rally arc) wintered very hard, by their eatmg little elfe than 
Straw, and being folded all the Summer on the Ihort Bite, 
or Feed, of what Grafs and Weeds they could get on a Com- 
mon J when they come to enjoy a full Bite of Grafs and 
Wceda among Stubble, and on the grafs Baulk of inclofcd 
Fields, and have nothing elfe to do but to live and feed eafy, 
they will thrive very faft, and get into fuch good Order of 
Flefli, by AUhallsnlide, that they will then fell for a fatif- 
faftory Price, to thofc Farmers who mike it their BuTmeri 
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to fow large Quandties of Land, with Turnips, or Rapes* 
or both, for fatting Wether Sheep. In the next Place, I 
ihall give fome AcoDunt bow a Sheep and Lamb may be- 
come fo chargeable, for a Farmer to keep as Stores, that 
made this Father Farmer fay, they will eat more than they 
arfc worth. To do this, I will fuppofe that the Farmer 
folded the Ewe in the Summer, if not the Lamb with her ; 
but whether he did one or both, they both Ibould have a 
better Living than what a Common affords, or elfe the Ewe 
would want a due Quantity of Milk to nuintain her Lamb» 
and thus both would pine and become lean and ftunted, or 
perhaps die in the Winter, or Spring, and thus bring the 
\>wner under a Lofi.' But I will luppofe that the Ewe goes 
on well all the Summer Seaibn, and takes Ram in Augi^ or 
September y (the ufual Time for Store Ewes to take Ram,} (he 
then muft be well kept the major Part of the Winter in good 
Grafs, in Turnips, or Rapes, and with the beft of Hay, elfe 
ibe cannot breed her Lamb in Perfedion. Her laft Year's 
Lamb muft be alfo kept extraordinary well throughout the 
Winter, on Grafs, or Turnips, or Rapes, and with fome of 
the beft of Hay, elfe it will prove a ftunted one, and perhaps 
die for Want. But fuppofing both Ewe and Lamb goes on 
well throughout the whole Winter, yet as both muft be 
kept extraordinaty well, in Plenty of the beft Meat, where 
is the Profit ? Or, whether it be not a juft Query, if the 
Meat is not worth all the Money the Ewe and Lauiib wiU 
fetch, if they were to be ibid in the Spring ? 

An Aecount of the bigbeft Imprevement that a certain Gentle^ 
man^ every lear^ makes of bis wet ^ loamy Lands ^ by [ewing 
ihem with Turnips and Rapes ^ emi feeding his Sheep ana Lambs 

with them. This Gentleman, wifer than ten thou(and 

others, by reading my Books on Husbandry, viz. My 
twelve monthly ones, intituled. The Modern Hujbandmani 
and perhaps my others. The Cbiltern and Vale Farmer — - 

The Pra^ical Farmer My New Experiments in Hus^ 

bandry My two Books On the Timber Tree^ &c. was 

moved to fend to me for fumifhing him with a three-wheel 
drill Plough, and a Horfe-*break, with it, in the Year 1741. 
The Plough was to fow Wheat, or Barley, or Peafe, or 
Turnip, or Rape Seed, which it would do. The Horfe- 
bfeak was to hoe and clean the Spaces or interval Ground 
between the Drills of Corn ; but was too large an Inftru«> 
tnent to do this between the Drills of Turnips or Rapes, fo 
0i4t f hefe were all forced to be hoed with hand Hoes, But 
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it was not long that this Gentleman made ufe of this three* 
wheel drill Plough, and this Horfe-brealc, becaufe there haf 
been an Improvement made fmce on thefe two Inilruments, 
that greatly exceed them^ one of them is a very light four* 
wheel drill Plough, that is much lighter and much more 
ufeftil than the three- wheel Sort ; for the three- wheel drill 
Plough has only one Hopper for holding a Peck of Seed, byt 
this tour-wheel drill Plough has not only a Peck Seed Hopper^ 
but alfo a Bufhei Manure Hopper, that drops out the Ma- 
nure on the Seed as foon as it is fown in the Drills, and co« 
vered by a little light Harrow, about a Foot in Length, that 
is fixed to the Tail of this four-wheel drill Plough ; all which 
it excellently well performs, in thehigheft Perfe^ion, though 
drawn either only by one Man before, and pufhed on and 
guided by another Man behind, or it may be drawn by only 
a very little Horfe. Nor ought it to be wondered at, that this 
four-wheel drill Plough with its Peck Seed Hopper, and its 
Bufliel Manure Hopper, with its little Harrow, isthuswork'd 
by only two Men without a Horfe; for it is a moil light In* 
firument, eafily drawn along, elfe two Men could not fow ai^ 
Acre and Half of Land with Turnip, or Rape Seed, in Drills^ 
at a Foot afunder,in one Day, and thus Day after Day, with- 
out complaining of their Labour, if they have but a Bottle 
of ftrong Ale, or Beer, allowed each of them for drinking 
at their Work. The Ground being thus fown with Turnip, 
or Rape Seed, or both, they are partly hoed by the Horfe- 
break, and partly by Hand-hoes, and each I'urnip and each 
Rape thereby left to grow at a Foot afunder : But of this 
more in my next Work on Husbandry, deligned to be wrotQ 
in twelve monthly Books more, to be intituled — New Dtf- 
caveries and Improvements in Hujbandry, Each Book to coip* 
tain five Cuts of new Inftruments of Hujbandry But tore- 
turn to ipy Subjeft, of improving Sheep, and Lambs j I have, 
to fay, that their Profit moftly confifts in feeding them in the 
gnjateft Plenty of Meat with, the leaft Charge, in the Win- 
ter and Spring Seafon ; upon this Account I muft needs fay, 
as an Eye-witnefs, that this Gentleman makes the beft Pro- 
vifion for it, of any Gentleman I ever met with ; for when 
the Turnips (which by this Means are the largeft of Turnips) 
are wanted to feed his Sheep and Lambs with, where the 
Ground lies low and wet, he draws them, carries them to 
one of his Meadows, and there lets his Sheep and Lambs eat 
<hem, without fearing that fuch drawing and feeding the 
Turnips from off the Ground they grew on, will much hurt 
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{ty becaufe his arable Land, though a Vale Sort, lies not fo 
low as many Vale Lands do, and therefore not fo fubje£l to 
be damaged by Inundations of Waters as they are, which 
pbliges their Occupiers to plow them always one Way, and 
thus deprives them of bringing fuch low Vale Ground into 
an early fine Tilth for fowing and enjoying Crops of Tur- 
nips, or Rapes, fiut this Gentleman's Cafe is otherwife, for 
although he draws his Turnips to feed his Sheep with theoi 
elfewhere, yet, as he plows his Land a-crois, and fows it 
with Wheat, Barley, Peafe, Turnips, and Rapes, out of 
his four-wheel drill rlough, with Manure on them, lam of 
Opinion he carries on his Huibandry in thehigheftPerfedlion. 
fiut to be more particular in my Account of this Gentleman's 
I'roceedings, I have further to obferve, that he keeps two 
Flocks of Sheep , one of Ewes, and the other of Wethers ; 
(he Ewes, for the mod Part in his inclofed Grounds, and the 
Wethers on a Common ; the firft Sort to breed and fat 
Lambs, and the laft to fold his Land. And that his Sheep 
may not want a Bellyful of Meat, in the fnowy Seafons, 
and in other hard Weather, he commonly fows one Drill 
vith Turnip Seed, and the next with Rape Seed ; and this he 
pan eafiiy do, by leaving a Space of two Feet between each 
Drill of Turnip Seed ; and when all the Field is thus fown 
lyith Turnip Seed, he begins again, and fows his Rape Seed 
in Drills, between each Drift of Turnip Seed, till the Field 
4s all fowri with both Sorts of Seed ; and when they are all 
regularly hoed, each 7'urnip and each Rape will fland jufta 
Foot afunder. The Turnips, as I faid, he draws firft, and 
feeds them on bis Meadow Ground, either for maintaining 
)iis Store Wether Sheep, in the Winter and Spring Seafons» 
againft folding Time, or to fat them for Market. And as 
to the Rapes, he lets them be fed, in the Place they grow 
sn by the Ewes, for breeding in them abundance of MilJc 
ibr fatting their Lambs ; which is what he can the more con^ 
venientiy do, as the Sheep have the more Room to feed oa 
them, by the Turnips being drawn and carried away. But 
there is alfo another Conveniency attending the Feeding of 
Kapes in the Place they grow in, and that is this ^ when 
^ey have been eaten down, if the Ewes are fhifted out of 
one Field into another, in due Time, the Rapes will grow 
^nd fhoot again for a fecond Feeding : And how ferviceable 
fuch a fucculent, fattening Plant is to Sheep and Lambs, eve- 
ry one knows that experiences it; for as its high, branching, 
|arge, leafy Head is niuch taller than I'urnips, they are 
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more ready to feed Ewes and Lambs with in inowy Seafoti 
when Turnips are covered and hid by the Snow, which 

g events Sheep coming at to feed on them. This is good 
lifbandry with a Witnefs, hecaufe by thus drilling hii 
Wheat, his Barley, his Peafe, his Turnips, and his Rapes, 
this Gentleman makes the grcateft Profit of his Corn, of hii 
Sheep, of his Lambs, and of his Land : For by thus fowing 
his Grain in Drills he gets Corn, Turnips, Rapes, and arti- 
ficial Grafs, on his Ground, every Year, without being con- 
fined to the general Pra£lice that is obfcrved almoft through- 
out England, I mean, that of letting Land lie fallow every 
third Year to fwceten it, fine it, and kill its Weeds, for 
fowing it with Wheat or Barley ; but here is no Neceffity to 
iofc the Benefit of the Ground every third Year, ("though 
it's a flat, wet Sort) by letting it lie inaiSive, without the 
Growth ofGratn, orTurnips, or Rapes, or artificial Grafa, 
or Thetches, becaufe by hoeing the interval Earth with a 
Horfe-break {that will clean five or fix Acres in one Day) 
it is kept in a continual Tilth Order, clear of Weeds, and 
therefore may be fown Scores of Years together to the 
greateil Profit. Upon all which Accounts I fay, that where 
a Gentleman or Farmer has Territory enough, and its Soil 
is of that Nature as will admit of| this four-wheel drill Plough 
and Horfe-break Operations, this moft excellent new-in- 
vented four-wheel drill Plough may be worth to him its 
Weight in Silver ; both which Infiruments I fell and fend 
to any Perfon on a proper Order, with Direflions for their 
profitable Ufes. And firit, as they relate to his Advantage 
in fowing Grain, I have to fay, that this drill Plough favcs 
Seed, for that lefs Seed fows an Acre this Way, than in the 
broad-caft or any other Way, and yet returns more than or- 
dinary at Harveft. Secondly, the fame may be faid of Manure 
fown in Drills, out of the four-wheel Plough, which caufcs 
Wheat and Barley to grow luxuriant, ftand firm, and ripen 
fooner than when they grow in any other Pofture ; Peafe al- 
fo and Thetches, Turnips and Rapes, are thus forced ints 
a mofl fertile and early Growth. Thirdly, as to his Sheep 
and Lambs; his Turnips and Rapes by thofe Means never 
mifs taking, and growing in the rankeft Order, and confc- 
quently fats his Sheep and Lambs, with ihegreateft Expedi- 
tion, Thus, as the largeft Crops are to be obtained by this 
Way of Sowing, and this Way of covering Manure on the 
Seed in the Drill, there is the more Feed for Cattle, the more 
Dung, the more Wool, and the more Flefh; and I maya^dj 
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^t in Courie there b Ac more Money to be got. It^s true^ 
that in fi^h a wet Situation of Ground, both Sheep and 
Iiamhs are vtxy fubje£l to rot ; but this I can eafily prevent at 
a very fmall Jbxpence, though all the Sheep in the Country 
fot befides, and even vrhilethey are feeding on Turnips, or 
Rapes, on fuch low wet Ground, by two feveral Ways : 
One is, by letting a Trough, one or more, ftand in the 
Field of Turnips, or Rapes, fumifhed with a compounded 
dry Meat ; the other Way is, by giving each Sheep or Lamb 
Hidf a Pint of a Liquor, I ihall in my third Book give a full 
Account of, being the iiune Liquor that prevented one of 
this Grentleman's Flocks from Rotting, that he gave it to, 
by an undeniable Proof, and for which he well rewarded me| 
ii by his Certificate, hereafter written,may app^. 

An Account of a famous whiftUng Hertifordfhire Shepherd^ 
fiiwing the Advantages of a Shepherd being Majier of a good 
JVbiJHe. — —This is a Qualification truly necefl'ary, for 
making it aferviceable Signal both to a Shepherd's Dog and 
to the Sheep he looks after: And iirfl, as to the Dog ; for by 
a loud ihrill Whiftle he may hear and obey his Mafter, and 
come to hun from a confiderable Oiftance at once. By a 
loud WhifUe the Dog is obliged to leave off hunting or 
driving a fingle Sheep or Flock, and thus hindered from 
running Sheep intoSuifeit, Scab, and other Maladies; or a 
Ewe^irom being barraiTed till (he caft her Lamb, or damag- 
ing her Milk, bo when a Dog has Hold of a Sheep's Ear, 
he is immediately made to let go his Hold by the quick Sound 
of his Mailer's Whiftle : Thus alfo in a dark Night a Dog 
is dire&ed to find out his Mafter by his WhifUe, when bis 
Rafter cannot find him. 

One John Turney^ a Shepherd, that this Year, I747» 
lives with Mr. John Seer s^ a confiderable Chiltern Farmer, 
at Dagnalj fome of whofe Ground €rom mine is parted only 
by the Hempjiead Road, is Mafter of fo loud a Whiftle, that 
if his large Flock, thoiigh fcattered much about* are at the 
farther End of a great Field, and he at the contrary End of 
it, the Sheep, on hearing it, will prefently gather into a 
loundiih clofe Body, and in this Manher march toward the 
Place where he is. And if they don't readily obey his Whif- 
tle, he fends his Dog to fetch them ; but when they come vo- 
luntarily forward without the Dog, they walk the more lei- 
furely, and with lefs Difturbance to their full Bellies ; by 
which Means the Flock is brought to the Fold in right Orcler, 
and to the Eafe and Satisfa^on of our Shepherd \ Cot ^. 



Sheep is a Creature of quick Hearing, is ^afily afFrighted^ 
and prefently ready for Motion, by the noted Whiftle of a 
Shepherd, or by the Bark of his Dog. And now I am to tell 
how this Shepherd performs his loud fhrill Whiftle ; he does 
it by bending his four Fingers, and blowing with much Forct 
between them. But there are feveral Ways of Whiftling 
by the Help of only Fingers ; when I was a Boy j I learnt to' 
whiftle by different Motions of my Fingers, and even with 
one little Finger alone 1 could be heard at a great Diftancew 
But the eafieft, fureft, and readieft Way I always perfbrm'd 
with my two little Fingers, by laying about an Inch of their 
Ends on the flat middle rart of my Tongue, fo that their two 
Ends touch'd each other, but fpread wider afterwards ; and 
thus r could whiftle, in fo loud a Manner, that few or no 
artificial made Whiftles, I think, could exceed mine. 

The Defcrtption of a good Ram. 

Hew a Farmer may have a right Ram to get the befl Lambs^ 
with an Account of the particular Marks fuch a RamJhouU 
have. 

WITHOUT a good Ram there is little Hopes ot 
breeding the beft Sheep : This is fo well known to 
judicious Farmers, that fome will give.an extraordinary Price 
Ibr one. A Man that was fome Years a Farmer in Lincoln^ 
fitrey faid he has known twenty Pounds given for a Ram to 
breed a right Sort of large Sheep from, and that he kxiew 
a Gentleman who made an hundred Pounds of a Ram, and 
the Rams he got. The Ram we moft covet in Hertford'- 
Jhire^ is a Weftern Ram. and we think he is beft bought in 
when he has got four broad Teeth, for that then, if he is a 
good Ram, and kept well, he will laft a ferviceable one till 
he is eight or nine Years old, and be fufficicnt to keep with 
a Flock of forty, fifty, or fixty Ewes. For which Purpofc 
he fhould be a right mark'd one ; that is to fay, he ftiould be 
a very clofe-curl'd, white-wool'd Sheep, broad-loin'd, and 
wide on the top Part of his Shoulders, white-faced, and 
white-nofed,white-claw'd, and white-codded, white-bellied, 
and in fhort all over white, with a ftrong large Tail, and 
with Horns, or better without them : A Ram that anfwers 
thefe Marks, gives its Owner the greateft Aflurance of bis 
gcttmg the beft Lambs. But an ancient Author feemstobe 
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more particular in his Writing on a Ram than I ha\'e been^ 
by faying— See his Eyes be brown, his Ears great, his Brcaft, 
Siioulders, and Buttocks broad, his Stones large, his Tail 
broad and well covered with Wool ; that he be large and 
long of Body, his Forehead broad, round, and well rifing; 
his Noftrils ftreight and ihort, with a very fmall Muzzle % 
his Horns not extraordinary la/ge, nor fcaly-rough, though 
kmt approve of them without Horns, or very little ones, 
cTpeciaily in the Southern Parts, accounting the Dodder Sheep 
the beft Breeders, bccaufe in this Cafe they are not fo dan- 
gerous. The Neck muft be large and right, bending like 
an Horfe's ; the Legs fmall, ihort, and nimble ; the Belly 
deep and well wooUed : See that his Toneue be not black, 
Aor fpeckled ; for then, according to the v erfe of an exccl- 
Jcnt Obferver of thefe Matters, he will get black and fpcck- 
kd Lambs, which are not good for Rearing or Breed ; as 
he fays, 

jind though the Ram in Sight he white as SnoWj 
If black within his Jaws his Tongue be wrought ^ 

Refufe him quite ; lejtifhe leap the Ewe, 
He does infeji the Fold with Colour naught. 

The ill EffeSfs of teaching a Ram to be unlucky^ and of 
keeping him on after his mi fchievous Tricks are known.-^THis 
has been partly my own Cafe, as well as it has been that of 
many others. I bred a Ram from the Weftern fine Breed, 
that had a white Face, ihort Legs, a clofe-curl'd, white 
Wool, and all other Marks of a good one, that I could wilh 
for of its Size, for it was neither too big nor too little, and 
was well put together. Now you muft know I employed 
rather too young a Shepherd to look after my Flock of fold- 
ing Sheep, who was fo iilly (unknown to me for fome Time) 
to teach this Ram to aft the mifchievous Part, which to this 
Youngiler proved a Diverfion : And to bring the Ram to 
anfwer this, while it was in the Fold among the Flock, he 
would bf|;en teaze it, fometimes with his Hat in Hand, and 
fometimes with a Stick, dodging and pointing at him in fuch 
a Manner, that he began to be unlucky at three Years old, 
when he had four broad Teeth, At lait, he was grown fa 
mifchievous as to run at my Ploughman, or any body elfc 
that was near him in the Field, if he could not aitright him 
away with fliaking his Whip or Stick, and fometimes by 
lapping it on his HornS) or ilriking him on his Face with it. 
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This provoked me to part with him to my Butcher in the 
Year • when he was but five Years old. Another 

Ram of the lefler Sort was kept by a Farmer, living about 
four Miles fr#m me,' in the Vale of Aylejbury^ that was like* 
wife taught to run and butt People ; and fo bold grew this 
Creature, that on a Leighton Fair Day, when many Perfons 
were obliged to walk in the Path that leads from Ivinghoe to 
that Town, this Ram put many into a Fright, by aflaulting 
them with his peeked Horns, till a Boy undertook to keep 
him from doing any more Mifchief that Day ; for with a 
Stick and hard Word he could govern him to his Mind, 
for which Piece of good Service the Boy pickM up a pretty 
many Half-pence from the Paflengers that Day. And what 
was further of ill Confequence, this Ram got to be fuch a 
Leaper, that he would jump over any Fold or Stile, and 
thereby teach other Sheep to endeavour the fame ; for none 
of their Stiles could keep him in the Field : At laft he grew 
fo maflerlefs, that he would come from the Field into the 
Farm Yard at his Pleafure ; and once when he did it, he 
purfued a Woman into the very Houfe, and there reign*d 
Mafter, till a fuperior Power difplaced him. Thus this Ram 
went on, till his ill Behaviour provoked the Farmer to fat 
and kill him. 



CHAP. VII. 

Improvements ^/Ewes and their Lambs. 

The Convcniency and Incoiruentency of keeping a Flock of 

Ewe Sheep. 

AS to the keeping a Flock of Ewe Sheep, I know of but 
few that do it in the Vale of Aylejbury^ where moft of 
their Ground lies in common Fields, becaufe here they can't 
hope to farm well without the Afliftance of the Fold, for 
which a Ewe Flock is fomewhat improper ; fmce it is well 
known, that Ewes cannot bear a long Drift, nor live with fo 
little Meat, when in Lamb, as a Wether Sheep can ; nor 
are fo capable of being folded fo early and fo late in the Year 
as Wether Sheep are. In Hertford/hire there are two Sorts 
of Farmers that keep Ewe Flocks j one whereof arc thofe 

that 
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that have not the Conveniencv of a Common to graze them 
on, and therefore are oUigecf (as I have before obferved) to 
keep them within Ground, for making a Profit of their 
Lambs, and by folding them after the Lambs are fatted and 
fold off; Here the Ewes have the Advantage of being free 
from that painful Malady the Foot-Rot, which in manv 
Places both Ewes and Wethers are fubjeS to. But tho(e 
that are moft fubjeA to it are thofe Ewes that fuckle Houfe 
Lambs, bccaufe they are obliged to travel feveral Times a 
Day to and from Home ; by which as they walk through 
Dirt, and perhaps over gravelly Ground, they are more than 
ordinary liable to take up Dirt and Gravel in their Feet, 
that eats into them, fefters, and brings the poor Beaft under 
cxquiflte Pain ; fometimes to the Lofs of its Life, if not time- 
ly relieved. And although this Malady moftly affccls thofe 
Ewes that are conftantly fuckling, yet it fometimes bcfals 
thofe that are driven to and from the Fold among Wether 
Sheep; for many Farmers, cfpecially in the Chiltern Coun- 
try, keep Ewes as well as Wethers in one Flock, for good 
Rcafons ; firft, becaufe in keeping fome Ewes among We- 
thers, they bring a Summer as well asWinter Profit j in Sum- 
mer, after they have lamb'd, and the Lambs are big enough, 
many Farmers fold both Ewes and Lambs among their We- 
ther Sheep ; others fat both Ewes and Lambs, that is to fay, 
when both are fed in Plenty of Meat, and the Lambs are 
fatted and fold off to the Butcher, the Ewes, that in fuch 
good Keeping were getting Flelh all the Time they gave 
ouck, they keep fatting on, till they are fit for the Butcher ; 
and thus a Farmer makes a Summer Profit both of Iiis Ewes 
and of his Lambs, and by the fame is enabled to buy in o- 
ther Ewes from the Weft, or clfewherc, to bring Lambs in 
the Spring Seafon, and fold or fat them in tlie Summer. 

The Profit that a Hertfordfcire Farmer rnade^ by buying in 
a Parcel of Ewe i that were forward in Lamh—'Yui^ Farmer 
I am here writing of, lives within two Miles of my Houfe, 
where he rents a large incIofcJ Farm, confifting of moft ara- 
ble Land, and lefs Meadow, and being one of the notable 
Sort, he, at Hempjiead Fair, in Hertfordjhire^ which is al- 
ways held on Corpus-Chrtfli Day, or three Weeks before Ho- 
h Thurfday^ bought a Parcel of Weftern Ewes forward in 
Lamb ; for they all lamb'd by the latter End of Augvj} ; and 
fed both the Ewes and their Lambs in his Meadow Ground, 
where thcfc tender Dams, and good Nurfcs, foon flitted their 
Lambs 3 for it happened to be a plentiful Year of Grafs, 
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itifotnucli thlt while the Lambs fuck'd their Ewes, the 
Ewes and Lambs fatted apace. The Lambs he fold ofF to 
the Butcher firft, and then continued fatting the Ewes till 
he likewife fold them to the Butcher ; fo that all the Ewes 
and their Lambs were fatted and fold ofF by the latter End' 
of November : And, as the Farmer own'd, he was well paid 
for his thus buying in, feeding, and fatting thefe Ewes and 
Lambs. 

The Management of a Ewe and her Lamb juji yeanedy in 

hard Weather y by this Author. What I mean by hard 

Weather, is frofty, or fnowy, cold or rainy Weather, which 
moftly happens in December^ January^ February ^ and March^ 
>vhen our folding, or ftore Sheep, generally begin and end 
their Lambing. At fuch a Time as this, a Shepherd's SkiU 
and Care is tried, to prefer ve fick or weakly Lambs alive, 
efpecially in very cold wet Weather ; which, unleft an cx- 
ceflive Snow falls in the Night, is the worft Weather of all 
others for Sheep to lamb in abroad, becaufe the cold Air, 
and Rain withal, fo chills the new-fell Lambs, that many 
are not able to refift, but die on the Spot before a Shepherd 
comes into the Field* It alfo fometimes happens, that, 
in very fharp Frofts, when Nights are very long, fomc 
Lambs are frozen to the Ground before they are found ; 
But if they are not thus kill'd, by the Severity of Cold, 
Snows, or Rains, many of the weaker Sort of Lambs (efpe- 
cially thofe that come of very young, or very poor half- 
ftarved Ewes) are yeaned very feeble and fick ; fo that, 
without timely Afliftancc, they muft die : In tliis Cafe, as 
foon as fuch weakly Lamb is found, both Ewe and Lamb 
fliould be brought out of the Field, and kept in an Out- 
houfe or Barn, for one, two, three, or four Days, or more, 
'S& it's more or lefs in Danger of dying, till it gathers 
Strength to endure the open Air. When this happens, or 
that Snows hinder the Ewe from getting her Living abroad, 
we commonly give her Cole, or Turnips, or reafe, or 
OatSj or Bran, in a Trough in the open Air, or under Co- 
ver, with Hay or Peafe-ftraw, for enabling her to maintain 
her Lamb well : Or if the Lamb is fo weak that it cannot 
fuck its Dam (as it often happens) we put the Teat into 
its Mouth, and repeat it, till by this Method we bring it 
to fuck of its own accord. — But if the Ewe's Bag or Ud- 
der is hard and fnarled, or inflamed, and hardly any Milk 
can be got from- her, we then make ufe of Cows Milk, 
fweetned with a little Sugar, and feed the Lamb with it by 
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a Tca*fpoon, or by a Sucking-Botde, or by a Pipe. I have 
a Pewter Sucking-Bottle for this Furpofe ; but where this is 
not, a Hole may be made through a Cork ; and when the 
Cork is faftened into a Pint or Half-pint Glafs-Bottle, a 
Quill may be thruft through it for the Lamb to fuck by, 
tinlefs the Lamb is extream fick or weak ; then feme will 
put warm Cows Milk into the Bowl of a Pipe, and let the 
Lamb take it into its Mouth by the fmall End of it ; and 
after it has got a little ftrong, then we let the Sucking-Bottle 
come into Ufe, till the Lamb fucks enough from the Ewe 

to do without other Help. Injanuaryj 174^-8, I bad a 

Ewe that refufed to let her iirft Lamb fuck, till we brought 
her to it by Degrees ; fo that what by her unnatural Beha- 
viour, and the Want of a fufHcient Quantity of Milk, the 
Lamb muft have been ftarved, bad we not fupplicd the De- 
ficiency with the Sucking-Bottle ; and this I was forced to 
do even till March ^ by fendine warm Cows Milk in a Suck- 
ing-Bottle into an adjacent tield of Turnips, where the 
Ewe was put to feed and recover her full Quantity of Milk, 
and become fociable enough to let her Lamb fuck with 
Freedom. — Another Cafe of this Kind was, that I had 
Twin Lambs in March^ one whereof was fo weak, that I 
was forced to keep it in a Houfe four Nights together with 
the Ewe, and to feed it by a Spoon till it got ftrong enough 
to fuck the Sheep; and then it grew, and proved to be a 

fine Lamb. 1 had another Lamb, that a Sheep would not 

take ; a Vice that fome of the youngeft Sort are guilty 
of ; which obliged me to keep it fome Hours by the Fire- 
fide, and give it fome of the Ewe's Milk out of a Sucking- 
Bottle ; but by my Shepherd's putting it into the Cold too 
foon, it died : Which (hews, that if a Lamb is thus tender- 
ly ufed at iirft, it muft not be too fuddenly expofed to the 
Cold, 

Of ajfijiing Ewes with # manual Operatiofi^ whin they 
cannot tamb of tbemfehes. — All Authors, that I ever read, 
have been deficient in accounting for a too common Mis- 
fortune that attends fome Ewes in their Lambing ; they have 
indeed made fome Advances towards the Edge of this im- 
portant Matter, then quitted it, and, confecmently, left 
their Readers in the Dark. The greater the Number of 
Ewes are, the more liable a Farmer is to fufFer this Way ; 
and where the Cafe is thus, there ought to be a fkilful as 
well as careful Sliepherd employed ; one that unuerftands 
how to help a Ewe in fuch her Diflrefs, a Diftrefs that \\u- 



fioubtedly k very great ; and yet moft Farmers and Shep« 
herds let the Ewe endure it till (he is almoft fpent ; and w« 
find (he cannot, without Affiftance, yean her Lamb. But 
before I proceed to the Method of doing this, I fball firft 
give my Reader an Account how it may come to pafs, that 
a Lamb may lie in a wrong Pofhire in the Belly of a Ewe^ 
in order to avoid the Occsuion of it. 

Of fever al Caufes thai may occafion a Lamb to lie in a 

wrong Pojiure in a Ewe* s Belly. Authors Omiilion in 

not informing Shepherds and others, how to avoid the Oc- 
cafion of this Evil, does not move my Wonder ; fince I 
find that moft of them, who have wrote on Sheep and 
Lambs, (as I have obferved) have made the ancient Works 
of Adam Speedy and thofe tranflated from French Authors, 
&r. their Foundation : Nay, fome of them have wrote as 
new, the old Words of thofe Authors for their own, and thus 
publifbed them right or wrong. I ihail, therefore, here of- 
fer my Thoughts how it may come to pafs that a Lamb 
Jies in a. wrong Pofture in a Ewe's Belly. Firfl, one Oc- 
cafion of it may come by a Dog's hunting Ewes in Lamb 
in fuch a violent Manner, that obliges them to turn verjr 
quick and fliort, and fometimes to fall on their Side or 
Back : So that what with the exceffive Fright of the Dog,, 
and the fudden Jirk of their Body, the Lamb becomes dif- 
placed. A fecond Occafion comes by an indifcreet Hand- 
ling of a Ewe in Lamb, by an ignorant Shepherd ; who, to 
feel what Condition its Bag or Udder is in, or on fome o- 
ther Account, places the Ewe on her Arfe, and holds 
her with her Back towards him between his Legs, till he feels 
it, which may bring the Body of the Beaft into a Pofture 
that may occafion the turning of the Lamb in her Belly* 
A third Occafion may come by a Ewe's feeding on Rapes or 
Turnips 5 the latter Sort of which, many of our Chiltern 
Farmers are forced to give them as Store Sheep, becaufe 
they have no other green Meat for them in Winter, as I 
ihall further give an Account of by and by. In the mean 
Time I have to obferve, that, where a Farmer gives Tur- 
nips with, or without the green Tops, in fuch Plenty that 
. a Ewe, by much feeding on them, increafes her Lamb to 
a greater Bulk than ordinary, (as it frequently happens) I 
fay, that fuch a Ewe will, very probably, want to be aflifted 
with a manual Operation. 

How to ajji/l a Ewe by a manual Operation^ when jhe can-- 
not lamb without it. — Then it is, that where a Shepherd 

does 



does not underftand it, or is otherwife incapacitated to per« 
form this Office, we commonly get fome neighbouring Wo- 
man to do it, who iirft muft greafe her Hand with frefh 
Greafe, and then try to feel which Way the Head of the 
Lamb lies ; for fometimes it lies a-crofs, or overthwart in 
the Sheep's Belly ; in others it lies contrary, with its Head 
towards the Sheep's Head. In cither of tnefe Cafes, if the 
Lamb can be fo turned that its Head may come foremott, 
it is right, but this cannot be always done ; there a Shep* 
herd or Woman is obliged to bring it away as they 
can ; for it may happen that the Lamb muft be pulled oQt 
by its Legs, which is the moft dangerous Way of all others. 
However, by fuch timely Affiftgnce of a fkilful Hand, where 
one Sheep dies under the Operation, two or three live. To 
this Account of mine, I fhall fubjoin what Meffieurs, two 
antient French Authors, haye wrote, in their Book, intituled, 
-r — Mafon Ruftique — where they fiiy as foUoweth, viz. 
The Aianagement of Ewes that cannot lamb without manual 

Operation^ by ancient Authors. When the Ewe (fay they) 

is in Lambing, care ihould be had to help her if Need re- 
quire, drawing the whole Lamb out of her Body, if it lie 
overthwart and cannot come forth ; for this poor Beaft is 
pained in Lambing, as Women be in bearing of their Chil- 
dren ; and oftentimes (being void of Reafon) (he travaileth 
with much greater Pains. The Lamb being come forth, 
it muft be lifted up and holden right, and afterwards put to 
the Teat of the Ewe, thereby to ufe it to fuck the Dam j 
and yet not fo forthwith, but that there be fome of her 
foremoft Milk drawn out firft, which otherwife may hurt 
the Lamb ; afterwards it ihall be fhut up with the Dam for 
the two firft Days, to the End fhe may keep it the warmer, 
and it may the better learn to know her : In the mean 
Time Care muft be had to feed the Ewe with the beft Hay 
that may be found, with a little Bran and Salt amongft it ; 
thus to keep her in a Houfe very faft and fure, and not to 
fufter her to go forth for three or four Days ; to carry her 
Water to drink, a little warm, and wherein is mixed a little 
of the Flour of Millet and of Salt j to draw from her her 
firft Milk becaufe it is not good : And as foon as her Lamb 
fhall begin to know her, ihe may be let.loofe to go and 
feed in the Fields ; and to keep her Lamb faft in a warm 
dark Houfe, until fuch Time as it begin to play the Wan- 
ton \ out of which Houfe it fhall be let loofc Morning an4 

Evening 
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Evening to fuck th6 Danri at her coming home, and going 

to the Field ; and'after that it fhall be grown a little ftronger, 

ou (ball give it, within Houfe, fome Bran or very Anall 

"ay, and that of the beft that can be gotten, to keep it 

occupied with all the Time the Dam is in the Field. So 

fer the French Authors. 

The Management of a Ewe^ that had a Lamh drawn fr§m 

her by this Author. Our Hertfordjhire Way is, in Cafe 

the Lamb is thus forced from the Sheep's Body, and the 
Sheep is fick or very weak, we fliut Sheep and Lamb up in 
aSarn, or in an Outhoufe, and boil fome Milk, Crumbs 
of Bread, and Sugar together ; which, when lukewarm, 
we give it with a Spoon to the Sheep : Or, for want of 
Milk, we boil Ale, Bread, and Sugar together, and give 
it : At the fame Time, we lay a few Turnips, or Cabbage 
Leaves, or Carrots, before the Ewe for her to eat, to heal 
her Body, nourifli her, and increafe her Milk : Thefe, with 
fliort fine Hay, generally recover and ftrengthen the Ewe 
to fuckle her Lamb, and bring forward its Growth apace. 
But fome think thefe hardly fufficient, therefore add a Feed 
of Bran and Oats. 

Ti prevent a Ewe cajiing her Lamhy by Adam Speed, and 
io make her lamb eafily^ without Danger to her or Lambm^"^ 
If you perceive (fays he) the Ewe defeftive in Nature to 
bring forth her Young, lay her foft and to the beft Advan- 
tage of Yeaning ; then take a little Hor/e-mint, or for Want 
of It other vMint, and boil it in half a Pint of Ale, and give 
it her warm, and fhe will yean with Eafe. 

Of inert afing Milk in Ewes. 

TO know how to increafe Milk in Ewes is fo niatc* 
rial a Matter, that the Lives of Lambs many Times 
depend on it. Now there is more than one Impediment 
that hinders a Ewe giving Milk enough to nourifli her Lamb : 
Firft, by the Defeft of Nature, induced by keeping the 
Sheep fliort of Meat, which is too common a Cafe with 
many Farmers, who overftock their Land with Cattle, and 
have more than they can well feed ; a Misfortune that well 
deferves to be wrote on for warning many againft it : For 
how is it poflible for a Beaft to nourifli her Young and give 
it Milk enough, when its Carcafs is not fupplied with Food 

^ fu£cient 
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fufficient fbr it : But of this more by and-by.^—TTie fecond 
Impediment is occafloncd by a gargetty fweli'd Bag, wliicli 
afiti£b fome Ewes to fuch a Degree, that ifit is not timely 
cured, the Milk goes away, and the Sheep and Lamb per- 
haps die ; for as Milk lies fome Time in the Udder of 
fome Sheep before they lamb, if it is attended with any 
foul Humour of the Blood, prefently after the Sheep has 
lamb'd, it will begin to look red, be inflamed, fwcll, and 
grow harder and harder ; yet, if a proper Medicine is timely 
applied, we feldom fail of^ curing it, and the Lamb is little 
or nothing the worfe for it. But before I enlarge further 
on this Subjeft, I fhall prefcnt my Readers with the Account 
that fome ancient Authors give of it, as follows, viz. 

Adam Speed' j Method of incrcafin^ Milk in Ewcs.^— 
Change their Pafture, if you find their Udders arc drying 
up, or that they give but little Milk ; but let it be fliort 
and fweet, nothing inferior, but rather exceeding that they 
are removed from ; for, indeed, nothing (fays he) increafes 
Milk in Ewes more than Change of Pafture and frcfh Feed- 
ing ; and if the Ground give Opportunity, drive them one 
while to the Hills, then again to the Valleys ; and where 
it is fweeteft and fhort, they will eat with the beft Appe- 
tite ; there fee they continue longeft ; and to bring their 
Milk down apace, give them, mingled with fhort Grafts 
or fhort Hay, Fitches, Dill, Annifeeds, and the like, and 

their Milk will fpring apace. So far Adam Speedy who^ 

as I have before remarks, wrote in 1629 -, and next to 
him writes 

Garvaife Markham, his Method of increafng Milk in 
JJw^j.--— Nothing (fays he) increafcth Milk in Ewes 
more than Change of Pafture and Feeding ; driving them 
one while unto the Hills, another while to the Vallep, and 
where the Grafs is fwe&teft and fhort, the Sheep eateth with 
the beft Appetite; there fee you continue longeft. For 
touching giving them Fitches, Dill, Annifeed, and fuch 
like, this Change of Ground will make them fpring much 
better. — So far Garvaife Markham — The next Autlior 
that appears on the Stage, and writes on increaiing Milk in 
Ewes, is James Lamherty who fays as follows : 

James Lambert'j Method of increafing Milk in Ewes, — - 
If you find (fays he) their Udders drying up, or that they 
' € but little Milk, change their Paftures to fuch as has 
ort and fweet Grafs, and better than that from which you 
xtmove them \ and if the Ground ha^ a Conveniency, drive 
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them fofflctiines en the Hills, and, at other TtmcSf 
on the plain Ground or Valleys, and where the Gra& b 
fweetcft and flioneft, they will eat with the beft Appetite; 
and when you bring them home, mingle with their Grafs 
or fttort Hay, Dill, Vetches, and Annifeed, and this will 

lefiorc and increare their Milk. So far James Lambert. 

Remarks by this Author on the onctcnt Authors Receipts 

to Increafe Milk in Ewes. It is plain that thefe three 

Authors have, in thefe three Receipts, wrote them almoft. 
in ihe fame Words, which fhews they knew no other Wj 
of increafing a Kwe's Milk in their Time, though there W 
fcventy-four Years Space between their fitft and laft Writ^ 
ings ; and then they writ thefe in a very coaife, infipiJ 
Manner from what is known at this Time, how to increafe 
a Ewe's Milk. They recommend a Mixture of Vetches, 
Dill, and Annifeed, without fpecifying whether they ar^ 
to be given the Kwe green or dry. On this Account thi 
fore, I think it neceflkry to inform my Reader, that Vet< ' 
or Thetchcs, is a Corn about the Bignefs of the fm; 
Pea, and vi'hen thrafhM, their Nature is hot, and dry, and 
bitterifli, v/hich Qualities induce Pise on- keepers to feed 
their Pigeons with them, as the bcft Food to make them 
lay Eggs and breed often : Hence it is, that if Vetches are 
given to Ewes in their dry Condition, they'll tend rather to 
dry away Milk, than to increafe it ; fo DiUs, or Tills, 
being one of the fmalleft Sort of Pod Corn wc fow on our 
white Grounds, (for tbcfc are about half the Bignefs of a 
Tare or Thctch) are much of their Nature, and likewife, 
confcquentiy, (if given dry to Ewes) tend to dry away, 
rather than increafe ilieir Milk ; Annifeed the fame : But if 
either tlie Vetch, the Till, and the Annifeed Plants, are 
given to Ewes while they arc green j then, I fay, it alters 
the Cafe ; for that the fucculent or fappy Quality of moft 
green Vegetables, conduces much to the breeding of Milk : 
But where are fuch green Vegetables to be had, at the 
Time of Year when Ewes ufually lamb, which is between 
Chrijimas and Lady-Aaj? There arc, indeed, thofe wc 
call Winter-Thetches, or Thetches fown about Michatl- 
B/flj-timc in our chiltern Country : A new Piece of Huf- 
bandry, that I fuppofc our Forefathers were ignorant of, 
«nd what pofiibly may be made Food for breeding Plenty 
of Milk in a Ewe. But then as it is in Winter and Spring- 
time that fuch green Food is mofHy wanted, thefe 'Winter 
Thetches arc generally fo fbort, that baidly any pf-ihj 
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tei be cut at thefe Seafons ; for I fow few or more of thefir 
Thetcfaes every Year for feeding my Horfes, Cows, and 
Sheep with thon, while in their green Condition: And as 
for Dill or Tills, or Annifeed, they are Seeds that are 
fown in the Spring Seafon, and cannot be expefVed in 
Growth time enough to become Part of a Subfiftence for 
Sheen in their lambing Time. — I'his leads me to publiih 
ny Methods of increafin^ Milk in Ewes. 

This Autbot^sfirft Receipt for increafing Milk in Ewes hy 
Ivy Leaves. — Ivy is an Evergreen Vegetable, that carries on 
it many fubftantial green Leaves throughout the Year, and 
is to be found both in Chiltem and Vale Countries, growing 
mbout the Bodies of Trees, againft Vi/'alls, and againft Pales* 
&r. and in Procefs of Time, will acquire Stalks as big as 
a Man's Leg. Thefe medicinal Leaves being thus to be 
had at all Times of the Year, are thofe that will increaft 
Milk in Ewes beyond many others ; for which Reafon* 
fome Farmen fend their Boys about the Country, or Shep* 
herds go to find out fome of this neceflary Food for feeding 
their Ewes with them, to increafe their Milk in any Wea- 
ther whatfoever : For thefe Ivy Leaves may be got in Snows, 
Frofts, and, at all Times, without Moleftation or Hin^ 
drance from the Owners of them % and are of fuch an a- 
greeable Nature and Tafte, that all Sheep will greedilv eat 
them; and are not only valuable for increafing Milk in 
£wes, but are likewife very healthful to all Sheep that feed 
en them, as I intend to give a further Account of hereaf- 
ter, when I write of the Rot and Red-water. — I know a 
certain Farmer that lives on the Edge of the Vale of Aylejbury^ 
who employs a Boy moft part of the Spring-feafon to find out 
and gather Ivy L^ves, for feeding his Ewes with, to in- 
creafe their Milk, and for fupplying the Defed of Graft, 
Turnips, or Rapes : But where Turnips or Rapes are to 
be had, at a Time when a Ewe has lambM and is Ihort of 
Milk, then I have to fay as follows, vi%. 

This Author^ s fecond Receipt to increafe Milk in EweSy by 
ibe Food of Turnips. — It is true, that Ivy Leaves anfwcr 
the Character I have eiven of them, and that what makes 
them moft valuable is, becaufe thefe Leaves are to be gathered 

freen, when no other proper green Food is to be got for 
wes in Winter ; and therefore are of the greater Service 
to thofe Farmers that live in Vales, where their low wet Land 
hinders them from fowing Turnip-feed, and whofe open Fields 
lunder thcsq, from fowing Rape-feed« But in an inck>fed 
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chiltern Country, where we fow Turnip, and Rape, or 
Cole, the Cafe is otherwife : Therefore when we have here 
any Lv/t that has not Milk enough to fuckle her Lambs 
we either turn fuch a cheep with her Lamb, into the Turnip 
Field, or, if we find It more proper, keep the Ewe and 
Lamb in a Barn or Outlioufe ; we then draw Turnips, and 
give them to the Ewe to eat with fine Hay, and it generally 
anfwers our Wifh : For, as a Turnip is a very watry Plants 
it feldom fails creating Milk in Abundance. 

This Author^ s third Receipt to increafe Milk in EweSj hy 

the Food of Cole or Rape. Where a Farmer is Owner 

of a Field of Cole or Rapes, he is well provided for hav- 
ing that which will increafe Milk in Ewes ; therefore if a 
Ewe wants Milk to fuckle her Lamb, it's only letting her 
feed on the Cole in the Field, or gathered and brought in* 
to a Barn ; and if any Vegetable will produce Milk in Abun* 
dance, this will. 

TJjis Author^ s fourth Receipt to increafe Milk in EwiSj hf 
the Food of Grains and Bran.-'-'^UT it may be the Cafe of 
many Farmers, both in Vale and Chiltern Countries, to have 
jio manner of green Food to give Ewes that have not Milk 
enough to fuckle their Lambs : In this Cafe, frefl) Grains^ 
if given to fuch a Ewe, will breed and increafe Milk in a 
large Quantity ; and fo will Bran, if a little wetted ; or if 
thefe are given in a Mixture, chey will prove a Juicy hearty 
Food, breeding a thin Milk, that is of the moit nourifhing 
and moft beneficial Nature, to a new-yeaned Lamb, for 
caufing it to thrive and fat apace. 

The diligent Management of a Country Smithy or Farrier^ 
who J though he had but three Pole of grazing Ground^ yit . 
kept half a Score Ewes all the Tear to Profit, — This Farrier^ 
named John Bunyon, was one of the leaft Sort ; but having 
a Shop near me, I employed him to fhoe my Plow-Horfes; 
by which, and a little more Cullom, the Man made fhifc 
to live, with the Help of the Profit he made by keeping 
balf a Score Ewes, though he had but about three Poles of 
Ground in a little Orchard adjoining to the Cottage he 
rented ; which obliged him to have Recourfe to the Com- 
mon of Barkhdmfiead and Little Gaddefden, for grazing 
his ten Sheep when there was Grafs for them ; and when 
there was not, he generally fupply'd the Want of it with 
dry Meat : But when any of his Ewes had lamb'd, he 
•bought Turnips, Grains, or Bran, that he wetted and fed. 
them with, for breeding and increafing their Milk ; befidea 

which. 
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which, he would frequently get Ivy Leaves, well knowing 
this cheap Food to be a hearty Breeder of Milk. Thefe, 
imd Apple Parings, &c. were the feveral Meats he gave his 
£wes when there was no Grafs to be had : And I am an 
£ye-witnefs, that this Man, by his careful diligent Man- 
ner of feeding bis Ewes with a proper Food in due Time, 
got Money by them ; for he would fell his Lambs oflF about 
Micbaelmas'txmt : And as for his Ewes, he kept the iame 
Number on. Year after Year, as I have before lh«wn. 

Of the Cojfart Lamb. 

The Difcription and Managtment of a Cojfart Lanib. 

ACOSSART Lamb ItiHertfordJhin^ is one left bv itsDam's 
dying by Difeafe or Hurt, before it is capable of get« 
in^ its own Living ; or is one that is taken from a Ewe that 
brings two or three or four Lambs at a Yeanina;, and is in- 
capable of fuckling and bringing them all up : in either of 
thefe Cafes, if there be not another Ewe at Liberty to 
fuckle it, it muft be brought up by Hand. Now what I 
call a Ewe at Liberty, is fuch a one as has loft her Lamb 
by Sicknefs or Hurt, and has Milk enough to . fuckle an 
Alien, or the Lamb of another Ewe, which often happenik 
But whether it be a Lamb deprived of its Dam, or a fuper* 
numerary Lamb, if there be a Ewe to fuckle it, fhe muftp 
in the firft Place, be brought to love and take it as her own : 
Which to do, I fhall give an Account of by and by ; and 
now have to fay, that the youngeft, weakeft Lamb of this 
Sort, is that which firft comes under my Notice, and is one 
that is left by a Ewe that dies in Lambing or otherwife, be- 
fore it is capable of getting a Living without fucking ; and 
fo any other Lamb that is thus diftrefs'd; fuch a one, I (ay^ 
muft be firft fed by a Spoon, with Cows or other Shecps 
Milk, while it is Milk-warm, and continued under fuch 
Spoon-meat till it can fuck out of a Sucking-Bottle, which, 
in Time, the Lamb, by Ufe, will bleat to have, and gree* 
dily meet the Bottle on the firft Motion of its being pre* 
iented with it ; infomuch that a Coifart Lamb, by being 
thus cuftomarily fuckled in a Farm- Yard, Orchard, or Houfe» 
is very apt to become troublefome, as being with DiiEcul^ 
kept from it: And the more, where there are feveral in this 
Condition^ at one and the fame Tw^ which I han^ luiiWTw 
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to be the Cafe ; however, Tvich Coflart Lambs generally 
pay their Owner well for his Trouble and Charge, if they 
are brouglit up by Hand in the following, or in fome other 
good Manner. 

Htui a Fall Farmer brought up eight er ten Coffart Lambt^ 
almtft at a Tinuj by Hand, till they could feed an Graft 1 
Jhipfor themuhes. — A Farmer living at Afeott, in t 
Parim of fvtng in Buck'tnghamjhirt^ \aA eight or ten 1 
thefc CofTari Lambs at a Time, under the Feed of CoJ 
Milk, in an Orchard th^t he kept them in, by feeding tliei 
with warm Cows Milk out of a Sucking-Bottle i at liril 
four times a D.iy, and as they advanced in Age and ^ 
llronger, then he did it three times a Day ; at laft, twice a 
Day, till they were got old and ftrong enough to eat Grafs j 
for a Lamb can hardly eat Hay till it is near a Year old : 
Thus many Lambs have been preferved, and many monp-^ 
may, if judtcioufly taken Care of, till they become proittM 
ble Sheep; which, without fuch Care and Managcmci" 
muf) have periflied. 

An Account how a poor IP'oman became Mifireft of a FUA 

^ Sheep, by breeding up a Cajl-avjay Cojhrt Lamb. If 

happened, as I am informed, that a Ewe bringing thr^ 
Lambs at a Time, provoked the Shepherd to throw the thi' 
Lamb into a Hedge to die, and make the better Room H 
the Ewe's fuckling the other two ; but a poor Woman, 
cidentally feeing this done, went immediately to the Sh^ __ 
herd, and begg'd this thrown-away Lamb ; and as it proveJ 
to be a Ewe Lamb, (he was tempted to employ her utmoft 
Skill and Care to rurfe it up by the Spoon and Sucking-Bot- 
tle, with warm Cows Milk ; which, although not fo 1 
tural to a Lamb as Sheeps Milk, yet flie made (hift to r 
it, till it could feed on Grafs and fliift for itfelf : And 1 
it did, and became a fine Sheep, for fuch a one it provM 
to this poor Woman, who having a little Grafs Spot M 
Ground near a Common, fed it here, and on a Commoib 
tiil it took Ram ; and being of a Twin Breed, brought, I 
fuppofe. Twin Lambs, (as fuch commonly do) for I i 
told flic raifed a P'lock of Sheep from this fmgle Ewe a 
her Breed, and became a Woman of Worth by it. 

Hovj a poor IVoman coming over a Common in the Man, 
»f April, found a Lamb jn^ yeaned, andferfaien by the Em 
and hewfiefuckkd it at her Breaji to prejerue its Life.- 
This was Fa£t, and happened in this Manner: Ape 
Woman, wbofe Habitation was on the £dge of DunftaU 
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B^fwnsy having been at Barkbam/iiad^ a Town eight MSes 
from where (he lived, did, in her Return home, find on 
Baribamftead-Common^ a Lamb juft yeaned and forfaken bv 
its Dams fo that, inCourfe, the Lamb muft have died» 
had fhe not taken it up and preferved its Life, which flie 
did, by clapping it inunediately to her Bread ; and it took 
the Nipple fo well, that it fucked and lived till it got home, 
where fhe fed it with a Spoon, and afterwards by a Sucking- 
Bottle, till it arrived at fuch an Age, and got Strength e- 
Dough to enable it to eat Grais, and get its own Living : 
And thus this poor Woman, by bringing up a Coilart Lamb^ 
kecame Owner of a valuable hheep. 

Of the Cuckoo Lamb« 

Of tbi Lamby Wi in Hertfordfbire call tbi Cuckoo Lamb. 

' A LL Lambs yeaned in Jpril or May^ are called with 
A\. us, mHirtfordJbirt^ the Cuckoo Lambs, becaufe thcv 
fall in Cuckoo Time, and which are generally the firit 
Lambs of very young Sheep, or Lambs of very old 
Slieep, occalioned by their taking Ram verv late ; and as 
thefe Lambs are generally of the fmalleft &>rt, both Kwe 
and Lamb fhould have the heft of Keeping, in order for 
fattening the Lamb for the Butcher ; becaufe fuch diminu- 
tive Lambs are unfit to be kept for making Store-Sheep : 
Befides, as thefe Lambs are yeaned later than ordinary, it is 
Tery likely they may meet with green Meat enough to fat 
them apace, and come in Seafon to be fold for the more 
Money i as they are of the youngeft Sort, and fatted late. 

Of the Set or Stunted Lamb. 

Tbi Lefs of fitting orflunting Lambc^ for Want of fufficiait 

Food. 

/nri H E R £ are Thoufands of Lambs fet, or ftunted, for 
I Want of fufficient Food to carry on their Growth 5 
Htmether it be for Lack of a due Quantity of Milk from the 
Ewe, or by being kept too ftort of Grafs, or other green 
Meat, which often happens to be ttw Cafe with indolent 
i^ulbaadmen \ v^bo not forefeeing the dire £ffe& oi lon^ 
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iind frofty Seafons, make not a neceflary Provifion for their 
Sheep and Lambs againft fuch hard Times : For although a 
thick Head of Grafs may remain on the Ground at AlbaU 
hntide or later^ yet when fevere Frofts continue fome Time, 
they are apt to cut ofF the Graft, and thereby deprive their 
Sheep and Lambs of that Store of it, "which ourfhort-fight- 
cd Farmers pretended fhould help them in the Spring 
Months for a Subflftence ; whereas it frequently comes to 
pafs, that, in the Months o^yanuaryy February y and Atarcb^ 
there is hardly any Grafs len on the Ground ; then what 
muft become of the Lambs ? It is eafily anfwer'd, by fore- 
telling that, if Grafs Lambs want a Bellyful, at this Time 
of the Year, they'll be fet, grow Pot-belly'd, become lean 
and ftunted, and not be able rightly to recover fuch a Check 
in all the following Summer. But the Misfortune does not 
end here, for as fuch ftunted Grafs Lambs will not fat in 
any reafonable Time, the Farmer is obliged to keep them 
on for Store Sheep ; and thus fuiFer a Lofs by a bad Fleece 
of Wool, and a poor ftunted Carcafs ; and if they are Ewes, 
by a poor diminutive Breed of Lambs. Now, as common 
as this bad Cafe has been with many Farmers, there be 
thofe, to my Knowledge, that are every Year guilty of 
this ill Management, lefs or more, both in Chiltern and 
Vale Countries ; in Vales efpecially, becaufe, in many Parts 
of them, they can get no Field Turnips, by Reafon their 
low wet Grounds will not anfwer being fown with them. 
Hence it is, that their Lambs are forced to live extream 
hard, by the little Milk they draw from Ewes, and by the 
little Grais that is to be pick'd up in fnowy, wet, and 
cold Weather, which occafions many of their Lambs to 
die, or become ftunted. In chiltern Countries, indeed, I 
muft confefs, that that Farmer, who lets his Lambs be 
fet and ftunted for Want of Meat, is doubly faulty ; becaufe 
here they can fow Turnips and other Vegetables, for fuf- 
taining them in hard Weather : And yet I know man/ . 
here that have ventured to run the Rifque of ftunting their 
Lambs in fuch cold Seafons, and fuiFer'd for it accordingly. 
But whether it be a Vale or Chiltern Farmer that is Owner 
of many Ewes and Lambs, it is my real Opinion, that few 
of them need fufter themfelves to be in fuch Straits for Want 
of Meat to feed their Ewes in frofly and other hard Wea- 
ther, fo as to let their Lambs be fet and ftunted, if they 
would but nuke a timely Provifion for them, by fowing 
Turnip pi Cole-fipcd j agd this> where there is^ and where* 

there 
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dfcrt i^ ilot Indofure ; for if a little Piece of Lahd Was thus 
ibwh, and inclofed with only moveable Hurdles, many largtf 
Turnips, or high Cole Plants, might grow in it, if well huf- 
banded, and be referred for feeding and affifting thofe Ewet 
In fuckling their Lambs) that ftand inoft in Ne^ of it« 

Of IFeaning Lambs. 

The Hertfordfhire Method of weaning Lamhi. 

TH E Weaning of Lambs in this inclofed Country, if 
rightly managed, gives their Owners very little Trou- 
ble ; yet to wean them in fuch a Manner that they may 
receive no Check, nor be ftunted in their Growth, is the 
Art and Care of a judicious Farmer. A Lamb may be 
thoroughly weaned from his Ewe in about two Months 
Time, tor in this Space the Ewe's Milk will be gone, and 
the LamD forget its Dam, if they are parted far enough out 
of the Hearing of each other. This Piece of Hufbandry 
ve commonly put in Pra6tife about May-day^ or fix Weeks 
before Sheering Time^ which is about the nth of Juney 
-when we put our Ewes and weaned Lambs together again, 
after they have been (horn, in order to fold both till about 
jiliballontide, when the Weather begins to come in hard for 
Winter, and obliges the Farmer to lay his Folding afidc. 
Now to wean thefc Lambs from the Ewes, we Chiltern 
Farmers tiirn them into a Field of Oats, with an old Ewe 
in their Company ; perhaps to the old Ewe we put twenty^ 
thirty, or forty Lambs, the better to fatisfy their Honings 
after their Dams, and keep them from ranging too much : 
And as the Oats are not mot out, if the Lambs are ihif'ted 
often enough out of one Field into another, they'll pick and 
eat up many Weeds, and do little or no Harm to the Oats. 
Some again, that have Peafe and no Oats growing, put thefe 
Lambs among them to feed for a little 1 ime, bciorc they 
are in Blofibm ; but this is praftifed but by few ; and thole 
that do it fay, the Lambs pick and feed among the Peafe-Stalks, 
and crop the Heads of Weeds, and eat not the Feafe, un- 
lets it be a little at their firft going into the Field, and then 
they do but very little Harm. Others at their Weaning 
put them to feed in Clover^ or Reygrafs, or Trefoil, or a- 
mong green Thetches ; but where none of thefe are, and 
Meadow or Pafture Ground is, the Lambs will w«an very 

M ^^^ 
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t^ellhcre or t1)cre. But feme Farmers forbear "Sl^ealuiigdMilr 
Lambs till Sheering Time, and then they are tbofe that alw 
defign'd to be kept for Store Sheep} and as the Lambs ar6 
BOW Weaned off, the Ewes will take tlam the feoner. 

ff^eaning I^itribs in Fale Countries."'— -In feme Parts of 
Vales there are indofed Grounds, but as the greateft Part 
of them confifts in open-field Land, there may be many 
Farmers that have little or no Meadow Ground, nor an ii»- 
clofed Field belonging to their Farm, and therefore incapsi* 
citatcd to wean tl^hr Lambs, by feeding them apart in par- 
ticular grazing Grounds. In this Cafe, they are oblig^ to 
kt the Lamb wean itfelf, which in Time it will do, not- 
withftanding it goes all the while with the Ewe ; for as die 
Lamb grows older and larger, the Dam grows indificrento£ 
it more and more, till at lalt it butts it, and forces it toke^ 
off from attempting to fuck longer. And thus the Ewe 
becomes dry, and the Lamb weaned, notwithftanding it 
keeps tfae Sheep Company in a Fold, and out of a Folds fot 
after a Lamb is a Month old, many fold it with its Ewe on 
their open-field Land. The Cafe, alfo, is fomewhat the 
fame, where they have fome inclofed Ground in a Vale Coun- 
try, for though by this Means they n>ay feparate their Ewes 
with their Lambs, from their dry oheep, yet after a Month 
or five Weeks Time, they let the Lamb go with the Sheep 
till it weans itfelf. 

The Profit of Keeping Ewes and Lambs^ 

The Method that fome Vale Farmers^ and other Fale Mem 
take to make the greateji Profit of their Ewes andLambu 

IS AI D that few that I know of keep Ewe Flocks in 
Vales, but that was rather too dofe an Expreffion ; for 
though I don't know many that do, yet there arenas I am in- 
formed, many that do keep Ewe Flocks in Vale Grounds, as 
in the Vale ofJylefiury^ about fPlng, Afcott^ Solehury, ice. and 
lb undoubtedly in many other Parts they keep Ewe Flocks, as 
thinking them to be more profitable than WetherB ; yet, go 
into many Parts of Vales, and there be thofe that thiii as 
much the contrary, and believe no Flock of Sheep paysthcm 
fo well as a Wether Flock, as moft or all do in the aforefaid 
Vale, that live about Chedington^ Mofmorth^ Puttenham^ 

Abbots-^ 
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jOiots*4r/onjicc* Ewe Sheep in Vales, I mirfl own, have a 
loft Earth to travel on to and from a Fold, and therefore are 
not fo fuhjeSt to fufFer by the Foot-Rot, like thofe £wcs that 
travel, on the fame Account, upon cbiltern, gravelly Ground : 
Yet, what is worfe, both Ewes and Lambs are more fubjedl 
to rot here than in Chiltern Countries. However the Vale 
I^armer ventures this ; and when a Rot keeps off for a few 
Years together, as it fomei:imes does, they then get Money 
by their Ewe Flock, both by felling fome of their Couples^ 
.and folding others. In this Refpe£t the Vale is ^ Sort of 
Nurfery for the Chiltern Country ;. for we Qiiltern Farmers 
often buy Couples, and Wether Sheep, out of the Vale of 
j/y/ijbury^ for the Sake of their Cheapnefi, and their better 
Wool, for Vale Wool fells for two or three Shillinjn a 
Tod more than our Chiltern Wool does, as I (hall aflign 
Reafons for in my third Book. Again, Chiltern Farmers 
/ometimes venture, on a Rifqae, to buy Vale Sheep and , 
Lambs, though we fufpe£l they are touch'd with the Rot ; 
becaufe when vale Men are apprehenfive of the Rot, they 
are tempted to fell off their Sheep and Lambs, at a low Frice, 
for fear of lofing them quite ; and we buy them in Hopes 
.they'll knit and recover, as many do, that are not too hx 
£one in the Rot. 

The Method that a Chiltern Farmer takes te make the rreatefl 
Profit of bis Ewes and Lambs, — This Farmer is a Neigh- 
bour of mine, and one that rents a large inclofed Chiltern 
Farm, confiding of many Fields of arable Land, which every 
Year gives him great Opportunities to improve the fame, ii| 
(everal Branches, to a confiderable Profit, as his prefent 
Worth fufficiently proves true. Now the Branch of Profit I 
am here writing of, is, I am of Opinion ,the chiefeftof all his 
others, becaufe by this he increafes his Flock of Sheep in the 
cheapeft Manner poffible. Secondly, l&y this he drcfics his 
land with the beft of Dung, that produces the larzeft Crops 
of Com, Turnips, Grafs, tic. Thirdly, By this, he is 
making a conftant Profit of his Lambs, of his Sheep, and of 
their Wool : For as he keeps a Flock of about an hundred 
and fixty Sheep, confifting of Ewes and Wethers, he every 
Year breeds his own Lambs, Part of which he rears as Store 
Sleep for his Fold, and moft of the reft he fats and fells to 
the Butcher. Thofe Lambs he defigns tp keep for Store 
Sheep are the Ram Sort, which he has gelt at a proper Age ; 
.and as to his £we Lambs that he intends to fell, he keeps 
tMw fucking 9ti tbcijr Dams, in a fuU Bite of Trefoil, Rey- 
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grafs, or Clover, till they arc fat enoue;h for the Butchery 
which they commonly are in May or ^june. The reft ot 
his Ewe Lambs, that is to fay, the largeft and beftof them,he 
always favcs to make Store Sheep of them, which preventpi 
him buying in any Ewes at all ; and befides thofe Lambs he 
gelds to make Store Sheep of them, he buys in fome Wether 
bheep every Year for folding and fetting them afterwards in 
his Turnips \ for this Farmer has a good Common to gnu&e 
his Sheep on, befides his In-grounds. 

How a certain Yeoman in Hertfordfliire improves bis Farm 

hy keeping Ewes and Lambs. The Farm of this Yeoman 

I know very well to be worth eighty Pounds a Year, being 
an inclofed Farm, confifting of gravelly, ftopy, and loamy 
Ground, in which he fows Turnips, Clover, Reygrafs aii^ 
Trefoil Grafles, that furnifli his Sheep with a full Feed ; 
for he has no Common Land that he can conveniently feed 
any Cattle on, and therefore he is confined to feed and fat 
them within Grounds, which to make the moft Profit of, 
he thinks Ewe Sheep pay him better than Wether Sheep, 
hecaufe the Ewes bring him Lambs, return him Wool, 
fold his Ground, and drefs it by their Dung and Stale, and 
afterward fat for the Butcher. Whereas if he dealt in only 
lA/'ethcr Sheep, he could only expeft th'irir Folding, their 
Wool, and tjieir Fatting ; but by keepin<jj Ewe Sheep he fats 
about fixty Lambs a Year, that he fells for about Haifa 
Guinea a-piece; and when he has net Ewes enough of his 
own, he buys in more in Lamb at two Years old,' and breeds 
from them ; then when their Lambs are fatted off, he folds 
his Ewes till Allhallontide^ and then feparates the oldefl 6£ 
them from the refl, and fats them in his 1 urnips for the 
Butcher. , . .. .k 

Qures for Sick Lambs. 

The Jirji Management of a poor^ Jickly^ weaij new-yeaiCJL 

'" Lamb; By this Author^ *'"' 

BOTH Farmer and Shepherd ought to be well acquaint- 
ed with thofe Remedies .that will cure fick and hurt 
Lambs, becaufe thefe Creatures, in their infant and firft 
Growth, are very liable to be fick, and to Accidents, aftcr- 
wardsj particularly when they are newly lamh*d; for, fbr 
Want of a timely Affiftaiice aind proper Remedies many 
Hundreds of Lambs havQ been lofl r For it is not' only to 
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bouTe fhem in cold, fiormy Weather, but, in ck(e they are 
•fick or hurt, to give them fpeedy Relief. For which Pur- 
pofe I here prefent my Readers with the following Receipts, 
W2. — As Ewes generally yean their Lambs in the Field in 
the Months of December^ or Januaryj or February ^ or Mar chy 
where many Ewes are kept; if the Weather is feverc- 
ly (howy, wet and cold, fevcral of their new-yeaned Lambs 
very prol^bly may fland in need of good looking after to fave 
their Lives ; for we find fome fuch Lambs are fo near dead, 
that Life can hardly be perceived in them. When it fo 
happens, we, in the firft Place, wrap the Lamb up in an old 
Stocking, or Cloth, and give it a Tea-Spoonful of Gin, then 
hold it over a gentle Fire in the Smoak, juft long enough to 
warm it, and force it to ftruggle for Life ; for it is our No- 
tion, that if this Method does not keep it alive, nothing 
will I and we generally find it anfwer accordinglv. 

7i recover a new-yearCd Lamb almoft dead with Cold : By 

this Author. Another Way that we have to recover 

a new-yean'd Lamb, almoft dead with Cold, is, to put a 
little Straw into an Oven, to light it, and give the Oven 
fuch a. moderate Heat, as will only juft ferve to revive the 
Xamb $ and when it is come to itfelf, by fuch Heat, we 
then take it out, and feed it with a Tea-Spoonful, ormort^ 
of warm Milk from the Ewe, or from a Cow ; and this we 
do for a Day or two, or more, afterwards, while we keep 
the Lamb in the Chimney Corner, till it gets ftrong and able 
taopgh to be put' to the Ewe, in an Outhoufe, or Barn^ 
where, if we cannot make the Lamb fuck the Ewe, we feed 
it with a Spoon, or gut of a Sucking-'Bottle, till it wilL 
Thus by Heat and the Application of warm Milk, we rear 
many Lambs, that would, if not thus taken Care of, die ; 
a^d if we lofe a Lamb, we accoujnt it a Crown Lofs. 

To recover a fucking LamHthat isjick ; By this Author. -^^ 
$oiL fome Southernwood and. Rue, chopt (mall together, \fk 
Haifa Pint, or more, of Ale, and with the Liquor mix a 
little Syrup of Marygold, which give the Lamb by a Spoon, 
a little Quantity at a Time, and repeat it as you fee Occji- 

fion. Southernwood and Rue are two Plants, that grow 

dd)out two Feet high, which every Farmer ought to keep 
always by him, either green or dried, for their excellent 
Virtues, as they relate to' Sheep ^nd Lambs Health. Ma- 
nrgolds, alfo, I keep ready in my Garden for thefe and other 
falubrious Occafions, as beiiiga fecond Saffron, and deemed 
by Phyficiani to be Of a very cordial Nature, ftrengthcnirig 

thft 
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the Heart and Spirits, refifting Peftilence, Small-Pox, Met* 
lles,FeversJnflanimations,SwelIings; and much uTed inPoflet- 
Drink, which revives the Spirits, and fuccours the Heart ; in 
Fevers, whether malignant or not, they are good inSto« 
mach Plaifters, and the difiilled Water of them is good for 

the Ufes before mentioned. Rue, alfo, he fays, bas 

thefe Virtues : It is a great Antidote againfl all InfeAion, 
Plague, Poifons, provokes Urine, cures Agues, Cholick 
Pains, Pimples, Spleen, Ulcers of the Nofe and Head, (sTr. 
* — Southernwood likewife ('fays the fame Phyfician) cureth 
Convulfions, provokes Urine, refifteth Infe£tions and Poi* 
fons. Agues, inflamed Eyes, red Faces and Wheals, Ul- 
cers, Sores, French-pox, Spleen, Vapours, and Stone, iicm 

James Lambert'i Receipt to cure Lambs yeaned JkL'^Boih^ 
(ays he, a little Saffron and Cinnamon in fome of the Milk; 
of the Dam, and give it the Lamb, and it will grow health* 
ful and flout. 

This Author* s Receipt to cure an agedjicl Lawh.^'^^ If a 
Lamb is taken fick, when it has got into an Afie of Strength, 
it is praSifed by feveral Shepherds in Hertfir4/bire^ to iet 
the Lamb upon its Arfe between their I^gs, and rub its 
Mouth with a little Virgin Mold, which is the next Earth 
under a thin Grafs Turf ; and when he has fo done, he piflcs 
into the Mouth of the Lamb, or puts a little Pifs out of a 
Pot, or Vial, into its Mouth. 

Garvaife Markham'x Way to recover a Lamb yeantdfich^ 
If a Lamb be yeaned fick and weak, fays he, the Shepbeid 
fhall fold it up in his Cloak, blow into the Mouth of it, 
and then drawing the Datp's Dugs, fquirt Milk into the 
Mouth of it. 

Of Forcing Ewes to iove and take their Lambs. 

This jfutb$r*s Receipt to make a Ewe hve^ taicj and fucklt 
her Lamby and to caufe a puny Lamb to fuck the Ewe. 

TT is the Cafe 'with many Ewes, the younger Sort efped- 
I ally, to refufe fuckling their Lambs ; for as fome forward 
Ewes will have a Lamb before they are quite a Year old, 
vnlefs they are naturally of a very kind Breed, it is com- 
mon for them to defert their Lamb, and refufe to let it fiick. 
Of thefe forward Sort of Ewes, are thofe that are always 
kept within Grounds, under a full Bite of Meat; for thofe 
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fhit are fed on Commons and folded, feldom bring a Lamb 
under a Year and a Quarter, or a Year and Half old. — - 
A fecond Sort of Ewes that refufe to fuckle their Lambs, are 
tbofe that are near ftarved for Want of a fufficienc Quantity 
of Meat, and are fuch that confequently have not Strength, 
nor Milk, enough to maintain a Lamb. Thefe, by the 
Didate of Nature, knowing their Inability to fuckle their 

Lamb, butt it to keep it from fuckine, or defert it. A 

third Sort that refufe to fuckle their Lambs, are thofe Ewes 
that have a gargetty, or fore Bag, or Udder. 1 hefe feel 
Ibmetimes much Pain on a Lamb's taking the Teat in its 
Mouth) fucking hard, and butting the Udder with its 
Head, to make it difcharge its Milk, which in Courfe muft 
hurt the Ewe, and caufe her to keep off the Lamb from 

lucking, or to defert it. As to the firft and fecond Sore 

of Ewes, for obligmg her to (land ftill, and let the Lamb 
have the Freedom to fuck what Milk it can get, we pro- 
ride a long, roundiih Stick, about an Inch or more thick, 
and fix, eight, or ten F^ in Length, according as the 
Ewe Im Strength to draw it along; the End of this Stick 
we tie to one of the hind Legs of the Ewe, between her 
Foot and the middle Joint of it, by a broad Piece of Tape 
or Lift, allowing her but a Span's Breadth between the End 
of the Stick and her Leg, the better to prevent her tunw 
ing her Body away too foon from the Lamb, and her 
going away too faSt from it ; and why we tie the End of 
the Stick fo high from her Foot is, becaufe it fhould not 
job into the Ground. Thus we give fuch untoward Ewes a 
Xoad at their Heels, for making them fbnd till their Lambs 
try to get Milk enough for maintaining them; and when we 
find the Ewes reconciled, and take their Lambs freely, we 
take away the Stick or Pole, and give them their Liberty. 
— — As to the thurd Sort of Ewes, that have fore Bag^, we 
take them into an Houfe, and anoint their Bags with one of 
diofe proper Remedies I fhall by and by make known ; and 
till they are well recovered, zm capable of fuckling their 
Lamb with Eafe, we give the Lamb Cows Milk warm, out 
of a Sucking-Bottle, or otherwife, till it can get Milk 
enough by Aickin^ the Ewe. The fame Courfe wc take to 
feed the Lambs of thofe Ewes we faften a Stick or Pole to, 
to keep them from deferting their Lambs, and hindering their 
fucking, till they can with Freedom get their Living by 
fucking their Dams. Again, it is fometimes the Fault of 
the Lmb i for it now and then happeoSf that the Lamb 



ddming of a young Sheep, that never had a Laml> bcfo^c^ 
is either fo foolifli as to refufe fucking, or is fo puny and 
weakly that it will not fuck of itfelf: In this Cafe we bring 
the Ewe into an Outhoufe, or Barn, and there fet her onf 
her Arfe, while a Man forces the Lamb's Mouth to hef 
Teat, and thus learns and caufes it to fuck ; but thfs is bet^ 
ter done by two Men than one, that one may hold tife EWe 
while the other holds the Lamb ; and fordoing theWorkd^ 
verly^ we fometimes let the Ewe out to feed, and bring he^ 
in again to fuckle the Lamb j and every Night, for three of 
four Nights together, let them both lie together in tbd 
Houfe, till the Lamb gets ftronger, and fucks boldly. 
Another Way praSftfed in Hertfordfliire ti caufe a Ewi 

t9 take her Lamb Is to put both the Ewe and her Lamb 

in a confin'd Place, and to put a Dog into the fame; if 
the Dog will bark it is fo much the better, for by this the 
Sheep will be provoked to fret and ftamp with her Feet, 
and by fo doing the Lamb will have an Opportunity to^ 
fuck ; which when it does, it is afChance if the Ewe doev 
not afterwards take it voluntarily. 

The Receipt of] — B — , an antient Author^ how to mah 
an Ewe love her Lamb, — If the Ewe, fays he, has Milky 
and will not love her Lamb, put her into a narrow Place 
made of Hordes, or of fmooth Troufe, a Yard wide, and 
put the Lamb to her to fuck it; and if the Ewe ftrike or 
Imite the Lamb with her Head, bind her Head with a Hay- 
Rope, or Cord, to the Side of the Pen ; and if the Lamb 
will not ftand fide-long, call the Ewe, and give her a little 
Hay, and tie a Dog by her, that (he may fee him, and thit^ 
Fright will in a fhort Space caufe her to love her Lamb : 
If you have a Lamb dead, whereof the Dam has much Milky 
flay the Lamb, and tie that Skin upon another Lamb's backy ■ 
that hath a weak Dam with little Milk, and put the good 
Ewe and that Lamb together in a Pen, and in one Hour fhe 
will love the Lamb, and then he may take the weak Ewe 
away, and put her in another Place, and by this Means he* 
may fave both hers, and the Lamb's Life, 

Garvaife Markham'j Receipt to make a Ewe love her own 

Lamby or any other Eive^s Lamb. If, fays he, a Ewe grow 

unnatural, and will not take to her Lamb after fhe hathr 
yeaned it, you (hall take a little of the Clean of the Ewey 
which is the Bed in which the Lamb lay, and force the 
Ewe to eat it, or at leaftchew it in her Mouth, and (he will 
fall to love it naturally \ but if a Ewe has caft her L^mb^ 

and 
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and you would have her to take to another Ewe^sLamb, you 
fliall take the Lamb which is dead, and with it rub and 
daub the live Lamb all over, and fo put it to the Ewe, and 
ihe will take as natural to it, as if it were her own. 

Adam Speed'i Receipt to make a Lamb take the Teat.—^*^ 
Thc Lamb, fays he, muft be fet oi> his Lees^ as foon at 
may be, and (hewed to the Dam's Teat, left by long delay- 
iog fhe refufe to cherifh him as otherwife ihe would do, and 
if the Weather be not very feafonable, they muft be Warm* 
ly houied ; having fet the Lamb on his Legs, and direfied 
kim to the Udder, make him take the Teat, and fpirt fom9 
of the Milk in his Mouth, that finding the Sweetnefs of 
the Milk be may become the more familiar, and find an eafy 
Way to it of himfelf : fiut before you do this, milk out the 
firft Milk, which is called Cohftroj or crude Milk, and very 
huitfiil if taken by the Lamb, to put it into a Fever, or fome 
fuch like Diftemper, efpecially in a hot Seafon. If whany 
(ays he, it is a proper Time, he trifles with the Teat, and 
rcfufes to take it, anoint the Lips with Cream, or fweet But-* 
ter, and bv licking them his Appetite will be ftirred up, to 
£aften on the Teat, and once pleafed with the Sweetnefi of 
tlie Milk, will fuck very kindly. 

Of a Step im the Teats of a Ewe. There is fome* 

times on Ewes Teats, (ays a certain Author, a fmall 
Mote, or Scab, with a black Head hanging unto it, a hard, 
watry, ftring-like Phlegm, which is within the Teat, which 
will Itop the Milk ; therefore the Shepherd muft have a pre- 
ventive Cure in Lamhing Time.— — To obferve on what 
thi^ Author fays, I have to fay, that (ucb a Scab, or rather 
Scale, 18 frequently found at the End of a young Sheep's 
T'eat, I mean a Ewe that never had a Lamb before, and 
then the Shepherd pinches the Scab ofiF by little and littJe till 
be clears the Teat ; but by doing this, the Teat, with tho 
Lamb's fucking it, fometimes becomes fore ; to cure which 
we only anoint with fre(hGreafe. • \ 

My Butcher* s Account of Ewe Mutton ^ andwhen^ andwljy 

it is out ofSeafon. Now, he fays, that People ought to 

forbear buying and eating Ewe Mutton, when the Ew.e is 
in Lamb, which the common Sort commonly are in No^ 
vember^ December and January^ for that the Breeding of , 
the Lamb employs the Juices, or Gravy, of the Ewe, fa 
that if fuch a Ewe is kill'd, at this 1 ime, its Flc(h will be 
dry and infipid to that of a Wethy's ; and, he fays, it's toQ 
common a Pradice, with fome Butchers, to kiU'Ewctt 
though they are near the Time of their LambinfA 
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Of Gelding Lambs. 

Of right and wrong Gelding of Lambs* 

m 

A S to the Gelding of Lambs, there is a great deal to be 
f\^ faid on its Management, becaufe many Lambs have 
been, and again may, be killed, or damaged, by ignorant 
Pretenders to it, not only in the Performance of the Afkion,, 
but alfo by doing it at a wrong Age, and while the Lamb » 
in a bad Condition of its Body, &c. Wherefore, that my 
Jleader may have an ample Account of this moft neceilar^ 
Work, I mall be fo copious on explaining it, as to recite 
the different Words of feveral Authors, relating to the fame, 
and then give my own Account how I have my Lamt^ 
gelded. And firft, 

What^two French Phyjicians {Authors of the Book ^ entitied^ 

La IWaifon Ruftiquej fays to the Gelding of Lambs, A 

WISE Shepherd, fay thefe two ancient Authors, will not 
geld his Lambs, till they be between five and fix Months 
old ; and for gelding them he fhall ufe the Means fet down 
in tfee GeUiing of Calves; on which, they exprefs themfelvcs 

in thefe Words. In the Morning^ before going to the 

Field, the Calves fhall be gelded, and that before they be 
twcJ Years old, and not after ; for Calves grow the more 
when they are gelded in the Time of their Growth, becaufe 
thereby their Bodies are made the more moifl. When they. 
are' gelded, in Refpe(St of their Pain and Grief, there fhall be 
given them Hay, fmall-fhredded, and mingled with Bran, 
until they come again to their former Stomachs and Appe- 
tites. They mufl not be gelded, when it is either very hot, 
or very cold, or in the Old of the Moon. — So far the French 
Authors. 

i'Fhat an Englifh Author fays of gelding Lambs with Clafp^ 
ing Irdns."' — Varrq, fays he, is of Opinion, that to geld 
Lambs, the befl l^imc is when they are five Months old; 
but he adds, that, in his Opinion, it is better done at fix 
VVeeks, or two Months old ; for that then there is theleafl 
. Danger. The Miinner of Gelding mofl fecurely is, fays he, to 
take the Cod betweei^ your Fingers, and having flit one Side, 
draw the Stone forth, and with a Stick grafp fafl the Sinew ; 
having a fearing^Irqn reajjy, fear off the Stone, and fo ferve the 
other ; after which put up the Sinew clofe, on which the Stones 
hung^ anojiiting the Cod well with Butter, mixt with Salt; 
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gelding them in the Wane of the Moon.— Now, how wide, 
and how near, thefe Authors and I are from, or to, the Mark, 
the following Account will fhew. 

What an Englifli Jut hor fays of Gelding Lambs with Knife 

and Teeth. The Age of Cutting, fays he, is from three 

to nine Days old, after which, they are rank of Blood, 
which will fall into the Cod in Cutting, and there lie and 
kill them; to prevent which, put^ fays he, a little Powder 
of Rofin into the Cod, and that will dry up the quarry 
Blood. A fure Way, adds he, of cutting, is to let one hold 
the Lamb, between his Legs^ on his Lap, and turn the 
Lamb on its Back, holding all his Feet upright together. If 
vou fee black Spots in his Flanks, do not cut him, for he 
IS then rank of Blood and will furely die. Let the Cuttet 
bold the Tip of the Cod in his left Hand, and with a (harp 
Penknife cut the Top thereof, an Inch long, quite away ; ' 
then with his Thumb, and his two fore-Fingers, of both 
Hands, flip the Cod, foftly down, over the Stones ; and 
then with his Teeth, holding the 'left Stone in his Mouth, 
he is to draw it foftly out, as long as the String is, then draw 
forth the other Stone in like Manner j fpit in the Cod, and 
anoint the Flanks on both Sides of the Cod, with frcih 

Greafe, and the Wor^ is finiflied. This is a good Way 

of gelding Lambs, yet is fomewhat different from my Praftice. 

The Hertfordfliire Way of Gelding Lambs ^ by drawing out 

their Stones with a Man's Teeth. As to the Time of 

gelding Grafs Lambs, I (hall decide it by and by ; and now 
come to the Matter in Hand, vi%. Mow we in Hertford- 
/hire geld our Lambs. Firft, One Man holds the Lamb's 
Back clofe to his Stomach, while he ftands upright, with 
the Lamb's four Legs in his Hand, that he muft keep very 
tight, as well as its Body^ taking care that the Lamb, while 
its Stones are drawing, does not thr^v its Head back in his 
Face, for that the Vehemency of'the Pain will ^certainly 
force it to ftruggle with all its Might: And withal the Gel- 
der, that undertakes this Work,(hould be one that has a good 
Set of Teeth, for when once he has taken fuflScient Hold of 
a Stone, he muft not quit it till he has leifurely drawn it • 

Juite out. Now, by this Pofture of holding the Lamb, the 
Jeldcr is not obliged to ftoop, becaufe the Lamb's Stones 
are almoft even with his Mouth. It is then he begins, and 
cuts a Bit of the Skin off the Tip of the Cod, for giving him 
Room to fqueeze up the Stones^ and draw ihem out with 
his Teeth ; aynd when one is far enough out, he lays hold of 
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it with his Teeth, and pulls it by Degrees till he hrings a* 
way the Stone. If it is a young Lamb that is thus gelt, the 
Strings generally come away with the Stones, as being tender 
and eafily drawn ; but if an old one, they fometimes breaks 
and then it is dangerous, becaufe they are apt to ganger ; and 
what I call an old one, is one of about nine or ten Weeks 
of Age. Thus when the other Stone is drawn away, in the 
fame Manner, the Lamb is put down on the Ground^ for the 
Gelder to take hold of its Tail, which he does, and cuts a 
Bit ofF it, while the Lamb is ftraining to get away. By thus 
Gelding the Lamb, fome Blood is apt to fettle in the wounded 
Part of the Cod, and there corrupt and ganger, or bleed too 
much. Now to prevent this, we cut off an £nd Bit of itt 
Tail, for drawing off that Blood, that we think would haie 
this ill £fFe£l ; and accordingly, I have all my Lambs gdft 
every Year in this Manner ; and it is what is generally prac* 
fifed throughout the Counties of Hertfordy Buciij and Bid^ 
ford. 

Gelding Lambs at an early Age. THEkE is aDifFe* 

rence that ought to be regarded in the Gelding of Lambs, I 
mean a Difference between gelding a fickly, puny Lamb^ 
and a firong, hale Lamb ; for although they may both be 
of one and the fame Age, yet their Conftitutions may re* 
quire a different Time of Gelding. Some ftrong Lambs may 
be better gelt at a Week old, than other weak ones at a 
Fortnight old ; for if a weak Lamb is gelt too foon, and 
the Weather very cold, its Life may be in Danger, when 
if it was older and ftronger it might be done fafely. If a 
Lamb is healthy and ftrong at a Week old, and the Wea- 
ther is not feverely cold and wet, fuch a Lamb may be 
fafely gelt, as at the beft Age, becaufe when it is fo youngs 
the Strings of its Stones are fhort, flender and weak, and 
therefore the drawing of them will not bring the Belafl under 
that exquifite Pain, as it will endure at a more advanced Age. 
On thefe Accounts there are two Extremes attending the 
Gelding of Lambs. If a very young, weak Lamb is gelt 
in hard Weather, if it does not die, it can hardly go for a 
little while, and when it does, it is in fo ftifF a Manner^ 
that the Pain makes it pine, and grow lean, till Time and 
Food reflore it ; which Evil to prevent, we commonly geld 
them that are flrongeft firfl:, about a Week, or ten Days, 
or a Fortnight old; and if the Weather is extream cold, or 
wet, we houfe them for a Night, two or three in a Barn, 
orOuthoufe) keeping the Ewe abroad all Day to feed, and 

at 
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tt Night to keep Company with the Lamb* tn the Vale of 
sAyliJmry they commonly geld their Lambs in the Fold in a 
Morning, and then turn them out diredly into the Field, 
with the Ewes. With us, in the Chiltern, we wrongly do 
it in an Evenings but the Vale Farmer is moft in the right, 
becaufe the Heat of the Day fucceeds the Gelding, and tends 
the more to the Lamb's Recovery. Some Farmers, in Hert^ 
fwrijhire^ make it a Rule with them, right or wrong, to gekl 
jU their Lambs at Eafier^ though fome of them were lamb'd 
bdbreG0;M//^;»/7X^Day, which makes them ten or eleven Weeks 
old ) but I think this to be a wrong Way, as I (hall, in my 
next Account of Gelding, make appear. On the contrary, 
I have had a Lamb gelt at two D^ys old, in the Month of 
r, but then the Weather was warm, and the Ewe had 
\tf of Grafs and Milk, and the Lamb did well. I have 
heard that a Lamb has been gelt as fcx>n as it has been deaa 
lick'd by die Ewe, and fuckled ; but this I think is rather top 
foon. It is a Rule with me, not to let Lambs exceed a Fort- 
night or three Weeks of Age at lateft, before I geld them, il 
the Weather is mild enough to admit of it, becaufe, as I (aid, 
the Gelding them then does not puniih, nor fiunt their 
Growth, as if cut older. 

Gelding Lambs at a late Agi. — —When Store, or Grafs 
Lambs are uncut, and ungelt, at a late Age, as at eight, or 
ten, or more Weeks old, it is the more dangerous gelding 
them, by drawing out their Stones with a Man's Teeth, be« 
caufe their Strings af e now long and large, and confequcnt- 
ly will give the Lamb the more Pain, and bring it under the 
greater Danger in Gelding; and the more, if the Weather is 
hot, and the Fly abroad, for then they may get to the wounded 
Part, blow it, breed Maggots, and fpoil tl)e Lamb. There 
is alio another Danger attending cutting fuch oJd Lambs: 
If the White Thorn is in Bud, Lambs arc very apt to crop 
it \ if they do, it will certainly breed blackim Spots about 
their Cods, and about their Flanks, and then fuch Lambs 
muft not be cut, left the Operation kills them, as it com- 
monly does, for now their Blood is in an high Degree of- 
Ranknefs. The Black Thorn comes out in Bloffom firft, but 
this, a little bltteriOi, is not fo a<;reeable to Lambs, as the 
fweeter Buds and Bloflbmsof the White Thorn, that buds in 
Aprils and flowers in May ; therefore Lambs mufl: not be 
gelt when they have begun to crop its Buds or Bloflbms, but 
let to go uncut till Michadmas or AUhallontide, and then it's 
beft Gelding them by the Clafping and Searing Itoti^\ ^vi\ 
Gelding them the/}^ by drawing out thck Stoivea Vv^ ^ 
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Man*s Teeth, is entirely improper. And fo it is on Accounf 
of the Cuckoo Lamb, that is to fay, a Lamb that is yeaned 
in April or May j for although this is a very young Lamb» 
yet gelding it, by cutting and drawing out the Stones, wouU 
endanger its Life by the Heat of the Weather, and the Fly, 
or by its cropping the White Thorn. Hence it is, that fudi 
a late lamb'd Lamb is better fufFered to gounciit till abbot 
M'chaelmas'timc^ and then to geld it by the common Od- 
der, with Clafping and Searing Irons, as being now, as I faid, 
a much fafer Way than to geld it by drawing its Stones with 
the Teeth. 
How Lamhs may be gelt fo as to have an illjhapin Head and 

Horns. -The Gelding of Lambs dirc6Uy checks the 

Growth of their Head and Horns; therefore, the yoyng^ 
Lambs are gelt, the lefs Horns they'll have. If then a Lamb 
is gelt at a Week or Fortnight old, it will cauie it to have 
a thin, fhort, and what we in Hertfordjbire call a Snail«> • 
Horn, and much of a Ewe's Head, which we deem an un- 
ibapen Head and Horn, therefore not fo handfome, norfale* 
able, as if gelt older \ 1 mean, pot till it is a Month or fix 
Weeks old. 

How Lambs may be gelt fo as to have a handfome Head and 
Horns. — ^-There are Extremes, as I faid, in the Gelding 
Management : If a Lamb is gelt too foon it gives it an tm-r 
ihapen Head and Horns ; the fame, if a Lamb is gelt too old. 
The firft I have afligned a Reafon for, and as to the. fecond^ 
I have to fay, that if a Lamb is gelt about fix Weeks old, it 
is of a right Age, for giving it an handfome Head and Horns: 
But if the Gelding is let alone till it is ten or twelve Weeks 
old, the Lamb then will have too much of a Ram's Head 
and Horns ; for a thick Ramiih Head and Horns are no more 
agreeable to a Wether Lamb, then ^ flender Ewe Head and 
Horn is. No Sheep, have handfom^r Heads and. Horns than 
thofe that come out of the Weft Cbuntry, becaufe they are 
very curious People on this very Account, by taking Care 
not to geld their Lambs too foon, nor too late, by which 
they avoid giving their Lambs too fmall, and too thin a 
Horn, and too large a Ramifh one; and this is one Reafon 
why they fell their Sheep for the beft Prices. 

The ill EffeSfs of gelding a Lamb too late. By letting 

aLamb remain ungelt ten or twelve Weeks, or Haifa Year, 

as fome do, it fubje£is them not only to acquire a Ramifh 

Head and thick Horns, but alfa damages a Ram much on 

Account of hindering its getting Flefli and Fattening; for if 

the/ are fufFered to rcmam with OaeuSi^tv^ v.\Vl thofe Times, 

5 ^n 
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they are apt to ride one another, and are alfo fubjed by this 
Means to have fore Heads, by freouently fighting, which 
Kkewife hinders their Thriving and Fattening. 

fFhy the Stones of Lambs are better drawn out with their 
Strings, than to draw the Stones^ cut the Strings j and leave 

them in the Lamb, 1 should not have taken Notice of 

this, had it not occafioned a Difpute between fome Perfons, 
who fay, that when a Lamb's Stone is drawn juft free of the 
Cod, the String of it (hould be cut and parted from the 
Stone, becaufe by fo doing the Lamb fuiFers the lefs Pain, and 
confequently will feed fit the fooner } but for my Part, I am 
of' a contrary Opinion, for although a Lamb fuffers Pain 
by drawing out the Stone with its Strings, yet if the Opera* 
tion is done in a Workmanlike Manner, at a right Age, in 
moderate Weather, the Pain doe$ fo little Harm, that it may 
be hardly called a Damage ; a Lamb, whofe Stones were 
drawn in March, fully recovered of its Wounds in three 
Days Time ; but if the Strings are thus cut, and left behind 
in the Lamb, they will prove a frequent Provocation to its 
riding and perhaps fighting other Lambs, and thereby their 
Thriving will be much hindered, either as a Lamb or a Sheep. 

ff7?y a gelt Lamb is more profitable than an ungelt one."-^ 
By gelding a Lamb at a proper Age, it will thrive fafter 
than a Ram, or uncut Lamb, not only for the foregoing 
Reafons, but alfo becaufe there will be a Lump of Fat be- 
tween the Legs of it, which a Ram Lamb has not, and which 
will caufe it to fell the better to the Butcher, and to the But- 
cher's Cuftomer, Lambs are better gelt than let alone, be- 
caufe, if they are not gelt, they'll run rank-headed and much 
into Horn, which leflens the Nouriihment of their Bodies. 
Bcfides which, they are very apt to be troubled with the Fly 
at the Root of their Horns, and have fore Heads; nor are they 
fo faleable as gelt Lambs are ; nor will a Ram Lamb fat \o 
foon, and on fo little Meat as a gelt Lamb, and the lefi, 
for their fighting with, and riding one another. 

The Cafe of an ignorant Farmer, who had his Lambs gelt at 
a wrong Time, by drawing their Stones out with Teeth, which 
$ccaftoned the Death of three, and had like to have killed all 

the rejf. Ramming Time, with Store Sheep, I mean, 

filch that go and feed on Commons, or Downs, or in Fallow 
Fields, and are folded every Night, begins with us in Hert^ 
fordjhlre about Augufi, and ends about Michaelmas, when 
thefe Sort of Ewes have? generally done taking Ram, except 
a few that may take Ram between Michaelmas and AllhaU 
lontide. Wherefore, if a Pcrfon is fo imprudent as to ^^Vi 
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Lambs in ihe Ramming Time, itb a Chance if thejr dont 
die ; yet I have known two Ihftanccs of fuch Imprudence: 
One was c6mmitted by a Farmer'^ employing one of his Lii-» 
bourers>or what we in Hirtfordjhin call Days-men, to geU 
leveral of his Lambs, on the 24th Day of Augufl^ when . 
their Flanks were full of Spots, and their Blood full rank \ 
notwithftanding which, the Lambs Cods were cut, and tbrir 
Stones drawn out by the Teeth of the Gelder ; but the Con* 
fequence proved how wrons this* Procedure was, for allthtf 
Lambs were fwelled, in a lad Condition, between their Lc|si 
and about their Belly, which brought on a Sort of Mortifi* 
cation ; but by the Application of a proper Unguent, all 
were cured, except ox^e, and that died on the 5th Day of 
September following,'- — I alfo knew fuch another filly Ac-* 
tion done by a young Farmer, who had more Money than 
Wit, elfe he would not have had a Parcel of Lambs gelt id 
the Ramming Seafon, when they begun to be Rammifli, 
for they were fpotted about their Cods, and in high Rank- 
nefs of Blood. I think out of feven that he gelt, by having* 
their Stones drawn out by a Man's Teeth, three of them 
died. Which Cafes ought to warn all my Readers concerned 
in the Breeding of Store-Sheep, againft fuch wrong Ma- 
nagement. 

Why Slitting^ or Cuttings the Cod of a Lamb a-crofsy to let 
cut the Stones y is afafer IVay ofGeldtng^ than to cut amniin 
Piece of Skin from off the Tip of the Cod.-^ This Opi- 
nion I heard a Surgeon maintain, but I never faw it prac- 
tifed. The Reafon he gave for it was this, that the Wound 
would fooner heal when fo made, than when an entire Piece 
of Skin is cut off the Cod. But our Objection to this is, 
that as^we don't defire the Wound to heal fo faft, but that 
it may have a regular Time tofuppurate, we think a too fud* 
den Healing of it, may iuclofe extravafated Blood, caufe the 
Wound to break out again, and thus make bad worfe ; where* 
fore we make no more to do, in our Way of cutting off an en- 
tire Piece of the Cod, than either to fpit on the Wound, as 
foon as the Stones are drawn out, or, as fome do, to put a lit* 
tie Bit of Hog's Lard into it, or, as others do, to thruft a fmall 
Mattjer of Salt into it, by any of which, we think the Wound 
is kept from feflering, or gangering ; but if it (hould do amiils, 
as fometimes it has done, by gelding a Lamb at a wrong Age,, 
or in too weak a Condition, or in a fevere cold or wet 
Time, it is only making Ufe of the following Salve, or 
Ointment, that has cured many B^afisj^ as it did the Sheep 
J next write of* 
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The Diffgrenci hetwetn Gelding Jlunted Lambs ^ and well fed 

ibriving Lambs. — About the 22d of Marcby i747-8f 

tny Ploughman gelt mine and mj Neighbour's Lambs. Mine 
Were well fed, thriving, ones, becaufe* the £wes and they 
Were kept in Turnips, and Hay ; .while my Neighbour's were 
Itept on a Conmion, and now and then in an Orchard with 
t>nly a little Hay. The Coofequence of which was, that 
when mine were gelt, their large Stones drew out by th« 
*Man's Teeth very eafily, and brought with them all their 
Strings, as they were fmall and tender: But when he draw'd 
the Stones of my Neighbour's ftunted Lambs, they were 
fmall, and their Strings large and tough, fo that they broke 
in Drawing, which nude their Gelding iieither fafe nor 
found. 




CHAP. VIIL 



CyMEDiciNES, ^r Remedies, to cure w>unded 

or hurt Sheep ^r Lambs. 

The Cafe of a Hertfordfhire Farmer^ who in a Pajfion threw 
one of nis folding Sheep againji the Ground^ with fuch Vio- 
lence that he broke off one of its Horns ^ and how be cur^dit* 

/ I ^HIS Farmer lives fo near me, that fome of his Fields 
I join mine, and I know him to be a very pafTionate 
Man, an Inftance of which may appear by the following Ac- 
eount. Having a Sheep to drive that'was an untoward one, 
heikftened a Cord about one of its Horns, and tried to kad 
it ; but fo it happened, that as he led it, the Sheep proved 
fullen, and would not go on to his Defire. This made him 
fall into fuch a Paffion, that he took the Sheep, and flunz 
it againft the Ground with fuch Violence, that he broke off 
one of its Horns at its very Root ; however he foon cured 
the Wound widithe following Salve or Ointment. 

How to make a mojl excellent Salve^ or Ointment^ that cures 
mojl IVounds in 'Sheep ^ Lambsy or other Cattle^ and at the 

fame Time prevents the Damage of Flies : By this Author, 

Take a Quarter of a Pound of Hog's Lard, a Quarter of 
a Pound of Horfe Turpentine, and a Quarter of a Pound 

O of 
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^ Soap ; thefe boil together, and when cold, it may be 
made into a Plailler for LTe : Accordingly this Farmer ap- 
plied a Plaifter of this Salve to the Place where the Horn 
was broke ofF; but the Sheep ftraying away forfome Time, 
loft the Plaifter: When he had found it, he difcovercd a. 
large Parcel of Maggots that had bred in the Hole of its 
Head where the Horn was broke ofF, which to get out and 
cure, he poured fome Train or Fifh Oil into it, and it foon 
obliged the Maggots to come out, and thofe that did not 
were kill'd by it. The Farmer then made a fecond Plaifter 
with the fame Salve, and it fully anfwered his Defign, for 
it made a perfect Cure of the Sheep's Head.*~This, or 
any other Medicine, that has a Mixture of Turpentine in 
it, will heal and keep ofF the FJy. But others make ufe of 
the following one, as that which will keep ofF the Fly from 
a Wound beyond all other Antidotes whatfoever. 

A Medicine much in Ufe with this Author^ and many other 
Farmers in Hertfordfliire, for curing a wounded Sheep or 
Lamb^ and for effeSfttally keeping off the Damage of Flies. --^ 
Mix Train Oil with Oil of Turpentine, more of the for- 
mer and lefs of the latter ; when you ufe it, dip a Feather 
in the Mixture, and befmear the Outfide of the Wound, 
and it will keep ofF the Fly, while the Wound is healing. 

A Receipt how to make a Salve for curing a Sheep or Lamb 
that has been bitten by a Dog, or otherwife wounded : By this 
Author. — Take equal Parts of Tar and Nerve-Oil, and 
mix them with a little Oil of Turpentine, into a Salve, 
which keep conftantly by you in a Gallipot. It wU caufe . 
a Wound to digeft and fuppurate, and heal by Degrees.— 
Nerve-Oil is to be bought at the Apothecaries, and is of a 
greenifh Colour. — This Compofition, or Salve, like the 
foregoing Salve or Ointment, are excellent Sorts, and will 
duly anfwer their Ends, if timely and jtidicioufly applied; 
the former may be applied cither hot pr cold, but this is 

commonly made ufe of cold. Thus any ungelt, or gelt 

Sheep or Lamb, that is bit by a Dog, br hurt by Thorns, 
or by any other Accident, may be cured by thefe Reme- 
dies, that few or none exceed : Therefore it highly con- 
cerns all Farmers, Graziers, Shepherds, and others con- 
cern'd in keeping Sheep and Lambs, never to be without 
one or all of thefe Medicines ; not only for the Cure of 
wounded Sheep and Lambs, but for curing any other hurt 
or wounded Beaft ; becaufe a timely Application of fuch a 
proper Remedy, may fave the Life of the Creature : And 

for 
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for a further Account of thefe excellent Salves 
my future Works, to fhew, how by the Ul 
them, the defperatc Wound of a Colt was cut 

A Soot Salve to heal a Sheep or a Lamb^s 

keep off the Fly. A Beast in Summer, is cc , 

Kable to be fpoiled by the Fly, that will blow the wounded 
Part, and breed Maggots, to the Dcftrudtion of Sheep, 
Lambs, and Fawns, &r. Now to defend fuch wounded 
Part from the Damage of the Fly — Take Soot, Tar, and 
thick Cream, mix them well together, and anoint the 
Wound therewith ^ and it will both heal it, and keep the 
Fly away. 

To make a Sahe that will reduce a Swelling in a Sheep or 
Lamb. — Take Linfeed-Oil, Ointment of Marfhmallows, 
and Hog's Lard, melt thefe together over a gentle Fire, and 
when melted, take them off, and add Powder of Red-lead, 
which ftir in and mix well together for an Ointment ; and 
when it is to be made ufe of, it mud be heated, and well 
rubb'd in upon the fwell'd Part, either about a Wound, or 
on a bruifed Place,, before a hot Iron : Three or four Ounces 
of each of thefe, will make a Quantity for being a ready 
Salve upon an emergent Occafion > for it is valuable for re- 
ducing a Swelling. 

A Tobacco Ointment to drefsa wounded Sheep with. — This 
Receipt I alfo propofe to be a very good one, becaufc it is 
in Praife of the famous Tobacco Ointment, that is fold at 
the Apothecaries ; for to make this at home, is paft the Skill 
of many, and I may add the Conveniency too. It has this 
Character by a Phyfician — That it cures Bruifes, Wounds, 
though made with poifon'd Arrows, Bitings of venomous 
Beafts, old Sores, Ulcers, Fiftulas, Cankers, Scabs, Itch, let- 
ters. Ringworms, Botches, Boils, Tumours, Apofthumes j it 
fcales Bones (if corrupted) without Inftrument ; taking a- 
way all Rottennefs, dead Flefh, and PutrcfaSion, and- breed-, 
ing good found Flefh, performing, in thofe Cafes, all the 
Intentions of Curing : So that there is no doubt of its being 
a very excellent Medicine for healing Wounds in Sheep and 
Lambs, or in any other Bead, as it is of a very deanfing 
balfamick Nature; confequently it mull be of very great 
Service for curing the venomous Bites of Do|8, Hedge- 
hogs, Shrewmice, i^c. all which are confmwn Enemies to 
the harmlefs, and moft ufeful of all Creatures, Sheep : For 
as they arc conftantly expofed, both in the Fold, !uid out of 
it, to the woolfifh Nature of Dogs and Foxes, and other- 
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'^ermin, fuch an Omtment muft be of aconfideraUe Con- 
vcniencjb to have it always in Readinefs, for being applied 
to a Wound^in due Time. 

A Receipt to' make an excellent Sflhifor breaking any Swel^ 

ling in a Sheep or Lamb^ and to heal it, This Salve is of 

more iban ordinary Value for curing a Sheep's Bag or Udder^ 
which is very apt to fwell, ganger, and fometimes break, 
by hard Driving and Surfeiting, by Foulnefs of Blood, hf 
Bruifing, £2fc. fofnetimes to the fpoiling of ,the Sheep, and 
ftunting the Lanib, if the Malady is not takeacare of ix^ 
Time, and a propei* Remedy applied ; the Negled of which, 
has occafioned fome Ewes to have Part of their Bag or 
Udder, cut part or in the whole off, before it could be 
cured, though it might eafily have been prevented, bad Care 
been taken accordingly : However, if the Bag is to be broke^c 
this Salve will do it, and heal it by repeated Dreffings.-— « 
Take Butter frelh from the Churn, before any Salt is put 
to it, a Quarter of a Pound ; or, in the Room of it, tako 
Sallad-Oil to the Quantity of a Quarter of a Pint \ five 
Ounces of Horfe-Turpentine, fix Ounces of Honey, tjsati^ 
Ounces of Bees- Wax, two Ounces of Rofin, and p||e of 
Red-Lead ; put the Turpentine, Rofin, Waxy and H^mey, 
into a glazed earthen Pipkin, and heat them over a gentle 
Fire with good ftirring, till they are well incorporated ; 
then put to them the Butter and powder'd Red-Lead, and 
boil it on a Wallop or two, and it is done : When cold, 
put it into a Pot, and keep it for Ufe. 

Doftor Bracken'j common Wound-Ointment ^ to have al^ 
ways in a Readinefs for curing Wounds in Man or Beqfi.^-* 
1'aks (fays he) Rofin and Burgundy-YitAi^ of each half 
a Pound ; frefh itifcy-Butter, or, for Want of that, com* 
mon frefli Butter, claiify'd, two Pounds 5 Bees- Wax twa 
Ounces, common Turpentine four Ounces, French Vcrdi- 
greafe in fine Powder, fix Drams; melt the hardeft Sub- 
fiances firft, thea add the Butter ; and when it is taken 
from the Fire, ftir in the Verdigreafe by little and little, 
and fo keep doing till the Whole is near cold, or, at leaft, 
till it is of fuch ConfiftenQe as will hinder the Powder fron^ 
finking to the Bottom of the Pot. — The excellent Quality 
(fays he) of this Ointment is, that it will cure any frefb 
Wound either in Man or Beaft, provided the fame has not 
touch'd the Vital ; but if fo, it is what we term a mortal 
Wound : To which he adds, that this Ointment may ferve 
as a general Wound^Ointment for all .Sores or Wounds, in 
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Ukj Part of the Body of a Beaft ; for it will not 6dily fufFer 
Ajngous, fpungy, or Proud^Fldh, to grow» as iseommon 
when Ointments have tobi much Oil or GrcMe in their 
Compofition ; yet if th^ Wound happens 'to put forth Proud- 
Fle(b, as is common to old Sores, you may wa(h it with a 
fjpw Feathers tied together, and dipt in a Wound- Wser. 

A JVound-Water to drefs a Sheep or Lamb with* A 

WouND-Water is more tnan ordinary neceflary to be kept 
always in a Readiiicfs, both by Farmers and Shepherds, and 
others concerned in keeping Sheep and Lambs, as beine of 
excellent Service to penetrate into a Wound, whofe wt- 
tom lies fo deep, that a Salve cannot prefently reach and 
come at it ; as when a Sheep is bitten by the long Fangs of 
a large Dog, or by the Entrance of a large Thorn; or if 
it otherwife happens, as it too often does : In this Cafe^ you 
may make ufe of any of the following Wound- Waters, to 
be applied as a Preparative for the better preparing Wounds 
to receive the Benefit of Salves or Ointments, or to cure 
them alone, er all together, by one of thcfe Waters.— *Takc 
AUum and white Copperas, each two Drams, two Drams 
of Camphire, and four Ounces of Spirit of Wine ; boil 
the firft two in a Gallon of Water five Minutes, then take 
it oiF the Fire, and add the Camphire, firft diflblved in the 
Spirit ; when cold, bottle up the Liquor for Ufe, and when 
it is wanted apply it warm* 

" jt fecond Receipt to make a Wound-floater. Mix Aloes, 

AUum, White- Vitriol, Camphire, with Bole-Armoniack, 
which beat into Powder, in Quantity half an Ounce of 
«ach } boil thefe in two Quarts of Lime- Water in an earthen 
VefTel, three quarters of an Hour : When cold and fettled, 

Eur off the fine Part from the thick Part, and keep it in a 
►ttle for Ufe. — Now to make the Lime- Water, take this 
Piredion : Pour a Quart of Water upon a Pound of auick 
and unflack'd Lime \ let it ftand all Night, and next Morn- 
ing decant the clear Water for Ufe. Others make it by 
putting a Pound of unflack'd Lime into a Gallon of Water, 
which, when ftirred together, and let ftand long enough to 
fettle, the clear Part muft be pour'd off, and kept in a Bot- 
tle for Ufe. 

To cure Boils J Apofihttmes or Ulcers^ or any running Sore. 
-—If (fays an Author, in the Vermin-Killer Book) they 
be not drawn to come to a Head, you muft oblige them 
to ,it, by mixing Wheat-Fkxir, the Yelks of £^9 and 
Tar together, and applying them P]aifier-wife to the Part 
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grieved ; then prick or lance them, fo that the Corrupp- 
tion may come away. Then take one Ounce of Turpen- 
tine, Burnt-Salt a like Quantity, and as much Honey ; one 
Ounce of Rofin, and a Quarter of an Ounce of Galbanum : 
Make them into a Salve over the Fire, and apply it Plaifter- 
wife to the grieved Part, anointing it firfi: with Ointment 
of Tobacco. 

Why all Farmers^ Graziers^ Shepherds^ and others^ Jhoutd 

have always by them Oil of Turpentine. It is certain that 

a Farmer, more than any Tradefman, is liable to receive 
Damage by Sicknefs, Wounds, and by other Accidents that 
may befal his Cattle, as he keeps greater Numbers of them 
than any other Perfon does ; wherefore he ought not, whether 
he be Farmer, Grazier, Shepherd, or any other Perfon that 
is concerned in keeping Sheep or other Beafts, to be without 
fome Oil of Turpentine by him : To affign Reafbns for 
which, I don't know that I can do it better, than to recite 
the Words of Doftor Bracken^ in. his Secoild Volume, p. 
195, where he fays, that all the fam'd Catalogue of never- 
failing Balfams, Ointments, Spirits, i^e, do not exceed the 
fovereign Virtue of the common Oil of Turpentine, for 
the eafing and confolidating divided Fibres, which is what 
we call healing green Wounds ; and is fo neceffary, that 
no Salve in the Univerfe can perform a. Cure fooner than 
Oil of Turpentine.— And accordingly, for my own Part, I 
can fay, I am never without it, left 1 want it for my Sheep, 
Lambs, Hogs, Cows, Horfes, or other Beafts ; and parti- 
cularly for curing the Foot of a Sheep, that I have now 
and then cut by a Flint or other fliarp Stone, as I live in a 
ftony Country, and they fubjedl to it in driving to and from 
the Fold : It is then I make ufc of, in the. firft Place, this 
Oil of Turpentine, which, by its thin Body, will enter to 
the Bottom of a Wound, where a Salve or Ointment cannot, 
and there confolidate the Part, keep it from fettering, and 
heal it fafely by Degrees, if Dirt and Gravel can be kept 
out. And not only is this excellent Remedy fo ferviceable 
to Beafts, but alfo to the human Body ; to our Servants 
cfpecially, who are more than ordinary expofed to the Want 
of this cheap and ready Medicine, by their having acciden- 
tal Cuts and Bruifes of Hatchets, Axes, Bills, Cutting- 
Hooks, and Sickles, ^c, in felling of Trees, making of 
Hedges, Reaping, Mowing, cutting of Peafe and Beans, 
by Kicks of Horfes, and by other Incidents. And indeed, 
its Virtues are now fo well known, that many poor JabouF- 
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ing Men have Wit enough to make this Oil or Spirit of 
Turpentine, their chief Remedy in the before-mentioned 
Cafes ; for that this Turpentine is contrary to the Nature 
of greafy and other fat Applications, that are apt to breed 
fungous and Proud-Flefli, and foul both Bones and Tendons, 
(sfc. where Wounds are deep. 

Of Sheep and Lambs being wounded by their 
taking Thorns^ Splinters, Gravel, &c. info 
their Feet and Legs ; and of the federal Sorts cf 
Remedies to cure them. 

SHEEP and Lambs in an inclofed Country, ^c more 
than ordinary cxpofed to the taking of Thorns, Splinters, 
vjravel, ^c, into their Feet and Legs ; and this the more or 
left, as they are inclin'd to leap over Gates, Stiles, or Hur- 
dles, or break through Hedges, and get into Woods or 
Spinneys, among Briars, Bufhes, Stumps of Trees, and 
the like ; or by taking Gravel into their Feet, which fold- 
ing and other Sheep are much liable to, as thev travel ever/ 
Day to and from the Fold ; by which they frequently be- 
come lame, pine, and lofe mudi ,of their Flefli, and fome- 
times die, if not fpeedily cured : When this is the Cafe, 
which is known by the Sheep's going lame, or being fwdl'd 
in the wounded Part, it is then high Time to fearch for dif- 
covcring the Ail ; and if a Thorn or Splinter is run in, 
broke, and remains in the Place, it fhould be pulled out if 
it can be done ; if it cannot, then a drawing Plaifler muft 
be applied, made by fome of the following Receipts. 

A Receipt to make a Salve for drawing out Thorns, Splin^ 
ttrs, &c. — This is an antient Receipt, handed down from 
Author to Author ; which is to take black Soap, and mix 
chewed Nut-Kernels with it, for making a Salve that muft 
be applied to the Place where a Thorn, Splinter, Nail, or 
Gravel is got in, on a Linen Cloth, bound about with broad 
Tape 5 but then the Sheep muft be kept from Dirt and 
Filth, or elfe there is little Hopes of its being cured. 

jt fecond Receipt how to make a Salve for drawing out 
Thorns, &c. — Another Author thinking to mend the 
former Receipt, fays. To black Soap add black Snaib, which 
are to be beaten together in a Mortar till they are made a 
Salve of, and thus applied to the Wound, — To remark on 
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ihefe Receipts, I have to Uy, that ihcfe two are very diff«- 
reiil Receipts -, however, I think it neceflary to acquaint 
my Ri;aiier, that the black Snails here meant, are ihofe large 
naked Snails that are very like Horfe- Leaches, and live in 
Hedges, and in our Pafture- Grounds, and are what wc in 
Hertfordjhirt call Signals of rainy Weather, when we fco 
them crawling on the Grafs. 

A third Rectipt to draw out a Splinter or ThBrn.—lv the 
Wound (fays another) cannot be cut open with the Point 
of a Penknife to draw out the Splinter, Thorn, or Gravel, 
mix Bar^ftoi^- Pitch with Horle-Tur pen tine, firft anointing 
with a Mixture of Oil of Spike and Sallad-Oil ; with this 
bind up the Part and keep it from Dirt. 

The Hertfordfhire Receipt lo draw cut a Timrn, or Splin- 
ter, or Gravel, — It is common with us Karmers, to keep 
the Gall of a Barrow-Hog by us, which we preferve by 
banging up in a dry Roomi others empty the liquid Part 
of it into a Gallipot, and tie it ovpr with a Piece of Blad- 
der, becaufe by this Method the Gull will keep moift a 
long Time, and become a Sort of Salve i whereas, by hanj 
ing the Gall up in the Air, ic becomes dry too fc 
and waftes much. Now the Ufe of this Salve is this, wl 
a Stub or Thorn is run into a Sheep or Lamb's Foot or 
and cannot he got out without drawing, that then fotuB 
this ,Gall-Salvc is to be made Ufe of Piaifter-wife, by 
plying it on a Piece of Bladder to the wounded Part, oi 
Want of Bladder, a Piece of Linen Cloth will do : Tl 
is fuch a fierce Drawer, when applied to any Part of a 
man Body, for drawing out a Thorn or Splinter, 
fome Perfons can hardly bear it : However, it is an excellei 
Drawer as well as Healer. 

A Piece of Adder''! or Viper' i Siin, its Power in drawing 

9ut a Thorn and Jheatbing of Venom. As I live in a chJl- 

tern, dry, hilly Country, that abounds with many inclofctl 
Fields, and Woods, that are fenced in by Hedges, we have 
abundance of Adders and Vipers in them, perhaps more 
thaa in any one County of England befides, which gives me 
2nd others an Opportunity to have their Skins at ' 

Rate J accordingly I, for my Pan, am feldom or nevd 
without one or more by me, left I fliould want it when.'l 
have moft Occafion for it, to draw out a Thorn or Stub froif 
any Part of a human or Bcait's Body, which it will tlo I 
fuch a violent Manner that fome think nuthing exceeds i( 
The fame EfFe^ it has in drawing out the Venom oft 
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Viper-bite^ or the Bite of a mad Dog, if timely enough 
qpplied : A wonderful Example of which I intend to give 
amongft many others, in fome of my future Works, as it 
was done in my Neighbourhood to the faving a Perfon'd 
Life, who was bitten by a Viper ; yet fome are fo timo- 
rous of making ufe of this excellent Remedv to draw out 
a Thorn, on Account of its forcible Attra£hon, that they 
are afraid it will induce a Flux of Humours to follow, and 
£dl down on the Part. 

To cure a ff^ound madi by a Tbom^ &c. — Firft clip away 
the Wool very dofe, then take Southernwood, which is 
a Plant that I always keep in my Garden ; and fo fhould 
all Country Gentlemen, Farmers, and Graziers, for the 
Sake of its falubrious Qualities that are ferviceable both 
to Men and Beafts. — I lay, take this green Plant and ftamp 
it, then mingle it with Boar's Greaie, and lay it to the 
Wound : This will both draw and heal. 

A ficond Receipt* — Take Boar's Greafe, Vinegar, and 
Honey, and boil them together ; then take the Powder of 
Rofln and Frankincenfe, and add to them ; with this make 
a Plaifter or Tent, as the Wound requires, warm it and 
lay it to it. — This is a fpecial Salve to cure the Prick of a 
Thorn, Splinter, Nail, or a Wound made by Gravel. 

A third Receipt. — Or you may make a Plaifter with 
Wheat-Flour, Red-Wine, and Honey, and it will heaj, 
and prevent feftering. 

Of Adders or Vipen biting Sheep or Lambs, 

An Account of a Viper* s biting a Sheep by its Udd^r or Bag^ 

and bow it was cured^ 

*¥ T TRITING on this Subjeft, the Expreffion o^accr- 
W tain Vertuofo, or Publifher of Intelligence, occurs 
to my Memory, as I was in his Company at London in the 
Year 1746, when I acquainted him that I intended, in fome 
of my future Works, to write a ihort Hiftory on Vipers or 
Adders, Slow-worms, &r. upon which he replied, he 
thought this fo foreign a Matter to Hufbandry- Affairs, that 
it ought not to have a Place in any Book of that Kind : A 
Tenet he feemed to maintain with fuch Obftinacy, that I 
was carelefs in arguing about it; elfe I could have told him, 
that it is an abfolute Piece of neceffary Knowledge in Huf- 
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bandry, to underfland and know how to treat and cure a 
Vi'i^cr's Bite in a Sheep, Horfe, Cow, or Dog, t^c. which. 
are all liable to be fo ferved by this venomous Creature. An 
Inftance of which (among others that I could write of) I 
here prefent my Reader with, by telling him, there is a 
Common, lying at a Mile diftance from my Houfe, known 
by the Name of Hudnal-Common ; on which grow Bufhes, 
high Furze, and P>rn, that afford a great Cover or Shelter* 
an £ncoura|ement to Adders or Vipers for increafing their 
Breed : And they accordingly increafe every Year to that 
Degree, as engages a certain Viper-Catcher to come now 
and then to this Place for catching them ; and for his better 
Conveniency of doing it, he lodges a few Days in a Houfe 
adjoinbg to the Common, where when he goes away, he 
leaves a little Parcel of Viper-Oil or Greafe in a Galli* 
pot, to be ready at all Times, for curing him, in cafe he 
<>r any other fnould be bitten by a Viper. Now it hap*> 
pened, that a Sheep going and feeding, amongft others, on 
this Common, it fo provoked a Viper (I fuppofe by treading 
on it, or by being too near its young ones) that it bit the 
Sheep by its Bag or Udder, fo furioufly, that the Part prc- 
fently dreadfully fwell'd to a very great Degree ; this being 
difcovered by the Owner of the ^eep, it put him into a 
great Confuhon what to do to cure h\s Sheep ; but calling to 
mind that this Adder or Viper-Catcher, conftantly left fome 
Viper- Fat or Oil at a Houfe on this Common, he imme-* 
diately went thither, and begg'd the People of the Houfe 
to give him fome of it for curing his Sheep ; and when he 
had it, he diredly applied it, by rubbing it in foundly on 
the bitten Place, which foon brought down the Swelling 
by Iheathing the Venom, and, in a little Time, the Sheep 
was entirely cured.' But as Viper-Fat or Oil is not to be 
met with every where, when this is not to be got, for a fc- 
cond Receipt take the following one. 

A fecond Receipt. — As an Adder's or Viper's Fat is 
a moft difficult Thing to be got, another cfFeftual Remedy 
that may be eafily and quickly had, mufl be a valuable one, 
and that is Sallad-OIl : Now this Oil fhould not be made ufc 
of cold, bccaufe it then will not have that thin Body that 
is full requifite for this Cure ; for which Reafon, it ihoiild 
be firfl heated a little over a Fire in order to bring it into 
a thinner Confiflence, for the thinner it is, the fooner and 
further it will penetrate into the Wound ; wherefore let the 
Oil be ahvays applied warm> by rubbing and chafing it well 
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in before a Chafing-difh of Coals : But if the Sheep Co bitten, 
is at feme Diftance from the Houfe, you may heat an Iron 
Pad red-hot, and carry it in a Smoothing-iron Box to the 
Place, and there frote and rub in the Oil with a diligent 
Hand, before the hot Iron, for fome Time j this done, 
give the Sheep two or three Spoonfuls of Sallad-Oil cold^ 
and in about an Hour's Time, repeat the rubbing in more 
Oil, and giving a little more within-fide ; this will undoubt- 
edly, next to Adder^Fat, effect a Cure, if Time is not too 
much elapfed : For if the Application of a proper Medi- 
cine is not made ufe of before the Venom has much in*- 
fedled the Blood, the Fat, or Oil of Vipers, nor any other 
outward Remedy is capable of curing it ; the Danger of 
which makes it necefTary to pour fomeUil down the Throat 
cf the Sheep, that both the outward and the inward Reme- 
dies may the better fecure the Creature's Recovery : Yet if 
an Hour, two, or three be paft, after the Sheep or Lamb 
has been bitten, don't defpair, but make ufe of thefe Di- 
re&ions ; for I have known a Viper-bite cured in a Man 
and a Boy after they were bit and fwell'd for fame Time, 
chiefly by thefe outvirarJ Applications ; whofc particular 
Cafes, with many others, relating to Vipers, I hope to o- 
blige the World with. 

j1 third Receipt for the Bite of a Viper or Adder ^ or SlottM 
worm, — If a Sheep's Udder is bit by any of thefe, you may 
make ufe of the following Remedy : — Take (3il of Scor- 
pions and Vinegar, with Plantane Leaves anJ Bole Armo- 
niack, made thick like a Salve, and anoint the bitten Part 
with it three times a Day. 

A fourth Receipt, — Take Sanguis Draconis, a little Bar* 
ley-Meal, and the White of an Egg, which beat together, 
and lay it Plaifter-wife on the Sore, renewing it once in 
twelve Hours, fay feveral Authors.-^But 1 am of Opinion, 
that the Olive Oil drove into the Sheep's Udder by a hot 
Iron, and Oil given inwardly, is the beft Remedy except 
Viper-Fat : For even a hot Iron alone has fuch an attractive 
Quality, that if it is immediately applied hot enough to 
iuch a Bite, it is a Remedy of itfclf.-^But for a Bite of a 
Viper or Slow^worm, I could enumerate and give an Ac- 
count of feveral other Remedies, without being beholden to 
ancient Authors for what they have wrote on this Subject : 
However, at prefent, I muft forbear to do it, becaufe it 
will not be agree^le to my Purpofe in this Work. 
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7be Nature and Defer ipt ion of the S h R £ w« 
Mouse, with an Account of the Danube they 
do by biting Sheep by the Nofe^ and bow to 
cure the Wound. 

How the Sbrew-Moufe wounds a Shap or Lami* 

THIS Creature is rightly named the Shrew-Moufet 
for where it gives a Sheep or Lamb a Bite, it is a 
fhrewd one indeed, as its EfFedts plainly fhew. I have them 
about my Pafture-Grounds in the Chiltern Country, and 
the fame they have in their Meadow Vale Grounds ; 
lut they are more in Number in the latter, than in the 
former, becaufe here are the moft grazing Grounds : AnA it 
is here that the Shrew-Moufe is in the leaft Danger of Dif- 
turbance from Plow and Harrow ; which gives it a large 
Opportunity to increafe its Breed. In Julyy I747j one of 
my Mowers had very near cut one of thefe with his Scythe* 
as it was running along the Grafs. They are eafily known 
from any other Moufe by their blackifli Colour, Hog-like 
Head, and their little Tail ; which renders them fo like a 
Mole in Shape and Make, that, to a Stranger, it might 
feem a little Mole ; yet does more Mifchief than fome of 
the larger Sort of Savage Beafts : For this Shrew- Moufc 
takes a Delight to wound a Sheep or Lamb in its Nofe, by 
biting it fo fnarp and deep as to make it bleed, and then it 
ha3 its Defire, for it fucks the Blood, and for the Sake of 
the Blood, he thus wounds the Sheep in this very Part, and 
partly becaufe it does not love to bite where the Wool is ; 
and when he thus bites, the Wound prefcntly fwclls, and 
would increafe its Swelling till it kills the Sheep, if a pro- 
per Remedy is not timely applied. A Shrew-Moufe never 
bites a Sheep by the Nofe while it is feeding on Plow'd- 
Land, becaufe the rough Earth is not agreeable to its Na- 
ture, which makes it always lie near and about Pafture and 
Meadow Grounds, for getting its Living with what Worms 
and other Infeds it can find in them, and in Hedges. The 
Bite of the Shrew-Moufe is little lefs venomous than the 
Bite of an Adder or Slow-worm j for, in two Hours time 
after it has bit a Sheep's Nofe, the Sheep's Head has fwell*d, 
as the following Story ihews. 
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H9W a Sheep was bitten hy a Shrew-Moufe^ and its Ma^ 
nagement, — In the great Mead of Billingtorij lying near 
Liighton in Beifurdjhire^ a Sheep was bitten on the Nofe, 
chat fo venom'd and fwell'd it, as to caufe the Head of the 
Sheep to be near as big again as it was at other Times, and 
this in three Hours Time ; fo that had not the Shepherd dif- 
cover'd it, the Beaft muft in courfe have died ; for feveral 
Sheep have been thus kill'd by the Shrew-Moufe before a 
timely Remedy could be applied. This Sight made the 
Shepherd make hafte home for procuring a Remedy that 
jCured the Sheep: And for my Readers fuller Informa- 
tion, I (hall, before I give him my Receipt to cure the 
Bite of a Shrew-Moufe, oiFer him feveral that have been 
publilhed by ancient Authors. 

Thefirfl Receipt of an ancient Author to cure the Bite of 
M Shrew-Moufe. — When you fee (fays he) that your Beaft 
is bitten, then take an Awl and prick it up and down as far 
as it is fweird, and no further ; then take the Earth where 
Wains and Carts do much ufe to go (but let it be the drieft 
of it] and blend it with White- Wine Vinegar, and it will 
prefently aflwage and heal the Swelling. 

J fecond Receipt. Says another ancient Autlior^ to 

mencl the former. Take the Earth of a Cart- Wheel, and 
the Earth of a Swallow's Neft, and pound them together^ 
and blend them with old Urine, and make thenr into a 
Salve; with which anoint the bitten Place, and it will 
cure it. 

A third Receipt. — First open the Skin and let out the 
Venom ; and if it is fwell'd, then beat Salt and Vinegar 
together, and bathe the fore Place with it; then boil fome 
Herbs in old Urine, and with the Liquor bathe round the 
Sore ; and if it chance to break, you muft then take Bar- 
ley-M^l, and lay it on a Fire-ohovel, and burn it black 
brown, and then pound it to Powder, and lay it in Steep ia 
White- Wine Vinegar all Night, and put to it a little of 
the Juice of Dill, and blend them together, and anoint 
the Place till it be well ; and that (fays he) will be 
quickly. 

A fourth Receipt, — You muft (fays this Author) take 
Parfley-Seed, and boil it in White- Wine, Sallad-Oil, and 
Hog's Greafe ; alfo take fome Powder of Burnt-AUom^ 
and blend in it ; make it all like a Salve, and anoint the 
^ore with it till it is wcU* — So far ancient Authors. 
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The Hertfordfhire and Buckinghamfbire fFay of curing a 
Sheep or Lamb bitten by thi Shrguh-Mouji, — -There is i^o 
Beall of Its Bignefs, bites more venomous than a Shrew- 
Moufe ; for where it makes but a little Bite, the Part will 
fwell .immediately and much. A Sheep bitten by the Nofe 
in hot Weather, when the Creature's Blood is at the thin- 
neft, will (as I have obferved) fwell directly into a coniider- 
able Bignefs ; fo that if a Remedy is not at hand, a Sheep 
may foon be loft : Therefore to ftand pounding or boiling 
of Ingredients, or to let them ftand fteeping all Night, is 
not fo quick a Medicine, as when we take fome Sallad-03, 
and with it rub the Nofe of the Sheep or Lamb foundly ; 
this done, we forbear a fecond Anointing till an Hour is 
paft, and then we rub into the Part Adder's-Tonguc Oint- 
ment ; and about two Hours after, we ufe the Oil again, 
and next the Ointment, as being loth to truft, in this dan- 
gerous Cafe, to one Remedy alone : And when we thus 
anoint the Nofe with the Oil and the Ointment, we alfo 
rub them well all over the Head of the Sheep or Lamb, to 
check the Power of the Venom, and prevent its (breading. 
— But if a Sheep has been bitten fo long before a Difcoverr 
IS made and a Remedy applied, that the Head of the Beau 
is much fweird, we then lance it with a Penknife ; and 
when a fufficient Incifion is made, we put in Oil, and rub 
the outward Part of the Wound with fome of die Oint- 
ment. On this Account a Shepherd's Care is proved ; for 
if a narrow and timely Infpedion is not made among the 
Flock, a Sheep may die, as fome have done. — And although 
I feem here to confine my Writing to the Shrew-Moufe, 
as to its biting a Sheep or Lamb, yet it is reported, that this 
malign Ravager after his Prey, has bitten a Cow as fhe lay 
down, by her Teat, fuppofcd to fuck her Bloody or her 
Milk ; and that if this Moufe goes over a Cow's or a Sheep'9 
Back or Loins, fhe cannot" rife. — In fliort, it is my humble 
Opinion, that the Oil and the Ointment are the two befk 
Medicines of all I have written of, and that none exceeds 
them, except the Fat or Oil of a Viper, which muft be al- 
lowed to outdo all Remedies whatfoever, for curing the 
J3ite of a Shrew-Moufe, Viper, or mad Dog : But, as I 
iaid, that is not to be had at a Pinch of Need, and this 
inay. It therefore concerns all Farmers, and others con- 
frern'd in keeping Sheep, to have this Sweet-Oil, and this 
Adder 's-Tonguc Ointment always by them, as I have 5 not 

only 
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only for Sheep, but for curing Cows and other Beafb : And 
that my Reader may know how to make this ferviceablt 
Ointment, is the Purport of the following Account of it. 

Of the valuable ^alities of Adder s-T^ongue Oint^ 
mfnt^ for curing Sheep of Hurts and 

Difeafes. 

Hnu to make the famous Adder* s-Tongue Ointment^ its Vfes^ 

and the Cures it performs. 

TH £ Herb, Adder VTongue, is of fuch general Ufe 
and Reputation in Hertfordjhirey Buckingham/hire^ 
and Bedfordjbire^ that many Gentlemen, Yeomen, Far- 
mers, and others^ who are concern'd in keeping Cows» 
Sheep, and other Cattle, fend far and near to have it ga- 
thered in Meadows and Pafture-Grounds, where this excel- 
lent Vegetable flouriflies in the Month of May^ in thofe 
Grounds that are fhut up for mowing ; for, at this Time 
ot Year, it is in its moft luxuriant Growth, Sap, and Vcr- 
tue, and may be known from any other Grafs or Plant in 
the Field by its top Fart, which refcmbles an Adder's Tongue. 
In dry Weather, this Plant comes up thin and fhort, which 
makes it difficult to get enough of it : But in wet Seafons, 
I generally have (b much of it growing in my Paftures, that 
People come at a confiderable Uiftance to gather it ; and 
when it is gathered, we flamp it in a Mortar, and then 
wring out fo much Juice as we think will anfwer to a Pound 
of frefh unfalted Butter, for fuch it muft be to make this 
excellent Ointment. — Put the Juice and Butter into a Brafs 
or other Veffel, and boil them together about a Quarter of 
an Hour ; then pour all into a Pewter, or broad earthen 
glazed Pan, to cool ; and when it is cold, we take the 
Butter or fat Part from ofF the liquid Part, which we put 
into an earthen glazed Pot, and then let it (land fo near 
the Fire, that the Heat may juft melt it again ; this done, 
we take it away, and when it is cold, it will appear a hard 

freenifh Ointment s which is to be kept all the Year for 
Ffe. — Its Vertues, as enumerated by a Phyfician, are ; 
that it is hot in the firft, and dry in the third Degree ; is 
Antifebritick, Alexipharmick, Traumatick, and Scgnotick. 

l^he 
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The E&enCe beals *ti Wounds, Vomitings, flops Waoif- 
Fluxes, cures all Fcvcn and Heats in the Body* and ae 
Bitiogs of Serpents and venomous Creatures ; OutmnUj, 
it he^s alt green Wounds^ Bitingi of venomous Creatures, 
St. Anthsny's Fire, Burns, Scalds, hot Tumours, ApoA- 
humes, fpreading Sores, and Ruptures.-— Some of our Hert- 
ferdjbirt Farmers mix the Juice of Houfeleek with the 
Adder-Tongue Juice ; others, the Juice of Rue. But moft 
PerTons make this Ointment with only the neat Juice of the 
AdderVTongue Herb} as thinking it beft ; and of this O^ 
nioD I am. 
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1l%e Country Gentleman's, the Plow- 
Farmer's, tie Grasier's, and Shep- 
herd's Sure Guide, &c. 
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CHAP. I. 

'^n Account of that fatal Malady^ tbt Body-Rot 
ff/" Sheep and h ambs ; Jkewing its fever al 
Caufes and rui/tous EffeSis, with various Cafes 
of the fame i and bow many Sheep tfff^ Lambs 
have been prevented rvttingj and others cured. 

The Nature ef Sbetp, and ef the Grtund they feed on, how 
its Situation contributes more or left to the rolling of Sheep 
and Lambs. 

JO define the Nature of thii deftniflive Dlftem- 
\ per, is what I don't pretend to do, otherwife 
i than Experience indicates ; and to do it by this 
[ Rule, I have in the firft Place to obfcrve, that 
• this moll fcrviceable Beaft is juftly accounted 
to be of a moiftcr Nature, and loofer Texture of Parts 
than any other Quadrupcdc whatfoever ; for the Proof of 
"^which, it is well known, that they will live longer without 
Water than any other of the larger Sort of Bealls ; and 
hence it Is, that too much Moiftutc of Feed, bccomw m*. 
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utter £nemy to the Health of Sheep, as many tnfiances of 
their Fatality have made appear } particularly . in that one# 
of driving a found Flock of Sheep from out of one dry 
Country into another of the fame Kind, which, in travel- 
ling, has oblig'd the Drover to let theni lie one Night in a 
wettifli Piece of Ground, that has been the only Caufe of 
rotting them : This alfo many have experienced to their 
great Lofs, even in a chiltern or hilly Country. An Ex- 
ample of this I am an Eye-witnefs of, becaufe it was done 
in our Parifh of Little Gaddefdetiy where there is a Com- 
mon on a high Hill, juft before our Houfes, that feeds my 
Flock in the Summer-time, and feveral others : Now this 
Common has two Sorts of Situations on it, fome of it lies 
Hoping, the reft lies flat ; and all of it under a clayey Sur- 
face. That Part of it next to my Farm, and where my 
Sheep generally graze, lies moftly on a Hanging, which is 
fo much in their Favour, that they never take the Rot here, 
becaufe here the Waters run off before they can fettle to 
wet the Ground much, or enough to make it dangerous to 
Sheep ; while in another Part of this^ Common, where it 
lies flat, a Farmer loft about thirty of his Folding Sheep in 
one Year, out of his Flock that w^s but fifty or fixty in 
all ; and this merely by the Rot, that they took by feeding 
on this flat Ground : So on many other Commons, and in* 
clofed Grafs-Grounds in chiltern Countries, where Sheep 
can feed on their declining, high, or dry Lands, they'll ne- 
ver rot, yet may do it if they feed on their lower, wet Soils 
in very rainy Seafons. — The like Cafe I have known to 
affect great Numbers of Deer that were kept in a very large 
Park in a chiltern Country, where one Part of it is juftly 
accounted as found a Layer as moft in Englandy when the 
other Part of it furely rots thofe Deer that graze much on 
it, in a very wet Year ; and the more, as there ftand on 
the flat Part of it, Thoufands of Oak and Beech Trees, that 
by their Shade and Drip, greatly contribute to incrcafe thit 
Evil ; infomuch that, I believe, I may venture to aflirm it 
for a Truth, that feveral hundred Head of Deer have died 
by the Rot in this Park in one Year, notwithftanding the 
great Quantities of Hay that were given them to prevent 
it : From all which I would infer, that, if Sheep take a 
Rot in many Parts of a chiltern Country, where there arc 
much more dry than wet Lands, what muft be the Cafe of 
ten thoufand Flocks that are confined to feed in loW) wet Vale 
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Grounds, and can have no Relief given them, by fhiftin^ 
and feeding them on drier Land i 

Why Vale Farmers dorCt fo much fear JVinUr Floods ^ as 
they do Summer Floods^ rotting their Sheep, — If Floods of 
Rain happen in Winter, Frofts frequently follow, and dry 
up the Waters in a little Time ; in Winter the Grafs is (o 
Ihort, and its flafhy Nature fo little, as makes it prove of 
the lefs Danger in the rotting of Sheep ; but if it is high 
enough to do any Mifchief this Way, as Sheep ^^nerally 
cat Hay at this Time of Year, it much leflcns the Danger ; 
for in Vales, it is their Cuftom to begin giving their Flocks 
Hay in December^ to fupply the Want of Grafs, and for 
keeping their Sheep in better Health ; fo that they are under 
little or no Concern about any Winter-Rot, except the 
Hunger one : On the contrary, they have great Reafon to 
fear the ill EfFefts of a Summer-Rot, or to be plainer, a 
Midfummer^ or a Michaelmas Rot ; becaufe Summer Floods 
force Grafs to grow rank and flafhy in the Water-Furrows, 
between their Ridge Plow'd-Lands ; which, by this Means» 
being tainted by the Wafh of Dirt running down on them, 
from the Sides of the Ridge-Lands, the Grafs not only be- 
comes fuU-furnifli'd with a raw unhealthy Sap, but the Dirt 
that the Sheep cat by their taking in fuch Grafs, corrupts their 
Blood ; for even Dirt of itfclf, when received into the Body of 
a Horfe, Cow, Sheep, or Deer, in a large Qiiantity, will 
certainly breed the Rot in their Bodies ; and tiie more, when 
. fuch dirty Grafs is of the more filthy Sort, as that certainly 
is, where many Cattle live upon and about it : Aiul thus 
fuch tainted Grafs brings on a Rot in Sheep and Lambs, as 
the Cafe was by the long heavy Rains that fell in June and 
Jtdy^ 1747, whereby great Numbers of Vale Sheep became 
rotten. And hence it is, that the Vale Farmer fays— A rot- 
ten Year of Sheep, a dear Year of Corn— -becaufe if Floods 
happen in Summer-time, while the Corn is in its green 
Ear, the Rains are apt to beat it down, as it did this I'ime, 
when the Wheat and Barley fell flat before it kerned and 
bloom'd ; fo that their Kernels became lean, and in fome 
Places loft near half their ufual Bignefs. Again, when fuch 
heavy Rains fall in Summer (efpecially if the Rain is attend- 
ed with Hail) the putrify'd Bodies of Infeds, the Wafti of 
corrupted J^ungs and Urines of Beafts, and the Filth of nafty 
Dirt, are drove with fuch Violence along defcending 
Qrounds, as oftentimes creates poifonous Foams, which un- 
avoidably are taken into the Bodies of Sheep an,d Lambs^ by 
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their feeding on Grafs tainted by them, that fcldom fail) 

of bringing them under a fwifl Rot : To which I may add, 
that, in the Summer-time there commonly lies on Grafs- 
Grounds, fuch Plenty of fmall, nalted, white Snails, or 
(as moll call them) Slugs, that Sheep and Lambs can hardly 
feed without taking fome of thefe into their Mouths with 
the Gra6 they feed on ; then, as the Bodies of thefc In- 
ftfls arc a Compofition of a (limy watery Subftance, they 
tend much to the producing of a Rot in Sheep and Lambs i 
and fo do feveral Sorts of Grades that hold much u. 
wholefome Sap, as Spear-wort or Couch-Grafs, Rennt . 
wort Grafs, Penny-Grafs, Knot -Grafs, and Mildcw'd-Grafa 
that grow in the ranfccft Degree, from Inundations a— 
Overflowings of Waters : Thus likewife is the Damage 
thofe Cobwebs to be feared, that almoft cover fome Grounds 
in very hot Summers, as they are thought to contribute, 
by their malign Effedb, towards the breeding of the Rot in 
the Bodies of Sheep ind Lambs : For I fuppofc thefe are of the 
Muihroom Nature, and are a Sort of Excrefcencc, contain- 
ing a poifonous Quality, drawn out of the Earth by thrf 
attraflive Power of the Sun : All which feveral Sorts of 
hurtful Incidents are, if poflible, to be avoided as much as 
may be, by keeping Sheep and Lambs from them ; or by 
giving them thofe Aniidotes which will efFeflually prevent 
their Mifchicf. But to proceed further in explaining thii 
important Subjefl, how Sheep and Lambs become rotted, I 
Iball endeavour to be fo particular in my Account ol it, as 
to make the old Proverb good to my Reader— Fore- warn' d, 
fore-arm'd-~For the Knowledge thereof fo highly concerns 
all Sorts of Farmers, and others that deal in Sheep, that 
none ought to be without it, fmce on the Prefervation of 
the Lives of Flocks of Sheep, depends the Making or Un- 
doing of many Pcrfons. 

The ill CanJequDicts aiUndinga Midfummer Rsl of Shtip.-— 
There arc two Sorts of Rots that give Farmers the moft 
Apprehenfions of their ruinous EfFefls, one is a Mtdjummir 
Rot, the other a Mtchatlmas Rot ; both which I Iball en- 
deavour to account for : As to a Midfummer Rot, I have, 
in the foregoing Paragraph, I hope, fatisfied my Reader fo 
much of the Caufe thereof, that I need fay the Icfs of it 
ill this. A Midjumtmr Rot is generally term'd a fat Rot, 
btcaufe, as it is bred and increafed chiefly by the rank Flaflii- 
nefs of high-grown corrupted Grafs, Sheep feldom warit a 
bellytul of Meat at this Seafon of the Year : And as they 
commonly 
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commoidy h^tve it now in great Plenty, they feldom fail pf 
thriving and fatting apace for fcveral Weeks together, be- 
fore the Abundance of Moifture, which they thus take into 
- their Bodies, can have fo much EffcQ, on them as to bring 
them under a fatal Scouring and Pining away : It is there- 
fore cuftomary, with all prudent forefighted farmers, whofe 
Cafe' it is of being Owners of fuch rotten Sheep, to put them 
into their Meadows, and fhift them from Time to Time, 
into that Grafs as they think is moft for their Profit, in 
order to give them as much of it as poflible they can eat, 
for fattening them with the greateil Expedition. And hap- 
py have many tjiought thcmfelves when, by this prudeiit, 
timely Means, they'have got a Flock of rotten Sheep fac 
before their Neighbours have had theirs, for enjoying the 
0ioft forward and moft profitable Market, where, in Courfe, 
they fell fuch Sheep at the beft Prices : And becaufe in 
Time, Markets will be fo furnifh'd and glutted with thefe 
Sort of fat rotten Sheep, (that their Owners are obliged 
to fell off at any Rate to prevent their dying at home^ as 
will greatly leflen their Value. In the Year 1745, wnen 
there was not a thorough general Rot, I knew a Farmer, 
who now lives near Redburn in Hertfordjhin^ go to Leigh- 
tpn great Vale-Market, in Bedfordjhirt^ to buy in Sheep ; 
and being there, the Name of a Rot among Sheep had fo 
fjpread, that this Chiltern Farmer became apprized of it^ 
and accordingly bid a very little Price for a fat Flock of 
them, even but Half a Crown a-pifsce, and bought them 
for the fame; though, as he told me, he believed, if the 
Sheep had been quite found, they would have fetch'd above 
Fourteen Shillings each. Woe therefore be to the ignorant 
Man, who goes on this Errand to Market, unfurnifh'd with 
Wit enough to know, find out, and buy rotten Sheep for 
(bund ones ; which leads me to obferve to my Reader, an 
Account of the feveral Artifices made ufe of by acute knavifh 
Sellers, to impofe on, and bite an ignorant Buyer of rotten 
Sheep ; but before I do this, I fball hint, that old Vale 
Shepherds are very uneafy in their Mind at feeing a Hail 
Shower fall in ^tine^ becaufe it is commonly attended with 
a fharp Rain, that fo baihes the Earth and fpirtles it ^pon 
|he Grafs, as to caufe a Rot on thofe Sheep that feed on 
k. On this Account alfo it is, that, in fome Vale Coun- 
tries, in wet and dangerous Seafons, Farmers ^on-t care 
how little their Sheep feed on their P allow Grounds, as 
well knowing that the Weeds' ^d Grafs that grow on fiich 
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Land, are, by the Fall of heavy Rains baflied and daubed with 
the Earth about them ; and it is this that caufes Sheep to roC 
fooncr than when they feed on Meadow Ground ; therefore 
it is, that their Sheep will be rotted, that feed on fuch 
ploughed Lands, when thofe will ftand found, that feed in 
Meadows and Paftures. In fhort, a Midfummer Rot may 
be faid to be the worft Rot, and the beft Rot; the 
worft, becaufe the Grafs flioots very quick and flafliy, and 
foiled by heavy Raiils with Dirt, that brings on a Rot forth- 
with ; but here is the Remedy, that it is a fat Rot, becaufe 
when the knowing ones perceive the Rot begun, they make 
no more to do, than' to turn thefe infeded Sheep into 
their Meadows, though they are the moft rotten Ground. 
For as fuch Sheep, in the Beginning of their Rot, will fat 
fader for feme Time than a found Sheep, they'll fat on a fiiU 
Bite of Grafs in a little Time, and thus may be fold to little 
or no Lofs. 

The Cafe of Farmer Cul verhoufe, wA^ took fuch a Method ta 
dtfpofe of hisfat^ rotten Sheep, that he was little or no Lofer 

by them, This Mr. Culverhoufe was both Farmer and 

Butcher, and rented a Vale Farm, at Northally in the Pa- 
rifh of Slapham, in the County of Bucks, where the Ground 
of it lay fo low and flat, that in a very wet Year his Sheep 
would furely rot. But being a clever Manager, he toofc 
care in Time to feed thefe Sheep in his beft Meadow Grafs, 
and when he had got them fat enough for Market, as be was 
a Butcher, he took care to fell their Carcaflfes, without 
fhewing their Livers, that he might make the old Proverb 

good JVhat the Eye never fees, the Heart never rues 

therefore fold his rotten Mutton at the foundeft Price ; and 
thus in Part verified the Saying of a London Butcher, whofe 
Expreffion is reported to have b^en, — I will not take four* 
fcore Pounds a Year for my Fools.— But of this Subjeil more 
by and by. 

The Cafe of a Gaddefden Farmer, that had fifteen Shop 

died rotten, in the Tear 1 7 38. This Farmer, living at 

the South End of Gaddefden Common, where its Situation is 
a flat, clayey Surface, he was neceflitated to graze his fold- 
ing Sheep in this Part of it, not thinking they would take 
the Rot here, becaufe he never heard any that did before, to 
pny confiderable Damage ; but fo it happened, that in the 
Year 1738, there fell fo many heavy Showers of Rain bc- 
ween May and the End of June, as occafioned the Rot- 
ting of great Numbers of Sheep, infomuch that this Farmer 

had 
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liad fifteen died by the Rot, while others, that had more 
Wit than he, fatted their rotten Sheep in Time, and many 
fuch were fold fatted to Butchers, in Auguji and September 
ibllowing. 

The iU Confequitices that attend a Michaelmas Rot. -A MI- 
CHAELMAS Rot may be faid to be the worft Rot on this 
Account, for when a Rot happens at this Time of Year, the 
cold Weather does not pufh up Grafs enough to fat the 
Sheep; it is thus that it becomes a lean Rot and a lofingone; 
for now there is not that Room to fell a rotten Sheep tor a 
found one, as there is when rotten Sheep are to be fold fat, 
and then a Farmer muft either fat them with Pcafe, Beans, 
Pollard, Barley-meal, or fome other chargeable dry Meat, 
or elfe they'll pine and die. 

How a young Gentleman taking his home Fatm into his own 
Hands J was cheated in buying a Flock of rotten Sheep ^ for found 

ones. This G^tleman coming into the Enjoyment of a 

condderable Eftate, that lies in the chiltern Country of Hert^ 
fordjhire^ by the Deceafe of his Father in the Year 1 746, 
he took his Home Farm into his Hands, that before was 
rented by a Tenant at about feventy Pounds a Year, and 
accordingly ftock'd this his Farm, with every Thing tliat 
he thought might improve it, and it's faid he fucceeded well 
in doing the fame, except in purchaAng a Flock of Sheep 
for his Fold; for that in this he was foundly bit, becaufe, as 
the Story is told, he leaned fo much on his own Judgment, 
that he would not fee through the Eyes of another, that did 
know better how to prevent the like Impofition, but bought 
in a rotten Flock of Sheep, as fo many found ones ; how- 
ever, this he did not difcover till Time and better Judgment 
than his own ihformed him of his Miflake, and then in a 
Pet he fent them to the next Fair, with Orders to fell them 
for Eighteen Pence a-peice, rather than bring them home a* 
gain. This, and fome other Matters, not occurring to his 
Approbation, induced him foon toletthisFarm, and thus he 
freed himfelffrom that Incumbrance, which a Proficient in 
the Art of Hufbandry might have converted to the Enjoy- 
ment of a long and healthy Life, to a durable Pleafure, and 
to a confiderable Profit, as I intend to exemplify by pub* 
liihing the good Gondud of a certain Nobleman, who held 
many of his inclofed Home Fields in his Hands, kept a very 
numerous Flock of Sheep, and went onfo well, in many Re- 
fpedb, for a long Time, that few Men had better Health, 
nor had mor« Plcafuie in a Country Life ; and I am fure^ I 
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may Juffly add, that none incrcafwf an Eftate more than ha 
did his, for the Time he was about doing it. 

7ht gnat Lojfei thatftveral Farmers Juftained by the me/f 
ncud Sheep Rat sf j-ji^. — A Farmer living in the Vale of 
Jfylisbury, who rented a Farm of one hundred and fixty five 
Pounds a Year, declared to me he had loft two Flocks of hii 
folding Sheep, by the Rot, between May 1735 and May 
1736, which almoil broke hiin; for though he made fhift to 
ruh on for two Years longer, yet at laft, he was forced to 
defirc his Landlord to feize, and take what he could for pay- 
ing himfelf, and thus came to great Poverty indeed, for he 
never could furmount the Lofs of three hundred Sheep iii 

one Year. Another Vale Farmer, living at SCuiely, in the 

County of B/ff/j, rotted his large Flock, by keeping them 
too long before he had them to Market, and when he did, the 
Sheep were fo lean, that he could make no more than Six- 
pence a-pcice for them, and at this Price he fold one Hun- 
dred in LeighUti Market, to fevcral Perfons, rather than 
drive them home again; For this Rot, in 1735, came on 
fo faft, and was fo fevere and general a one, that Thoufands 
of Sheep were not worth ofFerine to Sale. Noniid I know 
any Vale Farmer, that faved his Flock from this grand Rot, 
except one, and thougii their Number was three Hundred, 
they all flood found, merely by the Help of a certain cheap 
but molt infallible Liquor, that was then given to every one 
of his Sheep at a proper Time ; and thus he faved evei y one 
of his Sheep, though they fed on a very fpewey Ground, 
that lay low and contiguous to a River. And fodeftrudivc 
was this general Rot of 1735, that the dead Carcafles of ma- 
ny Sheep lay in the Highways, and became a very great 
Nufance to that Part of the Country where they thus died, 
as well 3S to Paflengers, by the unwholcfome Carrion Stencb 
that proceeded from their Bodies. The fame cheap Liquor 
has lince faved all the Sheep and Lambs it has been given to, 
particularly a large Flock of one Gentleman, in the Year 
1745, and for which the fame Gentleman fent his Certifi- 
cate to aJTurc the fame, with a confidcrable Prefent to me 
for my Receipt, before I ei'er faw his Face ; which Receipt, 
for the Good of this Nation, I intend topublifh in my third 
and laft £ook of the Gentleman's and Shepherd's Guide. 
But of this more by and by. 

Tile Caft of a ctrtain Hertfordfliire Farmer, whs hmght 
ttn rotten Sh/ep for found ones ; by which is Jhevjii that no rot- 
ten Sheep will r ightly fat en the Fetd of Turnips, Th: 

Fi 
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Farmer lives about a Mile and Half from me, is a Man of 
confiderable Worth, that he came at by renting a large dry 
Farm many Years, and accounted as acute a I^rmer as any 
in our Q)untry ; yet was deceived in his Judgment by buy- 
ing in Half a Score rotten Sheep, to fat among many found 
ones in his Turnips. Now thefe Sheep came out of the Vale 
of Aylefbury^ and by all the Signs that this Farmer could 
difcover,he thought themabfolutely found, till fome of them 
began to droop^ for no rotten Sheep can ftand the Feed of 
Turnips, fo as to fat with them ; not but that they may g^o 
on for a Fortnight, or three Weeks well, and then faTl, 
and for knowing this, in the Beginning, it is to be difcover'd 
by their falling oflF their Stomach, moping, and drooping 
.aoout, and then beginning to fcour, as two or three of this Far- 
mer's did, which made his Shepherd tell him he had bought 
in a Parcel of rotten Sheep i however, he feem'd not to be«- 
lieve it, at firft, and was very angry with the Man for tel- 
ling him fo ; but the EffeA proved the Caufe, for two of 
Chem died in the Field of Turnips, others fcour'd, and the 
reft would have done the fame, had they not been direftly 
fold off to the Butcher, who kill'd and difpofed of their Car- 
caflcs, as well as he could, for their Livers were rotten. — 
Now, by this Account, I am led to obferve, that thofe Sheep 
muft in Courfe have taken the Rot about MichaelmasTxmt^ 
and as the Owner knew it, he tempted a Buyer to purchafe 
them, before they were gone too far, by fettmg, (as is ufual 
in fuch a Cafe) a very low Price on theni ; for which Reafon, 
this Farmer bought them to fat on his Turnips, and accord- 
ingly put them into a Field of them in November or Decern^ 
ier^ and if they had flood found the Farmer muft have got 
well by them ; for I fuppofe he did not give above five Shil- 
lings, or perhaps fix Shillings a-peice for them, and if they 
had fotted well, he miphthave poffibhr fold them for fixteen 
Shillings, or more, a-piece. But as Turnips are hot, watery 
Roots, they muft confequentlv have a bad YMt& on rotten 
Sheep, whofe Bodies are, at firft, infedled and fpoiled, by 
taking into them too much Water, from the Feed of flalhy 
Grafs, I have, alfo, further to obferve, that unce fuch a 

treat and very acute Farmer, who lives, at this Time on thp 
;dge of Aylejbury fertile Vale, and keeps a Shepherd all the- 
Year, on Purpofe to look after his folding Flock and Turnip 
Sheep, was thus bit, what muft be the Cafe of many others 
who have much lefs Skill to go to Market with ? My An- 
swer is, that fuch an one ought either to fee through the 
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Eyes of a more experienced, and a more knowing Perlbn 
than himfelf, or to obferveand follow fuch Dire£lions asar^ 
contained in thefe my Books, for inftru£ting him how he 
may avoid thofe Impofitions and Bites, that a Buyer is liable 
to meet with at Fairs and Markets. 

The Example of a Sheep touched with the Rotj that fid on 
Turnips without Jcouring. —This Wether Sheep was bought 
at a Market with a Parcel of found' Sheep ; now it hap^ 
pened that the Farmer who was Owner of thefe, after fold- 
ing them all the Summer, fed them as his Store Sheep, 
in the Winter 1746, on Turnips, and all went on well, ex-= 
ccpt this one Sheep, for this was always in a leaner Condi- 
tion than any of the reft, that were of the fame Age, and 
fcoured a little now and then, which gave the Farmer a Suf- 
picion it was a rotten one, when he bought it ; and fo it 
very likely was, but coming out of a Vale wet Country, into 
a Chiltern dry Country, it is fuppofed to have knitted, 
fo far as to be juft able to keep from a fatal Scouring ; 4md 
what this Knitting is, I intend to explain by and by. In thd 
mean Time, 1 have to remark here, that this Sheep being 
alive, at my penning this Account, it cannot be decided 
"Vvhether it was a rotten one at its buying in, or not, other- 
wife than by the Circumftance I have mentioned ; however, 
as it is now at Grafs, feeding to fat for Harveft Ufe, I Ihall 
know in a little Time what Condition its Liver is in. Since 
which I have received an Account, that this, with another 
Sheep, as they were fatting in an inclofed Piece of Grafi 
Ground, was killed, in the Night-Time, by a Dog, and 
when its Carcafs was opened, the Liver proved fpecky, and 
full of mattery Kernels, which difcovered that it was aU along 
in a rotten Condition ; but as it was kept about a Year on a 
• dry Farm of Land, it would now and then have a Jog, or 
Bunch, under its Jaws, for three or four Days together, and 
then it would difappear ; and fo at other Times it would go 
and come, infomuch that the Owner of it defpaired making 
it a fat Sheep 5 yet at laft being referved under good Feed, 
to be killed in Harveft, it got fome Flefti on its Back, and 
would have been tolerable Meat, had not the Dog killed it. 
Of the Pelt 'Rot, and the ill Confequences attending x/-This 
Sort of Rot befals Sheep more or lefs, as their Wool is more 
or lefs tight or loofe on their Backs : If loofe, the Water of 
Rains has much Power to enter into, and pafs through, 
fuch loofe Wool, into the Pelt or Skin of the Sheep, and 
there chilJ and give the Bcaft an Ague, or Fever, or Siek^ 

uefs^ 
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Ae(s, or all thofe Diftempers at once ; and in Time caufe 
its Liver to rot ; becaufe, as I have before obferved, too much 
Water is a perfeft Enemy to the Health of a Sheep, whether 
it enters its Body by the Mouth, or 'by its Pelt or Skin ; for 
Water having die thinned Body of any Liquor, and the Skin 
of a Sheep being the moft porous of all Skins, much Water 
eafily penetrates it, when there is not a fufficient Fence of 
(tight, clofe-curl'd Wool to prevent it. Now, what I call 
tight Wool, is that Sort which lies on a Sheep's Back, in the 
ftrongeft and clofeft Curl, a Property that moft of the Weft- 
em Sheep are remarkable for having, and when a Sheep is 
JFull loaded with fuch Wool, and und^r a plentiful Feeding, 
there is no Danger, in the leaft, that a Sheep fo well fur- 
jiifh'd, can fuffer by the Pelt-Rot : for then, if it rains a 
Week together, fuch a Sheep will take no Harm, bccaufe, 
before the Rain can enter fo clofe a Wool, a well-fed Sheep, 
by its Strength, will fliake oflFand difchai^e it often enough, 
to hinder its having any ill ESc&. on its okin or Body. 
, The Prodfo/a Sheep* s dying by the Pelt-Rot yjhewn by the 

JDeaih of one whofe Carcafe was putrified next its Skin. 

A Shepijerd that formerly lived with a Fsurmer in Bedford- 
fiire, and whom I now employ, this Year 1 747> about feve- 
ral Bufineftes in Husbandry, tells me, he (kinned a Sheep 
thalt he thought died by the Pelt-Rot, becaufe he found all un- 
der its Sicinj a Sort of Jelly-like Matter, which he thought 
he had Juft Reafon to fuppofe was a Corruption bred by fre- 

Juent Rains, that pafs'd through its loofe Wool, chilled its 
lefli, and brought on its Death. Hence I would obferve 
to my Reader, that what is contained in this Cafe, ought to 
prove a Warning to him againft buying in any loofe-coated 
Wool-Sheep, which is a Sort many are of, that come from 
remote Parts in the North of England: For if he buys thefe 
Sorts, he not only ftands the Chance of lofmg them by the 
Pelt-Rot, but their Wool is not near the Value of that from 
a dofe-coated Weftern Sheep. 'Tis therefore that we in 
flertfordjhire feldom buy in any other than the Weftern 
JBreed, that are in moft Refpefis the beft of Sheep for folding 
and fatting, and for fuckling Houfe-Lambs, as I (hall prove 
when I write by and by on that Subjedt. 

The Durham Method to prevent the Pelt-Rot in Sheep. — - 
It is reported, by a certain Author, that in Durham they 
melt Tar, Greafe, and Salt together, and rub it all over the 
Skin of a Sheep; elfe, fays he, they would not live three 
Vears, in this cold^ wet Country; and that one Man will 
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gfeare twelve Sheep in one Day on their being (horn, "f fits 
prefeives them in a great Degree from fufFering all the Year 
after, from tlic Cliill and Damage of Rains and piercing 
Winds, helps to keep them in Health, and caufes them to 
thrive with the leaft Meat. 

Ofprtveniing the Pilt-Rst in ethir Cnmtritt, In feve- 

ral other Countries, befides Durham, many Farmers take 
fpccial Care to walb their Sheep prefcnily after fheering, when 
this warm-coated Animal is ftript all at once of its woolly 
Fleece. Then, as it fometimes happens, if cold Rains fuc- 
ceed, and enter into the porous, loofe Pelt, or Skin of the 
Sheep, they arc apt to chill and corrupt the Blood and Hefli 
ofthisBeaft, and perhaps breed the Rot, or Red- water, or 
Colicfe, or Gripes, or Fevers, or Scab, or Surfeit, to the 
great Damage, if npt to the Deftniflion of the Sheep. It 
is therefore true Hufbaiidry to provide againft the worn, and 
is what may be done in a very cheap Manner, by only get- 
ting a Tub of Salt- Water ready againft the Sheep arc fljorn, 
and as they are fhorn, a Man with a Difhclout, or loofc 
Brufh, (hould i ub all the Carcafs of the Sheep over with it, 
for healing and hardening the Felt or Skin, preventing Dif- 
cafes of it, and for cauling it to bring forth a full Fleece of 
Wool another Year. This Conveniency and beneficial Ma- 
nagement, many Farmers that live near the Sea, or a Salt- 
water River, are fo well apprized of, that they carefully 
and duly every Year thus obferve to wafh their Sheep, as 
foon as fliorn, in the Salt-water Element; in Belief, that 
it much contributes not only to keep them in Health all the 
Year after, but is likewife the Caufe, in a great Degree, of 
breeding a better Fleece of Wool than ordinary, againftthe 
next (heering Time, and leflcning the Incrcafe of Ticks, or 
fihcep-Lice, and preventing the Scab. But of this more when 
I write of flieering Sheep and Lambs, which will be in my 
third and laftBook. 

Of the Hunger-Rot in Shrep and Lambs, and the til Canfe- 
qiiencis attending //.--Poverty is accounted the Source of 
moft Diftcmpers, and oftentimes the Caufe of vaft Numbers 
of Sheeps Death. This isa Misfortune that moftly happens 
to two Sons of Farmers; the young ignorant one, and the 
old poor one. The firft has no more Wit than to venture 
on keeping a large Flock, without allowing for the Mifcar- 
riage of Crops of Turnips, Cole, Thetches, or Grafs, or 
Corn, and not calculating what the Event will be, whether 
be ibisll have Meat enough for his Sheep and Lambs, in cafe _ 
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a long and fevere Winter follows; for the W^t of good Hay 
or Turnips, ^c. ('if he is a Chiltern Farmer) at that Time, 
mtift in Courfe prove fatal to his Sheep : An Example of 
which I need not go far for, becaufe it happened not a great 
Way from me. 

Tii Cafe of a young Man^ wboy on coming into the Enjoy- 
mint of a paternal Eflate^ bought in more Sheep than he could 
maintain^ and of the Lofs he fuffered by it. —A Young Man 
coming into the Pofieffion of a Farm of eighty Pounds a 
Year, lying in indofed Fields, confifting of arable and pafture 
Land, provided himfelf with a large tlock of Sheep to fold, 
and dre(s his ploughed Ground. Now it happened, that almoft 
all his Turnips mifs'd ftandtng, for when they had juft got 
above Ground, the Fly took and eat them up. The fame 
Difappointment he met with on his fecond Sowing, fo that 
he was deprived of this his intended Winter Subiiftence for 
his Sheep, whereof fome were Lambs, others Ewes, and' 
others Wethers ; the Confeqaence of which was, that as a 
long and frofty Winter enfued, attended with much Snow, 
this large Stock of his began to baul for Meat, pine and grow 
poor, becaufe he had not Turnips enough for one fourth 
Fart of the Number of his Sheep; and as to his Hay, he 
grudged giving it to his Sheep, to that Degree, that his r lock 
could hardly keep alive by it ; indeed, if they would eat Straw 
they might, or elfe ftarve; and ftarve many of them did, by 
thus dying by the Hunger-Rot, as I am well aiTured of $ 
wherefore I believe I may (ay he loft above ten Pounds in 
this one Year, by his wrong Conduct, in Sheep that died, 
beiides feveral more Pounds, in thus damaging thofe Sheep 
that did furvive the hard Froftof 1740: Whereas, had this 

Cjng Man had a good Crop of Turnips, or Rapes, this 
fs might have been prevented ; but the Cafe is the fame 
with this Youngfter, as it is with Thoufands of others, who 
will not believe that is a proper Means to be made ufe of in 
fuch Cafe, not only for caufing Turnip and Rape-Seed to 
come up in the driefl Weather, in a little Time, but alfo 
to fecure their Crop afterwards, by keeping them from the 
Damage of Flies, the Turnips fatal Enemies : Both which I 
can afluredly do, as has been often experienced, and never 
failed, and this without one Farthing Coft ; for in doing both 
tfaefe, I employ no Ingredient, and am ready to fell the Re-» 
ceipt to any Gentleman or Farmer, as I do many others* 
But to return to my prefent Subje<^i I liave to ibew. 

The 
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77?e Mifcdndu^ of an old Farmer^ whoy by kegping tnorS^ 
Sheep than be could maintain^ fuffered a conftderabU Lofs.^^^ 
Now I am to take Notice of what befel a poor, old Fai*- 
mer, ("and undoubtedly many others have been in the likfe 
Cafe;} he had but little ploughed Ground, and having very 
few Cattle, befides his Sheep, he kept rather more of them 
than he could feed, if a Winter proved long and (harp, but 
in mild Seafons h^ did tolerable well, becaufe his Sheep got 
good Part of their Living on an adjacent Common, moft of 
that Time ; however, as he was obliged to keep a fufEcient 
Number to fold and drefs his Land, he run a Rifque of the 
Weather and ventured the Event, the Confequence of which 
was, that as a long and frofty Seafon followed, and having 
no Turnips nor Rapes to feed his Sheep with, they were 
forced to live, almoft wholly on Straw, and before tbe Spring 
of Grafs came on, many of them pined and died; Iti fuch 
a Cafe it is too common a Sight to fee thefe poor Creatuf'es, 
through Hunger, feed on unwholefome, dirty Weeds, foul 
Grafs, and rottenifh Leaves, that they pick up under Hedges, 
in Ditches, and about Highways, and fometimes.on nafly 
Straw; thus when they have not Strength enough left to for- 
rage for this their laft Living, they die, and often with cof- 
rupted Blood and rotten Livers. 

The Cafe of a Farmer^ who lofl five and ihirtf out of forty 
I^mhsy by the Hunger- Rot. — This Farmer occupies arariA 
of one Hundred a Year, in ourChiltem Country, and think* ' 
ing to turn the Penny to Advantage, bought forty Lambs, 
that were as he thought bought out of the Weft Country^ 
at Allhallontide^ for five Shillings a-piece, which, for their 
better Improvement, he let to range and feed all over bis 
Field, till a great Snow fell ; and having a large Orchard 
befides, that had much After-grafs in it, he likewife let the 
Lambs feed here at' their Pleafure, while the ^now lay on 
the Ground, at the fame Time giving them Hay to eat when 
they would ; but the Hay the Lambs refufed, fcratching 
among the Snow to come at the Grafs, the Confequence of 
which was, that five and thirty of them died of the Hun^r- 
Rot ; for as they refufed the Hay, they could not get a Belly- 
full of Grafs for the Snow, and on feeding on the little they 
could come at, they took in Snow with it, and thus their Li- 
vers became rotten, and full of Plaife-Worms,and fo were the 
Bottom of their Horns furnifhed with Grubs. Nov this 
Farmer owns his Miftake,at this Day, bv telling me, that if 
he had confined thefe forty Lambs in a Yard to ^ed on Hay, 

he 
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he verily belieyi^s he fhould not have loft one of them ; foj: 
his Opinion is, that Lambs wiM not cat Hay the firft Winter, 
unlefs confined to it ; but t do not fay fo, for my Notion 
of the Matter is, that if he had let the Lambs range every 
Day in the Fields, and confined them every Night in his 
Yard to feed on Hay, he might have faved them; and this 
with the greater Affurance, if he had rightly endeavoured to 
bring them to eat Hay. For when Lambs refufe it the next 
Winter after Lambing, repeated Trials (hould be made, by 
giving them fome of thefliort^ft, fweeteft and beft Hay ; and 
if they won't eat it voluntarily, a little at a Time (hould 
be forced into their Mouths, and well rubbed on their hind 
Teeth, or Grinders, till it breaks, which will oblige them 
to chew a little of it, and thus by Degrees learn them to eat 
it ; for fome Lambs will eat Hay in the firft Year uf iheir 
Age, and others not ; therefore they fhould be learnt ir this 
Way, or by putting them amongft Sheep, that they injiy be 
tempted to it by their Example. 

How they preferve their Lambs ^ the fir Ji JVinter^from the 

Rot in Vale Lands.- As there is the moft Danger ot rot- 

ting Sheep and Lambs in wet Vale Grounds, their Farmers 
are neceffitated to ftudy Ways and Means to prevent it ; to 
do which there are few or none of them that have Recourfe 
to any Antidote befides what occurs to their Fancy, in a cus- 
tomary natural Way ; therefore their general Method is to 
do it only by Grafs, Hay, or Corn. Vale Lands, for the 
tnoft Part, lie fo low out of the Violence of cutting Winds, 
that in many Places their Cattle are not expofcd to them, as 
they are in high chiltern Lands ; nor do their bnovys lie near 
fo long and deep here as they do in higher, drier Ground. 
Wherefore in the moft dangerous Wintcr-l'ime of rotting 
Sheep and Lambs, they turn their Lambs out to range in their 
Fields, for having an Opportunity to pick Briar Leaves, and 
other green Meat from among their Hedges and Ditches, ^c. 
and every Night confine them in an inclofed Place, where 
are ready provided for them Wooden Troughs, that have 
ca^ch of them a Stick fattened long-ways over Hay, to pre- 
vent the Lambs dunging and ftaling on it ; or if they liave 
not Troughs, they have narrow, low Cribs to hold Hay in, 
that anfwer the fame End. By thefe Means their Lambi fel- 
dom rot in Winter-Time, but go on well, and grow fat enough 
to pay their Owner, better fometimes than any Thing elfc 
about his Farm ; and as a Proof that this Method of Day and 
Night alternate Feedings is right, many Vale Farmers i\^M<i 
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^very Year fupernumerary Lambs, to fell at Spring Fairs and 
Markets; but they are utterly s^ainft feeding their Lambs 
altogether in a confined Place ; for to keep them always in 
the yield, on what Grafs they can get in Winter, or always 
in an inclofed Place on Hay, is by them thought fo repug- 
nant to the Health of tbefe Creatures, that it is a Chance, if 
they are fo ferved, that many of them do not die, which they 
think is beft prevented by what Grafs, and other Vegetables^ 
the Lambs pick up in the Day-time, becaufe it ferves to cre- 
ate them an Appetite, the better to eat Hay at Night, as 
the Hay does to make them feed on Grafs. 

Sheep and Deer rotted in 1747. On the 6th Day of 

May^ 1747, there was a confiderable Number of Deer lav 
dead, with their Skins on, in a certain Park that abouniu 
with great Numbers of Trees, and where the Soil is of 9 
clayey Nature, and very apt to retain Water on or near its 
Surface, which in very rainy Seafons fubje& their Deer to rot 
and die, as was the Cafe this Year, and the fame in feveral 
patt Years. At ChrlJimaSy 1746, the Weather was fomild, 
that Grafs grew under the Hedges, to near a Fiber's Length, 
and being of a raw and very flafhy, fappy Nature, it contri- 
buted much towards corrupting the Blood of Deer and Sheep, 
and bringing them under the Ked-water or Rot; and how to 
prevent this ill Confequence is pafl the Skllt^ipofl Men, 
for it is not giving them Hay, at fuch a Time, that will do 
it, becaufe they prefer the fhort Bite of Grafs to the befl 
Hay- Yet I know more than one Way how to do it, and 
thereby keep Sheep and Deer from thefe fatal Maladies. This 
was by our Country People called a green Chriftmas^ and 
which made the old Women fay, that therefore there woul4 
grow no more Grafs till May'y and their Saying feem'd veri- 
fied, for though fome Showers of Rain fell m February y the 
Grafs did not grow to Profit till the latter End of May^ and 
then, after a long dry Time, Rain continued fome Weeks, 
and rotted many Sheep and Deer that fed on fiat^ clayey, and 
other low Lands. 

The Cafe of a Farmer ^ living near Leighton in Bedford* 
Ihire, who^ by his Ignorance, and Covetoufnefs, rotted his whoU 
Flock of Jiore Sheep, conning of eleven Score, and another 
Flock in the following Year. — In a Common large Meadow, 
called Billington-Mead, which is of fuch an £xtent,that feve- 
ral Flocks of Sheep feed and common on the fame, after the 
Grafs is mowed, and the Hay carried off; in one Part of this 
Mead thQip 13 a low (hallow Place, containing about one 
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Acre of Ground, which fometimes becomes a Rece|y{^cle 
or Receiver of Waters that fall from the adjacent dry, n^her 
Land, in very rainy Seafons ; and after the Waters have 
ftood here fome Time, and are fucceeded by dry, warm Wea- 
ther, there generally comes up a rank Grafs full of Sap, with 
a dirty, (limy Bottom, that carries in it a mod unwholefome 
Qd:ality, that Sheep take in, when they come here and eat 
It ; an Evil fo well known to all the Shepherds that feed thtir 
Flocks in this Mead, that none of them will fufFer thtir 
Sheep to approach too near this boggy Situation. But not* 
withftanding this bo^y Place is fo well known to all the 
Shepherds, that feed their Flocks in this great Mead, a 
certain Farmer, whofe Flock of Sheep ufed. to feed here, 
(being Plenty of Grafs growing on this Spot of Ground, 
and but little elfewhere, obliged his Shepherd, between Ati^ 
chaelmas and AllbMontide^ to graze his Sheep here, that they 
might go into the Fold with a full Belly of Meat; and 
this he continued doing Day after Day, in Oppofition to the 
Sentiments of all his neighbouring Farmers, who were fo ap- 
prehenfive of the fatal Effedb of this jotten Spot of Ground, 
that they believed, if they fed their Sheep on it, it would 
furely rot them ; yet this ignorant, covetous Farmer ven- 
tured it, and run the Rifque of rotting his whole Flock, the 
Confequence of which was, that not one Sheep out of eleven 
Score, which was the Number his Flock confifted of, efcaped: 
For every one of them died of the Rot in the following Spring 
Seafon. And for further expofing the Stupidity of this Far- 
mer's ill Condud, I have to add, that for recruiting himfelf, 
he bought in another Flock, confifting of feven Score more 
Wether Store-Sheep, which feeding in this Meadow, and 
other low, flat Grounds, the very next Summer, the rainy 
Weather brought up long Grafs, and rotted this his fecond 
Flock likewife, but not to that Lofs as befel him the Year 
'before; for this Year he took care to fell Part of his rotten 
Flock off in Time, I think it was at Lfighton Market, and 

to came off with the lefs Lofs. To animadvert upon this 

Farmer's Cafe, I have to oiFer to my Reader's Confideration 
tl^e Value of thefe my three Books on Sheep and Lambs, 
which inform all that read them, how they may prevent any 
fuch Damage, for a Crown or two Charge; and what is fuch 
a fmall Expence in Comparifon of fo great a Lofs as above 
one Hundred Pounds, by only one Flock f For it is very pro- 
bable the eleven Score might be worth this Sum, or very 
near it, befides what this iiriprudent Farmer fufFered in rot- 
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ting his fecond Flock. — But of this more by and by, ifrfieii 

in my third and laft Book I expofc to my Reader's VkWj 
the Copy of a Certificate fent me by a Gentleman of a coa* 
fiderable Eftate, of the famous EflFe6h of my preventing 
•Receipt, which faved every Sheep in his Flock, from the * 
leaft Damage of the Rot, when all the Sheep about him 
rotted in the Year 1745. 1 

Forty Lambs, except one, died rotten of om Man*$ ; and 
forty more died of another* s, — Farmjbr Barton^ of Hudnal^ 
within four Miles of HempJIead^ bought forty Lambs of otib 

of IVinJlow, a Sheep- Jobber, dr Sheep-Botcher, and 

gave Four Shilling a-peice for them ; but though he boi^ght 
them in JylefiuryW2Xt, and grazed them afterwards in a hil- 
ly, dry Country, they were fo far gone in the Rot, that he 
could not recover them, but all died of it except one* The 
Cafe was near the fame with Farmer Staines. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the prudent Management of fame Perfms^ h 
prevent their Sheep rotting^ without the Help (tf 
any internal Antidote. 

• 

The Cafe of Farmer Higgs, o/Aflcot, in the Parifi of Wm§^ 
in the County ^ Bucks, who, by mere good Management pn* 
ferved his Flock of a Eleven Score Sheep foundy when tbofi 
cf all his Neighbours rotted. 

IN this Parifh of Wing their ploughed Land is for the moft 
Part of a black, loamy, clayey Nature, which obliges 
their Farmers to plough it always, one W^y, in the long 
Ridge, and Furrow Pofture, to keep it the higher and drier. . 
Here lived one IVilliam Higgs^ a Farmer, that kept eleven 
Score Sheep, for folding his Land ; now it happened, that 
prefently after Harveft a very wet Seafon commenced,, and 
continued warm and rainy till near Chrijlmas^ with.fbme 
little Intermiffions of dry Weather, which gave the Grafs ftich 
'.a Spring of Growth, that it proved a very rotte;i Year among 
the Sheep. This Farmer Riggs fearing, provided agauoift 
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Ac worft, and therefore gave ftricl Orders to his Shepherd 
tb keep his Sheep out of all watery, floppy Places, as much 
as poflible, and feed them on the drieft Ground he could 
, find : To this End the Matter came every now then into the 
, Field to give his Shepherd a Vifit, for fupervifing his Manage- 
ttienty and when he found he obferved his Orders, and went 
carefully on, he tipt him Six-pence, by Way of Encourage- 
lOent, an$i it had fo good an EflFed, tliat wherever a dry, 
riling Feeding Place was in the Parifli, this Shepherd duly 
ebferved to keep his Flock there ; and there arc feveral Pla- 
ces that gave him an Opportunity to do all this, for in this 
Pari(h there is hiUy, common Land, both of the plough'd 
#nd grazing Sort, that is of a gravelly, loamy Nature, tho* 
(ituated in the Vale of AyUJbury^ as well as a black, clayey 
Sort; and the Sheep being thus for the moft Part kept on 
fcigh dryifh Ground, on a (hort Bite of Grafs, they rather 
loft than got Flefh; however, they went on grazing in this 
Manner till near Chrijimat^ and then they were every Night 
brought Home into an inclofed dry Meadow, and here fed 
with the beft of Hay in Cribs, which kept the Sheep in tO'«» 
Icrable Heart, while Mr. Higgs^s Neighbours laugh'd at 
him, and faid he would ftarve his Sheep; but their Ridicule 
did not make him alter his good Management, for he kept 
on his old PraSice of feeding his Flock on the pooreft Ground 
and fhorteft Bite of Grafs, with giving them Hay at Night, 
till the Spring Time came on, and gave the Sheep a plenti- 
ful Living, when they throve and flood perfc£lly found, at 
a Time when almoft all the Sheep, in the Parifli of /A7«^, 
befides Mr. Higgs^s^ rotted and died. So that feven Farmers 
iirha lived in the Parifh of ff^ng^ befidcs Mr. Higgs, and 
whofe Number of Sheep in all were computed to be fifteen 
Hundred, could not (hew above fixtythat furvived the lad 
.Year's wet, rotten Seafon. 

Tie' Ca/e of George Leatherland, ^Dagnal, in the Partjb 
' ^Edlesborough, in the County ^' Bucks, wbo preferved his 
Flock of Ewes and Lambs, in the Tear 1738, fo well from the 
Hot, that he fold them to Profit.— -This Mao was bred a 
Shepherd, in Oxfordjhire, but afterwards lived at this Place, 
that ftands on the Edge of a Vale, and of a Chiltern Coun- 
try, where he kept a little Publick-houfe, that was managed 
by his Wife, while he got Part of his Livelihood by keeping 
a Flock of Sheep, that he lett out to fold Farmers plough'd 
Grounds at fo much a Score, for every Week's Folding: A 
Cuftom much pracStifed by feveral in this Vale of Aylejbury^ 
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the Loppings of this healthful Tree, in tlie hard Winter, 
fnowy Weather, which lafts in the Northern Clime a long 
while, and yet their Sheep live in the greateft Health, free 
from Rot and other Sicknefs, by broufing on thefe Fir-Lop- 
pings ; which they love much, and greedily feed on ; and 
where the Fir grows in Hedges, Copfes, or Spinneys^ in a 
low Pofture, their Sheep feed on it at Pleafure. — ^Hence I 
think it neceflary to obfervc that, in feveral Parts of Eng* 
landy we are much wanting on this very Account; for as 
tir will grow in both moift and in barren gravelly Land, if 
not over-light and Tandy, Sheep may be preferved in a great 
Meafure from the Rot or Sicknefs, by having enbugh of 
the Loppings of this Tree to broufe on, in the dangerous 
wet Winter and Spring Seafons ; for the Quality cf thtt 
Evergreen Turpentine-Tree, is hot and dry, balfamick, and 
is a Purifier of the Blood, and an utter Enemy to the Breed 
of Worms, and other Infcfts in the Bodies of Animals.--* 
On the high Hill, and in the low Vale, this moft excellent 
Tree will grow and flourifh, in wide and in narrow, in low 
and in high Plantations ; and thus made fo ferve by die 
clofe Cover of their Heads, to become delightful, fhzdy^ 
icool, and healthful Walks, in the hotteft Weather; and 
in Winter to become a verdant Evergreen Sight, and Shel* . 
ter againft the Violence of Storms. Nor is this moft va- 
luable Tree only ferviceable for the Benefit of Sheep and 
other Cattle, but it returns the Owner, by its ufefiil Wood 
and the quick Growth of it, as much or more Profit than 
any of the Timber-Sort of Trees whatfoever. And to come 
by Plantations of this Fir-Tree in a cheap and eafy Way, 
it is only laying their Cones, or what we call Pine-Apples, 
near a Fire, and the Heat will caufe them to open, fo that 
you may get out the Seed with Eafe ; then, in March j ydu 
may fow the Seeds in a fine hearty Earth, which cover with 
fifted good Mould, and they'll grow fo faft as to be fit for 
Tranfplantation in two or three Years Time : But take care 
the Fir Cones are not dried too haftily and too much, if they 
are the Seed won't grow; therefore after the Cones are mode- 
rately dried, the Seed may be beat out of them with Care 
by a Hammer, and Tome may be picked out with the Fingers, 
for they muft not be bruifed : And what is particular in thfc 
Fir-Tree, if Cows crop the Branches of it, they'll give the 
Milk a Turpentine Tafte ; but as this does not afFe£t We- 
ther Sheep, their feeding on the Scotch Fir will keep them 
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Jn the greateft Health ; and after they have beoi a little 
ufed to it, they'll eat it like other Food. 

The Method made ufe of by fonu Farmer i and Graziers^ 
who feed and fat Sheep infrejh Marjhes^ and keep them from 
rotting. — There aye many of thefc marihy Situations in 
.ieveral of thofe Countries that lie near Rivers, that are often 
i>verflow'd with Waters by heavy and long Rains, and bjr 
this Means become fo fertilized, that when more dry Mea- 
dow and Paftiire Ground^ are fcorch'd by Summer Heat9t 
and the Grafs bi^rnt up, thefe marfhy Lands have full Crops 
of the rankeft Grafs on theqi ; ipfomuch that many of thdS? 
marih Farmers and Graziers, who live within forty Mile$ 
of London^ to the Eaftyirard of it, buy in from other Parts 
9t confiderable Diftances, Calves, to fuckle and fat thein 
PH Cows fed in thefe Marfhes; and after fuckling them 
fen or twelve Weeks, they bring them to SmithfieU Mar- 
ket, and there fell theqi to the Butchers : Now what I i|b- 
fer from hence is, that both in frefh and fait Maribes, they 
fat abundance of Sheep for felling them at London^ zaiX 
chiefly thofe of the Welch Sort, which are brought up aad 
ibid into EJfex^ Kenty and other Places every Year : And 
as they commonly are fm^ll Sheep, they are very apt to roC 
in their freih Marihes, which puts them upon their Preveor 
Xion ; and accordingly they rely chiefly on this one Remedy^ 
of giving each Sheep, one Spoonful of Pork-brine every aoif 
and then ; others add a little Flower of Brimflone, by mix* 
ing a little of it in the Brine : But the Brimflone is not ta 
be given but very feldom, becaufe it is of an opening, fudo- 
rifidc Nature ; yet as it is endowed with a hot and dry Qua« 
lity contrary to that of the Rot, it may be of Service as aa 
^tidote. For DoSor ^incy fay, that Flower of Sul* 
phur is certainly balfaioick and deterfive s if fo, it muft 
fiirely be a proper Remedy for Sheep to enable them to with* 
ftand the watery Rot, as it has this healing, and drying, and 
deanfing Natur'e in it. — If this Antidote will anfwer, it is 
a cheap one indeed ; but as I never tried it, I cannot fay it 
vill. However, I have more than one Antidote that are 
much more certain than this, and which I fhall give my 
Readers an Account of in their proper Places. 

jf Liquor made ufe of to prevent the Rot in Sheepy by tb$ 
jddvice of a Perfon who makes it his Bujinefs to give Reme* 

dies to tiorfesy Cows^ and Sheep, This Perfon, I diink, 

lives in Bedfordjhirey and is a fort of itinerant Horfe, Cow, 
and Sheep-£)o£tor, for he keeps Fairs and Markets, car* 
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rying a Pair of Leather Bags crofs his Shoulder, with ready 
prepared Medicines in them, for curing Beafts of theur 
Difeafes. And for preventing the Rot in Sheep, he mixes 
Salt and Gunpowder together, which he diffolves in Water, 
and gives three Spoonfuls of it to a Sheep once a Week* 
four Times in all, chiefly in March. — This he much relict 
ion to prevent the Rot, faying that the Salt as well as the 
Gunpowder are both antivermicular, hot and drying ; there- 
fore they oppofe the Breed of the Dropfy, and that of Plaifc* 
Worms ; is very fearching, cleanfes the Blood, and creates 
an Appetite; and the more, as the Gunpowder is com- 
pofed of Sulphur, Nitre, and Powder of Charcoal^ is a 
cheap Remedy, eafily made, and foon given to a Sheep, with 
very little Charge to tl;ie Farmer, as the Labour goes into 
the Shepherd's DayVWork.-— The Mixture fhould be made 
with one Ounce of Gunpowder, and two Ounces of Salt 
diflblved in one Quart of Spring- Water. 

The Power of Regulus of Antimony in preventing the Rut 
in Sheep and Lambs ^ and curing it when ju/i begun.—THis is 
recommended by a certain Author, who lays fuch Streis on 
this Ingredient, that, with a little Help of two others, it 
will take away the Caufe of a Rot. In his Book he gives 
the Receipt this Title — For the Dropfy^ or puffing up of thi 
Skin — This comes (fays he) by overmuch reeding on moift 
Meat, which gets between the Fled and the Skin, and 
cannot be evacuated by the Pores, or fweat out, and fo 
corrupting, often caufes the Rot: To remedy this (fays 
he) clip off the Wool .clofe behind each Shoulder, and flit 
the Skin there about an Inch 5 then dip a Tent of Linen 
Cloth in Oil of Spike, and put it in, and fo the Water will 
be drawn thither, and evacuated by twice or thrice renewing 
the Tent ; then ftcep an Ounce of Regulus of Antimony 
in a Pint of Ale, with a little Spice, called Grains, and a 
little brown Sugar ; give a Quarter of a Pint each Morn- 
ing as warm as may be, and the Caufe of the Diftemper 
will in a little Time be evacuated. — The falutary Effcdls of 
this Receipt, I don't difpute. On the contrary, I verily 
believe it will anfwer in preventing the Sheep 'taking the 
Rot, though it feeds on wettilh Grafs, becaufe the Regulus 
is fo powerful a Medicine, that a certain Phyfician fays. It 
is truly a Kind of univerfal Remedy againft all Difeafes. 
But I have to fay that, though it may flop a begun Rot and 
prevent its increafing by deftroying all Animalcula in 
the Blood and Liver of a bheep \ yeC I don't fuppofc it can 
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cure a Sheep that has Its Liver any thing wafied by the Rot. 
Again^ t have further to add, that, as Regulus of Anti- 
mony, u^hen bought at the firft and beft Hand, of a Chy- 
liiift or Druggift in London^ will coft Five Shilh'ngs .per 
Pound, each Dofe will ftand a Farmer in Three Halfpence ; 
which is what I well know he will grudge, and thereby be 
difcouraged from the Attempt : Wherefore what I have be- 
fore publiihed, and what I ihall hereafter publifh on this 
Account, will be found to be fo cheap, as to leave no Room 
for iuch an Objeftion. I have alfo further to remark, that 
I find this Receipt fo canvafled by feveral Authors, that in 
their reciting it, one fays, Give about a Quarter of a Pint 
of this Regulus Liquor to a Sheep, and repeat it two or 
three Times, with a Day 6r two's Intermiflion between each 
Time ; but the prefent Receipt mentions every Morning : 
However, it is fo rough an Ingredient in Medicine, that it be- 
comes more and more in Difufe with Phyficians. 

Mr. Worlige*5 Annotatiom on the Rot of Sheep j and his 
firji Receipt for it, — In moift Years (fays he) Sheep are fub- 
]c& to the Kot in the fam*e Grounds, where in drier Years 
they are not, and that not only from the Moifture, for then 
would Sheep rot in all moift Grounds, in dry Years as well 
as wet ; but from a certain Putrefaction of the Air that is 
in the Grafs and Herbs, that ufually attends them in fuch 
irioift Years, which together ^ith their moift Food, do cor- 
rupt their Livers, and bring this Difeafe.— The Cure where- 
of f fays he) is difficult, unlefs it be done betimes, before the 
Liver is too much wafted. — The Removal of them to the 
Salt Marlhes is a good Remedy, if it could be done. If May 
and June prove wet Months, it paufcs a frim and frothy 
Grafs, which, together with the bad Air that muft necef- 
farily follow, caufes the Rot in Sheep ; therefore (fays he) 
keep your Sheep on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder 
them in Winter with the hardeft Hay, or moft aftringent 
Fodder. Some Grounds (continues he) yield a foft Grafs 
more than other, and fubjeft to breed the Rot in Sheep : 
Therefore feed other Cattle there,' and your Sheep in the 
drieft, hardeft, and healthieft Paftures. 

Mr. WoTlig6' sfecond Receipt. — If your Sheep (fays he) 
be infeSed with the Rot, which you may difcern by the 
Colour of their Eyes ; fome prefcribe to pen them up in a 
Bam, or large Sheep-Cote, fet about with wooden Troughs, 
and therein feed them with Oats a Day or two ; then put 
amongft them fome Bay Salt well fiampcd, and after that 
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a greater Quantity, till fuch Time as they begin to £lbi(lc 
it i then give them clean Oats a Day or two, and after- 
wards ferve them with Salt as before. This Courfe being 
followed until their Eves have recovered their natural C6* 
lour, they, will then (fays he) be perfe£Hy cured# Where 
you have not a Houfe convenient^ it may be done open. The 
Saving of their Dong will anfwer the greateft Part of your 
Expences* Folding Sheep in Alay or Juney if they prove 
wet, makes them rot the fooner, becaufe they more greedilj 
devour the hurtful Grafs in a Morning, than thofe not folci- 
ed ; therefore Liberty from the Fold at thiis Time, is x 
good Prevention. 

jf Receipt to prevent the Rot, by giving a Sheep fjfrine^ &c. 
- — Mix Pif& and Bay Salt together, which thus becomes 
an Alcali ; th^ee Parts Pifs, and one Salt ; give a Quartern 
failing to each Sheep, and it will vomit and bring up vaft 
Quantities of a yellow ropy Matter : This need be ufed only 
once near the Time of Rotting, then give dry Meat after.r 
A certain Vertuofo recommends this, as alfo the Powder of 
Oyfter-Shells made up into Balls, as much of the Powder 
as will lie on Half a Crown; or give it in Liquor, or die 
Powder of burnt Egg-Shells j or, as he fays, make a Decoc- 
tion very ftrong of Tithymal, and give Half a Pint of it to 
each Sheep. This, adds he, has cured the Rot, giving them 
line Hay all the while, feldom failing of Succefs. 

TPT^at a Yorkfliire Man recommended to prevent , or cure 
the Rot."" As I was at an Inn in London, there was a 
Torkjhire Man at the fame, who, in difcourfing with me 
on the Rot of Sheep, faid. That Verjuice, Juice of Gar- 
lick, and powder'd Lime mix'd together, and given in » 
proper Quantity, would prevent Sheep rotting. 

The Preventing of the Rot in Sheep, according to the Opi^ 
nion of a certain Chymifi. — The late famous Chymift, 
Mr. Glutton, who kept a great Shop in Holhorn, and a large 
Laboratory in Cold-Bath Fields, told me that he did not m 
the leaft doubt of preventing all Sheep rotting, let the 
Weather come how it would, if the Herb Thyme was pro- 
pagated in Fields, and Sheep obliged to feed thereon, be- 
caufe of its warm drying Nature, that would alfo produce 
a fweet Tafte in the Mutton. 

An Apothecary^ s Notions, how certain Compojitions of his 
will prevent the Rot in Sheep. — Take (faysh^^ true crude 
Antimoriy, Wood-Soot, hepatick Sulphur, and Sal Nitre, 
HalfMUwiQQ each i grind thcia to a fme Powder^ ^nch 
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of them feparately ; then mix and keep them in a Glafe 
for Ufe, thus : Boil a good Handful of Rue, cut fmall, in a 
Qu^t of Ale or Water to a Pint, with a little Pimento 
lahd common Salt init ; then ftrain, and add to it an Ounce 
Ipf the above Powder s ibake it well, and give a Quarter of 
^ Pint tp eyery S^eep, once or twice a Week, to be con- 
tinued at Difcretion as the Cafe requires, keeping them as . 
dry as you can — Or take i^thiops Mineral two Ounces, 
Wood-Soot one Ounce, rubb'd into a very fine Powder^ 
given as above, rubbing a little comn>on Salt upon the 
Tongue as foon as fwallowed. — Or take Vermillion finely 
ground. Honey and Sal Prunella each one Ounce, mix for 
lour Dofes. — To remark on thefe Receipts, I have to ob- 
ferve, that let the above Compofitions be ever fo valuable^ 
J am certain, that Farmers will make no ufe of them, be- 
caufe of the Difficulty that attends their Knowledge, and 
of milling and ufing them, and the Charge of buying the 
Ingredients. For, as far as I have experienced thepii, I think 
there are no People fhier of bein^ perfuaded into the Ufe 
of new Matters than common I'armers are, who are fo 
very diffident, that I have known feveral of them difbelieve 
and reject the Ufe of a moft cheap, plain Medicine, thougi^ 
ofFer'd tq them gratis, which I was fure would have pre- 
vented their Sheep rotting, if they were not removed out 
of the worft wet Vale Ground they feed on : And in Jufti- 
fication of this their Doubtfulnefs, they alledge, they cannot 
believe there is any Medicine that can have this great and 
profitable £iFe6l on Sheep; and further fay, that if this 
<i:ould be done cheaply and furely with little Trouble, that 
Man ought to ride in a Coach and Six that does it. This 
is their comn^on Excufe for not attempting to prevent tbcir 
Flocks rotting : Whereas 1 am the very Man who infallibly 
^o all this, and yet, inftead of riding in my Coach^ I fup- 
pofe I may go bare-foot for them ; for they are fo far froni 
buying niy Receipt, that they have refufed to try my Li- 
quor, though I have off^r'd it to feveral of tbemj as I fa44> 
gratis. 

The Receipt of a Perfin^ who fays a Mixture of a cert,iin 
Meat given to Shefp in a Trough^ will preferve them fr^m 
fbe Rot. — Chop Rue or Wormwood (fays he) and mix it 
with Salt ; put a little of this among Peafe and Chaff, or 
:imong Bran in a Trough, and let the Sheep feed on it in 
wet Seafons^ when there is Caufe to apj>rc|iend a Rot will 
enfue. 
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Of the Vetiue of Tar -Water ^ as it may relate to the pri'^ 
venting of the Rot in Sheep » — 'Tis well known, that the 
learned, excellent, and worthy Prelate, the Bifhop of 
Cloyne^ has ftrenuoufly advifed and recommended the giving 
Tar- water to diftcmper'd Cattle, to prevent, as well as to 
cure their Difeafes. And indeed this univcrfal Medicine (fo 
much recommended by the Bifhop) will appear very con- 
sentaneous to Reafon, when we confider Tar (as Authors 
fay) is a powerful Refolvent, Aperient, Detergent, Bal- 
famick, Djgcftivc, Diaphoretick, Correftive, and is a great 
Cordial, though of the moft mild and benign Nature. — 
Wherefore it is my humble Opinion that, if Half a Pint 
of IV- Water was made, according to the Bi{hop*s Re-' 
ceipt for the Ufe of the human Body, and given once or 
twice a Week to a Sheep that is in Danger of rotting^ it 
would tend much* towards preventing the Misfortune : But 
this I fay without Trial, for I n^ver experienced it, as I 
have done another that furely will. 

Tofave Sheep from the Roty by Gervaifc Markham.— — 
If a Sheep has vVater in his Belly, between the outward 
Flefli and the Rim, then you may (fays he) fafely adven- 
ture to let it forth by making a little Hole through the 
Flelh, and putting in a Quill ; but if it be between the • 
Rim and the Bag, then it is incurable, for you may by 
no Means cut the Rim afunder ; when the w ater is let 
fordi, you fhall ftitch up the Hole, and anoint it with Tar 
and Butter mix'd together. This Water, if it remain in the 
Belly of the Sheep, will rot it. This Difeafe of Rottennefs 
is the cruelleft of all other among Sheep, and extendeth its 
Violence over all the Flock ; nay, over Townfhips and 
Countries : And though it be held of moft Men incurable^ 
yet good Government, and this Receipt I fliall deliver you, 
will not only prevent it, but preferve your Sheep fafc ; 
therefore, as foon as you perceive that any of your Sheep 
are tainted, you fhall take Adraces, which is a certain«Salt 
gathered from the Salt Marflies in the Heat of the Summer^ 
when the Tide is going away, and leaving certain Drops 
of Salt Water on the Grafs, then the violent Heat of the 
Sun turns it to Salt ; and to fpeak briefly, all Salt made by 
the Violence of the Sun's Heat only, is taken for Adraces, 
of which there is infinite Store in Spain : With this Adraces, 
rub the Mouths of all your Sheep once a Week, and yott 
need never fear the rotting of them ; for it has been well 
tkd, and, as X imagine, (fays this Author further) the Ex- > 
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periiiMsnt wa^ found out ifrom this very Grpun4 : It is a 
Riiley and well known in Lincolnjhire \ni Kentj that upon 
the Salt Marfhes Sheep never die of the Rot, no other Rea- 
fm being known therefore but the licking up of that Salt ; 
and without Doubt, it is moft infallible and moA eafy, iays 
this ancient Author, who wrote in 1630. 

The Receipt of William Seers, an old Shepherd ^/'Stutely, 
in the County ^Bucks, for fatting and curing rotten Sheep. — 
This Receipt I know no more of, than as it is recommended 
Vfixh great AfTurance by this Shepherd, for fetting and cur- 
ing rotten Sheep, which he infifb upon to be a certain Cure, 
if it isgiven when the Rot is but newly begun. Then he 
lays. Take Rue and ftamp it, and when it is well ftamped, 
mix it with Muftard-feed, firft likewife ftampt ; then make 
then! into a Sort of Confiftence, like a Salve : And for ufing 
it, ftir (fays he) a little of this into a Quarter of a Pint of 
Ale, and give it to a Sheep three Mornings together. 

The Receipt of a Perfon^ who by it cured two rotten Sheep. "^^ 
A Person that was Matter of the following Secret, feeing 
three Sheep that appeared to him as rotten ones, faid to the 
Farmer, their Owner, If they were but a little rotten he 
was fure he could cure theni : The Trial was confented to, . 
and put into Praftice by making ufe of the following Re- 
ceipt. Take Barbadoes Tar and Flower of Brimftone, as 

much of both as will fill an Egg-fbeli ; thefe being mix'd, 
half -one and half the other, were put into Half a Pint of 
new Milk, and given to each Sheep a little warm'd ; mif^ 

a Week and repeat it. Now it happened, that one of 

theCs three Sheep, that had this Dofe given it, was hung by 
its Horns in a Hedge, and not being able to deliver itfelf, 
remain'd fo all Night, but found dead in the fame Pofture 
next Morning. When the Farmer came to fee the Acci- 
dent, it moved his CurioAty to fee the Infide of this Sheep's 
Body, to fee what Effedt the Dofe had on its Liver, and, 
to his great Surprize found, that where the Rot had begun, 
and the Medicine had made an Impreflion on it, the Liver 
had Part of it healed, and was plainly knitting again for a 
Recovery : The other two Sheep remained alive, and in 
fceming good .Health. 

An Account of Sheeps taking the Rot, — This Account is 
taken from a little Twopenny Book, fold about the Coun- 
try, and at Markets and Fairs, intituled. The good Hujband't 
JeweL — There is (fays jts Author) a Difeafe or Sorrain in 
dheep, commonly cadled the Rot, or RottennefS) viVsvcK 
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Sheep are fubjedl to in many Countries, whereby many have 
been much weakened in their Eftates by the Dieath of. their 
Sheep in that Difeafe. They get it by feeding upon Ketlod^^ 
or other fuch Weed growing in follow Fields ; or'by feed- 
ing on (hort Grafs or Lees, or Lands Ends where many 
Worm-fprouts be, which the Sheep, feeding uponf that 
Gra(s, do lick up all the Gravel wrought up by Ithe .Worms 
engendering, which is a great Caufe of their Rottenneft : 
Others get it by feeding on a low level Ground5 wheret 
when a fudden Rain cometh, the Water ftandeth, and can- 
not eafily get away $ and the Sheep that continually ufe that 
Ground, will flop much Water with the Grafs, which, if 
the Weather be cold, will do them Hurt, but not fb mucli 
as if 'tis warm. Many Shepherds fay, that if the Weather 
be hot, their Sheep will take the Rot in twenty-four Hours^ 
if they be not removed into other Grounds ; Therefore* 
careful Shepherds, as foon as they fee the Ground wet* and 
the Day hot, will move their Sheep into higher Grounds for 
a Space, till the Water be dried away r Thefe caufe Dif« 
cafes, thus defcribed, viz. The Water, and the aforefaid 
Things, bring a Faintnefs on Sheep, putrefy* corrupt* 
and confume the Blood, and turn it into a waterifb 
Humour ; fo the Blood, that is the Life and Strength of 
the Flefh, being wafted and corrupted, the Body muft needs 
perifh. Then this Author goes on and fays— ^To prevent 
this Evil, and keep Sheep found, is firfl carefully to remove 
them in wet Weather, and to keep them upon the driefl 
Ground. They are (fays he) moft fubje£k to this Difeafe 
in jfpril, May^ September^ and OSloher^ which is called the 
Spring and Fall of the Year : They fcldom take it in Win- 
ter, nor much in Summer, between thefe Times, unlefi 
the Winter be very wet, foggy, and warm withal; fof 
if it be, they will take it upon the aforenamed Grounds, if 
they be not removed, or have fome other Help done unto 
them in due Time. To this Account he adds as fol* 
lows, viz. 

. A Rule to mate a Drink to prevent the Rot in Sheep j and 
to keep them found from Tear to Year^ is this that followeth.-^^ 
Take a Peck, or better, of Malt, and mafh it, as thoug]^ 
you would brew it into Beer, and make of the Malt eleven 
or twelve Gallons of the Liquor ; then boil in that Liquor 
a good Quantity of Herbs, Shephcrd's-Purfe, Comfrey* 
Sage, Plantane, Penny-Royal, Wormwood, and Blood- 
ii'orr^ oi each a good Quantity, an4 boil ^m in the fai^ 
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Liquor* very well ; then ftrain them forth, and put (herein 
fome Barm, and after the Barm, a Peck of Salt, tun and 
pu^ them up in Veflels ; then give it your Sheep in wet 
Weather after Jpril comes in ; (even or eight large Spoon- 
fuls a-peice every Week once, if the Weather be wet ; if 
k be dry, you need not fo often ; and fo continue till May 
^r after, as you fee Cpfe, according to the Drinefs and 
Wetnefs of the Weather ; give fometimes a Lick of Tar, 
mixed with Herb of Grace chopt,- and it will cleanfe the 
Bowels of much Corruption, and be healthful to the Body. 
If you be careful to follow this Pradice, you fhall (fays 
this Author) by God's Help, keep the Sheep from the Rot. 
The Price of one, Sheep will be fufficient to prevent the 
Difeafe in twenty ; therefore I hold it beft for every Man 
to fpeild one for the faving of twenty, rather than lofe 
twenty in fparing the Price of one. I would not (continues 
he) have you follow the old Proverb, in which it is faid. 
That Man would lofe a Ship for a Halfpennyworth of Tar. 

Remarks made by this Author en the foregoing Receipt, — 
The unknown Author of this Receipt lays. That for pre- 
venting the Rot in Sheep, it is neceflary to remove them in 
tiret Weather into higher, drier Land ; and he is certainly right 
in fo faying : But what muft thofe Vale Farmers do that oc- 
cupy no other than all level Grounds, as the Cafe is with 
moft of them ? Why, if an Antidote or Remedy is not of 
that Efficacy as to prevent the Rot, though the Sheep feed 
all the while on fuch level wet Land, they muft rot and die. 
This leads me to obferve, how far this Receipt will anfwer 
on this Account.— —The Herbs are certainly good, and fo 
is the Malt Liquor when mix'd with the dalt, if the Salt 
do not prove too (harp and corroding for the Sheep's Entrails. 
But I will fuppofe that all the Ingredients when mix'd toge- 
ther, anfwer fo far, as that the Receipt deferves a good 
CharaAer; yet, without the Help of fhifting the Sheep m 
dangerous wet Seafons, . as he well obferves, into drier 
Ground, I don't fuppofe the Medicine will entirely defend 
them againft the Rot ; wherefore that Receipt which has 
fevcral Times been experienced to fave all Sheep from the 
Rot that have been dofed by its Dire£Hons, although they fed 
all the while on that very wet fpewy Ground, on which 
all others rotted that fed on the fame, muft confequently 
be a more true and valuable Receipt ; and fuch a Receipt, 
that has not near the Ingredients this has, is fooner and 
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cheaper madd, and done with far lefs Trouble, I fhall in 
my third and laft Book make known. 

The Devonfhire Receipt to prevent and cure the Rot in ^ 
Sheep. — I HAVE been informed, that in the Parifli of Sidbury\ 
in this County, they have a Weed, ' called Spurwood or 
Spearwort, that they fay runs up like a Pike, and as the 
Sheep feed in their low Grounds here, they eat this Weed, 
and that it tends much to the rotting of them : ,To prevent 
which, they chop Rue, Wormwood, and Ronclewort, and 
boil half a Handful of each in three Quarts of Man's or 
Boy's Urine ; and after fading the Sheep a Night, they give 
four Spoonfuls of it Blood- warm, with a Lick of Tar, mix'd 
with fome Flower of Brimftone, niiffing one Day, and giv- 
ing it another, for five Times. But to explain the Spear- 
wort and other pernicious Weeds or Grafs, I ihali recite 
the Words of an old, but good Author, as follows. 

What Things chiefly rot Sheep, by J — B . — ^It is nc- 

cefTary (fays he) that a Shepherd fhould know what Thiogi 
chiefly rot the Sheep, that he may the better prefervc them'* 
There is a Grafs, called Spear wort ; it has a long narrow 
Leaf like a Spear's Head, it will grow a Foot high, and it 
beareth a yellow Flower as broad as a Penny ; it groweth 
always in low Places, where the Water ufeth to ftand in 
Winter. Another Grafs is called Penny-Grafs, it groweth 
low, clofe to the Earth, in moorifh Grounds ; it hath a 
Leaf as broad as Twopence, but never beareth a Flower. All 
Manner of Grafs that a Land-Flood runs over, is bad for 
Sheep, becaufe of the Sand and Filth that fticketh upon 
it : AH moorifh Ground, and marfh Ground, is bad 
for Sheep : The Grafs that groweth upon Fallows is not 
good for Sheep, for there is much of it weedy, and often- 
times it cometh up by the Root, and that bringeth Earth 
with it ; and the Sheep eat both : Mildew-Grafs is very 
bad for Sheep, and that we may find out by the Leaves of 
the Trees in the Morning, and efpecially of Oaks : Take 
the Leaves (fays he) and put thy Tongue to them, and 
thou (halt tafte like Honey upon them ; therefore the Sheep 
ihould not be let out of the Fold till the Sun hath Power 
to dry up the Mildew. Want of Food will caufe a great 
Rot among Sheep ; for then they'll have neither good Flefli 
nor good okins. White Sincles are very bad for Sheep in 
Paflures and in Fallows. There is another Rot (continues 
be) that is called the Pellet, "ivhich prgceed& fromgceat We]t» 
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especially in woody Countries, where they find Walit o^ 
Drinefs. 

IVhat Things rot Sheep^ tuith Progno/licks that threaten it 
before it happens^ and how to prevent it^ by James Lambert. 
-—About Bartholomew-Tide^ or the Beginning of Septem^ 
ier (fays he) go out in the Morning as foon as the Sun rifcj 
clear, and tafte the Dew upon the Grafs of your Fa- 
ilures, and if it be bitter or brackifh, or many long gliften* 
ing Flakes, oi* Streaks, like the Weavings of Spiders lie on 
it, and fo it continues for fome Time, it prognofticatcs a 
Rot, or a very unhealthy Winter for Sheep, efpccially in the 
low, wet Grounds j or if they feed among Grafs that has 
not been mowed, to prevent the Rot taking hold of 
them, rub their Mouths once a Week with the Salt called 
Adracci, diflblvcd in fharp Vinegar, and fright them early 
about the Paftures with a Dog, till they are well heated ; 
for this beats the Mildews from the Grafs, and other Dews 
' that are hurtful to them in feeding ; alfo the Nettles, Webs, 
and Flafks, which otherwife they might lick up, and thof« 
contribute to the Rot much. 

The Somerfetfhire Jf^ay of preventing and curing the Rot 
•f Sheep. — When I was in thefe Parts on my Travels, I 
was told, that fome give four JSpoonfuls of Brine to each 
Sheep ; a Remedy, that in the low, wet Grounds of this 
County, they much rely on, and fay. If a Sheep is touch'd 
with the Rot, it will fetch it hack again i and that if this 
is given now and then, in dangerous Times, it will prevent 
the Rot. 

How rotten Sheep recovered that zvere not too far gone in 
the Rot J by cutting their Skin, and thereby letting out a IVa^ 
ier, and feeding them at a Stack of Bedns.—'liJ the Vale of 
Aylejhury, 3, Man form'd a Proje(ft to cure rotten Sheep j and 
it is faid, he recovered feveral of them by a dcfperate At- 
tempt, which was thus performed: — With a Penknife he 
made an Incifion, by opening the Skin near the Pizzle of 
a Wether-Sheep, and the Udder of a Jiwe, and thereby 
drew out a Quart of dropfical Water from a Sheep at a 
Time 5 and as the Rim of its Belly was not damaged, the 
Skin was few'd .up, and the Beaft at Liberty during the 
Winter and Spring, to feed at a Stack of Beans ; which Ma- 
nagement is faid to caufe the Sheep to knit, and gave them 
a palliative Cure. 

ACafe Jhiwing how feveral Chiltern Hertford (hire Far* 
mersj clandejiinely took in confiderabk Numbers of Sheep as 
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their own^ that ivere in Danger of rotting^ or were roftit^ 
it! Aylefbiiry Valc^ in the Tear 1735 ; and how by this Means 
they furcharg*d Commons^ and were deteSfed, — This, and 
the like Cafes, have efcaped the Knowledge of sdl Authors 
whatfoever, and I fuppofe, with juft Reafon, for I don't 
know how they fhould be apprized of it, if they bad not 
fome fuch Opportunity as I have ; that is to fay, by livine 
in a Chiltcrn Country near a Vale ; for, by . this Means, 1 
r.m by Experience, acquainted with the Nature of the Mat* 
tcr 1 am here writing erf"; which is to inform my Reader, 
that when Vale Farmers are under a juft Apprehenfion that 
a great Rot is likely, or has befallen their Sheep, it puts 
thofe who have a Relief in View, to find out an Opportu- 
nity to fave them if they can : For this Purpofe, feveral of 
thofe Farmers living in AyUJbury Vale, within two or three 
Miles of our hilly, chiltern Country, feek*d out for Op- 
portunities, in the Year 1735, (when a very great and gene^ 
ral Rot among Sheep happened) to graze many of therr 
Slieep on thofe dry Commons that lie here, which are not, 
by Cuftom, ftinted to any certain Number of Sheep : Ac- 
cordingly many of the Vale Farmers agreed with Chiltern 
Farmers to pay them for the fame, at fo much a Score, to 
remain till fuch a Time : But it was not long before this fi- 
nifter Praftice, in moft Places, was put a Stop to, particu- 
larly in our Parts : For although feveral of our Chiltern 
Farmers, who have (as I have) a Right to izt^ Sheep on two 
unlimited Commons, vi%. that of Little Gaddifden and 
Barkhamjiead^ took in, as their own, for Lucre Sake, great 
Numbers of Vale Sheep that were in Danger of rotting, or 
had got the Rot, to feed and fave their Lives on thefe dry 
Commons; this fo highly provoked other Farmers, that 
were not guilty of fuch clandeftinc furcharging our Com- 
mons, as to difpute the Matter with thofe that were: And 
for proving they aSed contrary to Law and Equity, we 
went to Council, whofe Opinion was, that, although a 
Common is not ftinted as to the Number of Sheep, that 
every Farmer who has a Right to it, ftiould keep, yet where 
a ufual proportionable Number of Sheep have been kept5 
Time out of Mind, to fuch a Quantity of Arable Land in 
each Farm, it is a Rule to cakulate a Surcharge by; or that 
no Farmer ftiould keep more Sheep on his Farm, than hit 
Neighbours do in Proportion to the Farm he occupies : I 
fay Arabic Land, becaufe Pafture-Land comes not into this 
Account. Now this Opinion of the Counfellor, had fuch 
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aa ESc& on all Farqiers concern'd in this Affair^ that thofe 
who took in Vale Flocks to fave them from dying bj the 
Rot, ^nd to fold them on their plough'd Grounds, were 
direSly difcouraged into a parting with them i and thus 
were returned into the Vale of Aylejburj^ from whence they 
came. Yet this was not the Cafe of all our Chiltern 
Farm^rsy for there were fome of the abler Sort, who 
had Money enough to buy feme of thefe Sheep, in whofe 
Bodies the Rot had begun ;' and buy them they did at a moft 
c)ieap Rate, and then pleaded that, as thefe Sheep were their 
own, and they not obliged to any certain Number, they 
thought they were under no Crime of furcharging the Com- 
mons. ' But the Counfellor gave them to underiland other- 
wife, and that there was an A61 of Parliament that afFcdled 
their Cafe in fuch a Manner, that an Adion might* be 
brought againft that Farmer who was an Aggreflbr in fur- 
charging the Common : And further faid to one of them, 
in my Hearing, that he would pinch him through both his 
Ears, if he continued grazing a larger Flock on Barkham- 
Jiead Common, than what was his Share to keep, accord- 
ing to the ancient and ufual Number of folding Sheep that 
were kept on his Farm. Upon this, the Farmer, or rather 
Yeoman (for he was Owner of a pretty large Farm) whofe 
Name was Richard Dean of Nettleden^ defired to know how 
many Sheep he might keep ; and after fome Difputes his 
Number was adjufted : For you muft know, that the Coun- 
fellor, Francis Ncale^ Efq; then living at Ivinghoe^ in the 
County of Bucks^ was feed, by the Farmers in general, to 
decide this Matter in an equitable Way ; and decide it 
he did, to moft of their Satisfaftions. But to come clofcr 
to the Matter, I have to obferve to my Reader, that thefe 
Vale Sheep, thus infefted by a begun Rot, were many of 
them put on our chiltern dry Commons, with an Intent, 
that after they had been here fome Time, they would knit 
again ; that is to fay, the Rot thus begun, would be direftly 
ftopt, by their Livers becoming crulled or knotted, as it 
has often happened to many that have been removed out of 
wet Vale Lands, to dry, hilly, Chiltern Lands in due Time, 
and thus have met with a palliative Cure. But for fetting 
this Matter in a clearer Light, I (hall give an Account of fe*- 
veral Favfts relating to the fame, as follows, viz. 

A rotten Sheep lived a Tear^ and then fatted. This Was 

true Matter of Fai5l^ as it was related to me by my credi- 
table Neii^hbour, who was an Eye-witnefs of the Cafe. 
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^ Wether Sheep was got fo rotten, as to be jogged under 
its Jaw, and fcour'd withal ; yet, on bringing them out of 
^ wet Farm into a dry one, fituated on a Hill, in the Pa- 
rifh of Great Ga^defderiy where the Soil is a gravelly Loam, 
this particular Sheep fed on the Fallow Grounds, and on the 
Grafs Baulks of plowed Fields for .about a Year, and, ii| 
that Time, fo knit as to dung Buttons ; at tail it ¥ras put, 
with others, into the Farmer's beft Grafs, apd there fo 
Vrell fatted, as to fell for one Guinea. 

The Cafe of a Farmer ^ who having twenty Wither Sheep 
feeding for fatting in a low^ w(t Meadow ^ thej took the Rot^ 
but being removed in Tinie^ into dry Ground^ they fed^ fatted^ 
and fold welL These bheep had for their Owner, a Far- 
mer that rented a Farm of about an hundred a Year, con-f 
fifting of a chalky, gravelly, loamy Soil, that lies all in» 
clofed in our chiltern Country \ here he kept a large Flock 
of Folding or Store Sheep, out of which he Angled twenty 
O^ his beft full-mouth'd Wethers, and put them into his- 
Turnip-pield about December^ in order to fat them for th^ 
Butcher, But fo it happened, that in the Spring-Timc, 
V^hen his Turnips had been eaten ofF, thcfe twenty Sheep 
were not full fat, and therefore the Farmer, not having a 
proper grazing Ground of his own to carry on their Fat- 
ting, he hired a low Meadow in his Neighbourhood for car- 
rying forward their Fatting : But fo it happened, that while 
thefe twenty Sheep were fatting in this Meadow, a very 
rainy Time followed, and brought thefe Sheep under the 
Rot j which their Owner fufpe6ting in Time, direftly en- 
deavoured to fell them ofF in the Year 1745; and as the 
Sheep were got forward in Flelh, and of a good Size, Far- 
mer Peacock y of Redburn in Hertfordfhire^ who, I fup- 
pofe, was ignorant of the Danger they were in, was the 
Perfon that bought them for Store-Sheep, at about fixteen 
Shillings a- piece, and at laft fatted them in his Clover, ^c. 
till he fold them for twenty Shillings a-peice ; by which he 
got their Folding, and about forty Shillings by their Wool, 
befidcs the Increafe of their Price : But it was obferved, that 
every one of thcfe Sheep died with a kernally, corey, and 
fpecicy Liver. — r his Cafe leads me to remark, that, had 
thefe Sheep been kept a little longer in the wet Meadow,. 
it ^Y^ more than probable, they would have been paft Re- 
medy j however, as they happened to be moved in Time, 
to feed on a dry, hilly, gravelly, loamy Soil, they knit 
and became tolerable fat. 
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The Cafe of a prudent^ forefighted Middlefex Farmer^ 
tuhoy on a jujl Sufpicion^ that his -large Flock of Sheep had r/- 
ceived the Roty took thofe Meafures that redounded much t9 
bis Profit. — By the many Showers of Rain that fell, after 
a long Seafon of dry Weather, beginning about the 
latter End of May^ 1747, and continuing, with little In* 
termiiHons, for, I think, near three Weeks or more, the 
Wheat and Barley, efpecially in Vale Grounds, grew fo 
fpeedy and fo rank into Stalk, that moft of them fell down 
ftit before they had fully pafs'd their blooming and kerning 
Seafon, and thereby gave the Weeds an Opportunity to 
make a luxuriant Growth, and run up through them, to 
the great Damage of Thoufands of Crops ; for, by the 
early Bent of the green Stalks of their Wheat and Barley^ 
the Sap became check'd to that Degree, as caufed the Ker- 
hals to want their due Nouriihment, and fo became thin- 
bodied, even to the Lofs of one Third, or more, of their 
ufual Bignefs, notwithftanding the exceeding &ie Harveft- 
Weather that followed, and lafted from about the Begin- 
ning of July till towards Michaelmas : While our chiltern 
Crops of Wheat and Barley, that grew in leaner and drier 
Land, for the moft Part, flood upright, and flourifh'd in 
the higheft Degree of Goodnefs and Plenty. . From all 
which, I would obferve to my Reader, that by thofe long 
rainy Seafons, that continued till near Midjummer^ a Mid- 
fummtr Rot enfued, and great Numbers of Vale Sheep be- 
came tainted by it ; as did many likewife in fome of their 
Middlefex Grounds : For you muft know, that the greateft 
Part of the Lands that lie in this County, have flattifli Si- 
tuations, and a clayey Bottom, that retain Waters on their 
Surface fometimes for a long while ; for which Reafon, theit 
Sheep, tho* they feed in Meadows, are very liable to rot ; 
and accordingly many of their Farmers found it fo to their 
Lofs, efpecially thofe that did not take timely Precautions^ 
and make the moft of a bad Hap, as this Farmer did I am 
going to mention : Who living between Harrow-on-the" 
Hill and Brentford^ and occupying a large Farm of flat, 
Wet, rich Land, kept about twelve Score Store-Sheep on it, 
that in long, rainy, wet Seafons,- were very fubjeft to be 
rotted ; and as he thought the Rot had begun in them, he 
prudently killed two or three of them at the Beginning of 
-^^gnft'i 1747? to make a Difcovery how far the Rot had 
feized them; and he found that the Livers of thefe 
three Sheep were fo infeded, that he eafily eftimated the 
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Condition the reft of the Flock was in, which induced him 
to draw out a pretty many of his heft Wethers, and put 
them into the richeft Grafs he had, here to fat for Market 
againft the following Michaelmas^ or Alhallontide at fur- 
theft J for if he kept them till they rotted much, and funk 
of their Flefti, his Market was fpoiled ^ and this would furely 
have been their Cafe, if they had arrived to a Crifis of Fat- 
nefs, that is to fay, a certain Degree of it, and he would not 
Iiave fold them ofF : But being well advifed by an Untie of 
his, an old Sheep Dealer, who, for many Years, had been 
concerned in buying Sheep in the Weft, and felling them 
in the £aft Country \ it was this Perfon that put this Far- 
mer, his Nephew, io the Way, to kill a Sheep often in 
dangerous Seafons, to fee if any of them were touch 'd with 
the Rot \ if he found they were, he was to fat them pre- 
fently, in order to lofe nothing by them. 

A Sheep JUfpeSfed to be rotten, was kilPd by a Shepherd t^ 
prove the fame, and how he found its Liver full of Plat fe^ 

Worms. A particular Sheep, amongft a large Flock^ 

(as the Shepherd told me) was obferved by him to decay in 
its Flefti, and pined fo faft away, that he thought it muft 
die, notwithftanding the good Food that was bettowed up- 
on It 5 this tempted the Shepherd to kill it, and the rather^ 
for that he wanted to find out the Caufe of it \ which he 
was foon fatisficd of^ when he found the Liver half eaten 
up by Plaifc- Worms, and the remaining Half full of them, 
to the Quantity, he verily Relieved, of what a Boy could 
hold in one of his Hands. — Now, why this Sheep fhould 
be rotten, and not the reft of the Flock, may be occafioned 
by its feeding in a particular wet Fart of a Fields longer 
than any other S^eep ; or, that it was one that was added 
to a Flock, by being bought and brought from a Vale, or 
other low wet Ground ; or by fome other Means brought 
into this Condition : But let the Caufe be what it will, the 
Rot was here difcovcrcd to be in the higheft Degree of 
Rancor, becaufe it was impoflible fuch a Sheep could live* 

From whence I infer, that this Cafe, with many others, 

that I expofe in thefe Books, may become Part of a Spec- 
tacle of Nature, for fliewing how thefe moft ferviceable 
Animals are eaten alive by thefe Vermin ; and what da- 
maged, unwholfome Mutton many, efpecially the poorer 
Sort of People, eat. But for further explaining this Mat- 
ter, I fhall obferve and ftiew> 
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The Make and Shape of Plaife-Worms^ tviib an Af tempt 
to prove how they breed in the Bodies of rotten Sheep. — A 
PLAisE-Worm is about the Bignefs of the Nail of a Boy's 
Little Finger, with a peekifh Head and Tail, of a flattifh 
Make, fomcwhat like the Fifh called a Plaife or Flounder : 
Its Tail has generally a frifking Motion with it ; it has no 
Legs, but crawls by the Help of its rough Belly, and has a 
Back of a yellow brownifli Colour. Thefe deftru£livc 
Worms are, I fuppofe, bred by the Corruption of Bloody 
for the Blood muft be firft vitiated by the Sheep's feeding 
on unwholfome Grafs or Weeds, or by Poverty, or other- 
wife ; from whence are bred the Seeds or Eggs of Plaife- 
Worms, which circulating with the Blood, make their 
Neft or Lodgment in the Fountain, that is to fay, in the 
Liver of the Beaft ; where, if they Cannot be kill'd, thejr 
.will eat it till they kill the Sheep: For thefe Plaife- Worrat 
are of fo hardy a Nature, that when they are once bred, 
and take Pofleffion of the Liver, they will continue feed- 
ing and living on it, till they quite devour it ; and when 
the Sheep is dead, thefe Infects die not with it, but will 
live afterwards, while they have the fame Sort of tender 
Subfiftence to feed on ; and in the Height of their Profpe« 
rity will leap and frifk about. 

Two rotten Ewe Sheep^ how they knit and recovered^ one hf 

eating Ivy Leaves^ and the other by Change of Pajiure. 

These Ivy Leaves are to be had at all Times of the Year, 
even when the deeped Snows lie on the Ground ; and this 
in both Chiltern and Vale Countries, by Reafon Ivy is aa 
Evergreen, that twifts and climbs about the Bodies of Trees, 
to a great Height ; and grows alfo clofe to Walls, Pales, 
and creeps along the Bottom Qf Hedges, and about them, 
with its iubftantial Leaves, that have in them fome excel- 
lent Qualities, being of a hot and dry Nature \ and, by 
Phyficians, are faid to ftop Fluxes, and cure divers Difeafes 
in the human Body, both inwardly and outwardly : Shep- 
herds therefore have a great Value for them, as they arc 

very ferviceable to Sheep on feveral Accounts. A Ewe 

Sheep that had a great Cough, and was deemed a rotten 
one, recovered, by having fome of thefe Ivy Leaves given 
it to feed on, only now and then ; and thereby became fo 
well, as to have feveral Lambs afterwards. — I knew alfo 
a poor Man, that bought a Ewe Sheep in the Vale of Ay* 
lejbury^ for a very little Money, as a rotten one, but by 
keeping it on a dry, hilly Ground, it knit, and had feveral 

L^u\b^ *> 
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Lambs ; however, at laft, it died rotten. — By Mrfaicb, and 
fome of the foregoing Accounts, it may plainly appear, that 
though Sheep have taken a Rot, by feeding on wet^ low, 
Vale Ground, yet many have received a palliative Cure by 
Alteration of Grazing. 

Sheep prevented rotting by Coltsfoot Leaves^ &C4— BoiL a 
Handful, or more, of Coltsfoot Leaves, in three Quarts of 
Milk, with half a Handful of Wood-Soot ; firain it, and 
give Haifa Pint, lukewarm, to each Sheep. — Coltsfoot 
has a yellow Flower, that appears in the Month of Marcb^ 
in many of our chiltern, wet, loamy, and other Lands, 
and throws out its broad Leaves in April and May^ in Shape 
like a Colt's Foot \ and is of an extream wholfome Nature 
for feveral Ufes. — A Phyfician gives it this Character, for 
the human Body. He fays, it grows in pleafant Brooks and 
Rivers that make a Noife, flowing fuddenly in February and 
J^archy before the Leaves grow forth : It is one of the 

freater Pe<StoraIs, and Traumaticks ; it cures Coughs, Colds, 
[oarfenefs, Shortnefs of Breath, Afthmas, Inflammations, 
and Ulcers of the Lungs, Spitting Blood, Want of Voice, 
&r. It ripens and breaks . Impoftumes in the Breaft, cures 
Quartans, Wounds, and old Sores, by ufipg the Eflcnce.-— 
And as to the Nature of Soot, it is accounted the lighteft 
Part of combuftible Matter, elevated from the more weighty, 
turn'd thick and black by Cold : It is fharp, piercing, and 
cleanfing, and feldom ufed alone. Of Soot an Oil and Salt 
is made, that, by Phyficians, is faid to have a wonderful 
Virtue in refrefhing and ftrengthning the Spirits ; to be 
good in Fits, and for curing Ulcers and Cancers, &fr. 

How cheap rotten Sheep fold in the great and general Rot 
f>f 1735, &c. — This Rot of Sheep and Lambs was the 
moft general one, I believe, that has happened in the Me- 
mory of Man, becaufe it rotted thofe Deer, Sheep, Lambs^ 
Hares, and Coneys, that fed on Lands where Rain Waters 
were retained on, or near the Surface of the Earth, for 
fome Time ; infomucb, that fome Farmers have loft two 
Flocks by it, in little more than a Year's Time: And, as 
I have already obferved, the dead Bodies of rotten Sheep 
were fo numerous in Roads, Lanes, . and Fields, that their 
Carrion Stench, and Smell, proved extremely oflfeniive to 
the neighbouring Parts, and to paflant Travellers ; not- 
withftanding the great Numbers that were fold off it Fairs 
and Markets, to prevent their dying at hornet In this wet 

Year, 
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Year, one hundred and feventecn Sheep were fold at Letgb^ 
h$H great Market in Bedforijhirey for fix Guineas, on the 
l6th Day of Septembery when they were in a very rotten 
Condition. — Likewife another Farmer, that lived at, or 
iiear Siutely^ a Parifh about five Miles diftunt from that 
Town, having had an hundred Sheep to fell here, that came 
ijffvery wet Land, rather than drive them hoitie again, 
look Sixpence a-piece for thfem i fof they, \frcre known, ooth 
by the Seller and Buyer, to be ill a moft rotten Condition, 
imd the Seller knew that if he drove them home again, he 
was fure they would die ; and dying under a lean Rot, thej^ 
would be only fit for dunging the Ground with : This lalt 
Sale of Sheep wits made in 06iobery 1735. — Now fome 
inay wonder, that, after a Farmer has lolt his whole Flock 
by the Rot, he (hould buy in another Flock fo fooh, as to 
inve both rotted in little more than one Year's Time ; but 
Vfaen it is confider'd, that the Succefs of their Crops of 
Grain depends, in all Vale Countries^ on their dreffing their 
I'low'd Grounds, by folding Sheep on it, the Neceffity of 
buying in more Sheep is plainly accounted for ; for indeed 
tihere is no fuch Thing as farming rightly in fuch Parts with- 
out Sheep ; therefore this Vale Farmer bought a fecond 
Flock of Sheep in the fame Year his firft died by the Rot^ 
in hopes that the rotten Seafon had been oven Again, the 
Neceffity of buying in another Flock of Sheep was fo much 
ihe greater, as Vale Farmers are generally deprived of com- 
ing by any Opportunity of getting Soot, Afties, Horn Shav- 
ings, or other Manure, for improving their Crops of Grain, 
becaufe they live too far off London for bringing them homd 
at a tolerable Charge ; but if they could, there are very 
Few Places, in Vales, that would agree with any Dreffing 
fo well, as with the Fold or DuAgs of Beads, tame Fowls, 

imd Pigeons. A fuckling Farmer, living near Bujhy lA 

Hertfordjbiriy told me he had above an hundred of his fuckling 
Ewes' killed by the Rot, in 1735, befides felling twenty o? 
them for Eighteenpence a-piece, arid loft all the Moneys 
for he was never paid for them. 

JVhj rotten Soeep Will fat fooner than found Sheep.-^r 
What I am going to advance, may indeed, at firft, fceni 
a Paradox to ray Reader, but I hope to give a reafonable 
Solution to the Queftion. I have before laid, that a Sheep's 
Liver caniiot rot before Plaife- Worms are bred, and got 
PoflTeffion in it. I here likewife further fay, that when the 
feafe is thus, a Sheep has fo many Utile Wolves in it^ L.vv« 



as there be tlaife-Worms ; for I take all Wormi to ht erf-* 
. dowed with a wolfifb Nature, witnefs the quick Difpatch^ 
whatever Flefli or Vegetable they feed on.This being granted^ 
the next Notion I have to advance is, that as it is ai(^ 
tomary for all Farmers tha^ have Grafs, or other agreeable 
Meat, enough to turn their begun rotten Sheep into the bell 
of it, for feeding and fatting on the fame, with all Expedi-* 
t4on ; fuch Sheep will eat ipore Meat, and fat fobner than a 
found Sheep, becaufe, as I have before hinted, the Plaife* , 
Worms muft be fed, as well as the Sheep's Carcals, beiides i 
^nd feed they do with a greater Appetite than a found Sheep 
docs, which caufes them to fat a-pace, and become fit for an 
early Market, before they fmk of their Flelh ; and fo polTefs'd 
are many Graziers of this Opinion, that a rotten Sheep wiU 
fat fooner than a found Sheep, that they make no Doubt of 
it, where they have Meat enough ; for they have found by 
inany Trials, that at the Beginning of a Rot, no Sheep fee<ur 
tior fats fafter then a rotten Sheep, notwithftandingthe Plaife- 
Worms multiply as the. Rot increafes ; this makes the com<« 
fnon Saying true^ that no Sheep thrive fafter than rotten 
Sheep do for a Time, and that no Sheep decays fooner than a 
totten Sheep, after it begins to fink in its Flefh. However, 
fome on this Account may objcft and fay, that Worms in 
the Body of an Animal rather help to keep it from fattingy 
becaufe they feed on that Meat which fhould nouriih th« 
Beaft ; wherefore I fubmit the Cafe, whether the few Plaife- 
Worms in the Beginning of a Rot, may not create a keen 
Appetite, and caiife the Sheep to feed and ht fafter than or-^* 
dinary, or whether its quick fattening is not owing merely 
to the Plenty of Grafs it is put into, or whether the Turn 
of the Flefh into a watery^ dropfical Nature, does not pro* 
voke fuch a Hunger in the Beafi as to caufe it to feed gree- 
dily, and fat quickly. Again, as Plaife- Worms never feed on 
any other Flefh, than on the Liver of £he Beaft, it is thought 
they don't hinder the Sheep's Fatting, till they increafe fo ail 
to eat up, or damage the major Part of it. 
. How long a rotten Sheep will keep fatting^ before it Jinh 

in its Flejh. This cannot be otherwife adjufted than to 

cftimate it as to the Plenty and Goodnefs of its Food, and 
as the Conftitution of the Sheep is ; if the Rot is but little, it 
will be the longer beforp it finks; if it receives a great Taint 
prcfently, its Flefh will fink the fooner: Or take it this Way, 
if a Sheep, for Example, is in good found Order of Bodyv 
knd receives a Taint, or Rot, about Midfummry fucb a 
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Sheep may continue fatting three Months before it (inks* 
when a weaker Sheep, that receives the Taint in a greater 
P^ree, may fink in three or four Weeks Time; a little 
Sheep receives the Rot fooner, and fmks in its Flcfh i'd{ke}^ 
than a larger Sheep, which is one Reafon why moft Vale 
Farmers refufe to keep the fmall Scotch or ff^ikb Sheep, ii) 
Preference to a larger Sort, Vc, 

Tie Method tbatfome Vale Farmers have taken to fat rotten 
Sheep^ in IFinter^ with dry Meat. When Sheep are per- 
ceived to be rotten, and there is left no Hopes of their Re- 
covery, the moft prudent Way is to begin fatting them in 
Time, before the Rot is too far advanced ; and to do this 
in Winter Time, wh,en there is not Grafs enough for 
the Purpofe, and with the greateft Expedition, the Sheep 
fliould be confined in fome inclofed Place, and obliged to get 
their living out of Troughs, or from a Stack of Corn, or 
Hay. I am informed, that feveral Farmers, in the Vale of 
Aylejbury^ have fatted their rotten Sheep, for aSout three 
Shillings and Sixpence a Head, by letting them feed on 
Horfe-beans, in their Straw,out of a Rack, that had its Staves 
placed at a Width accordingly ; and what Beans fell to the 
Ground, the Hogs eat. Others gave them naked Beans in 
Troughs, with fome Hay near them to feed on at their Plca-r 
fiire. But whether they are fed and fatted on Beans, Pcafe, 
or Bran, or Oats, or on any other dry Meat, they fliouId 
have Hay by them, and Water near them, to drink at tlicir 
Will, left fuch dry Meat do them but little Good, 

The Method that a certain Vale Fanner took to fat his rot- 
ten Sheep^ different from all the reft of his Neighbours. 

This Farmer differed from what was praclifed by all h\^ 
Neighbours, by purfuing the following Method. It hap- 
pened through the Continuance of rainy Weather, that aK 
moft all the Sheep in Aylejbury Vale rotted, infomuch that 
hardly any efcaped, according to their common Saying, that 
when Jack Rot comes, he generally takes nineteen Sheep 
out of twenty, except thofe that are removed in Time into 
a hilly Country, where many have knitted, that where but 
juft touched with the Rot; and thus, as I faid, have receiv'd 
a palliative Cure. But as very few Farmers could enjoy this 
Relief, they were obliged, either to get their rotten Sheep a 
little flefh'd, and fell them ofF, or to let them take their 
Chance on their rotting Ground, and die, or live, as they 
<x>uld. But the Farmer I am here writing of^ finding his 
Flock l)a4 V^V\ tbf Elot, fed them in Leightun common 
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Fields, and near the River Side, amongft the rankeft flafhieft 
'Grais he could find, even where all his Neighbours were *r 
fraid to venture theirs, for fear of expediting the, Rot that 
had begun in theni ; whereas this Farmer thought himfdlF 
moft in the Right, in feeding his rotten Sheep on the maft 
rotten Ground, with this Intent, that as he knew the Rot 
had juft feized his Flock, and that fuch rotten Sheep will 
fat tor a Month or two fafter than ordinary before thev 
link, /he therefore fed them on this rank Grafs, on Purpou; 
to fat them, in the quickeft Manner poffible, that he might 
fell them for found fat Sheep, as iThoufands are in t^ likq 
Condition. 

The villainous Pra^ice of fome knavijh Sbeep^JobberSj w. 
rather Sheep-Biters^ who employ an Art to deceive a Bayer ij| 

the Sale of rotten Sheep. It is a general Notion among 

many chiltern Farmers, that the heft Security againft buying 
rotten Sheep is to learn what Place, or I^ayer of feeding Ground 
they come from^ on this Account, many are fo fiUy to thinly 
themfelves fafely off, if they are told they come off fuch a 
^ry Corpmon, or other dry Ground ; now, as fome of th(| 
Sheep- fellers falHy think it no Sin to tell a Lie, at a Fair^ 
or Market, to get ofF their bad Goods, mapy haye brought 
jotten Sheep, from out of the wet rotten Ground of Vales, 
^nd hired Commoning, or other dry Ground, in a chilterd 
Country, to feed their rotten Sheep a little while h{^re, till i 
Market, or ipair, or other Opportunity happens, for felling 
them off at, affuring a Buyer they come off fuph a dry Com- 
mon, or from off fuch a dry Farm of Land, and by asking 
a pretty low Price withal, the too credulous Buyer is takei| 

in for a very biad Bargain. Again, when fuch gotten Sheep 

are fold at a Market or Fair, th^y will not warrant thetc 
Soundnefs ; for if this is propofed, their Anfwer,^ very pro- 
bably, is, I am but a Servant, and can do no fuch Thing.—- 
To thefe PieCes.of Villainy-, another is frequently added, an4 
that is, the fame Moriiing fuch rotten Sheep are to be drivea 
to a Fai;: or Market, they'll put three or four Corns of Salt 
into each Eye of a Sheep, which will ipake the^ fmart, an ^ 
run with Water, for the prcfent,but by the Time the Sheefji 
get to the Fair, or Market, (if it is not very near indeed]| 
the Running will be over, and the Salt will leave the Eyes 
furniflicd with fine red Streaks, the true Mark of a foun4 
Sheep. 

7^e Pra£fiu of a Farmer^ living not a great Way from 
^fton^ in Middlefcx, to make (i roiUn. Sheep's pale Eye hoi 
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wi^ red Streaks^ like the Eye of a fitmd Sbap.'^-THU, 
Fzrmer^ as arch as fome others, having a Parcel of Sheep 
louch'd with the Rot, he put them into Clover, and fatted 
pr blow'd them up in a little Time ; and that nothing of 
^eir Rottennefs might be perceived by their Eyes, he bluwed 
a little white Vitriol, in very fine Powder, into them, which 
is a common Practice amongft fome of the Smithfield know- 
ing ones, to take off* the Deadnefs of a rotten Sheep's Eye, 
and for making them look reddifh and lively ; but it muft 
\k done, not long before they are brought to Market, and 
partly by this counterfeit Invention it was, that he fold all 
thefe rotten fat Sheep for eighteen Shillings a-pcice.— Others 
have made ufe of white Sugar-candy, in Powder, for this 
Purpofe. 

. - How by particular Signs and Tokens a Perfon may difcover 
fubetber Sheep he rotten orfaund.'-Tnis is a Matter of great 
Importance to many who are concerned in buying Sheep ac 
Fairs, Markets, and at other Places; for that all fuch ought 
to be well apprized of it, as they tender their own Intereft, 
)eft through Ignorance they are impofed on by buying un- 
jfbUnd Sheep for found ones, to their very great Lo^, if 
not to their Ruin. Not but that many Sheep and Lambs 
may be touched with the Rot, that cannot be difcovered 
by any outward Sign ; when this is the Cafe, there is hard- 
ly any other Way of being fafe, in buying fuch Sheep and 
Lambs, but by having Regard to the Situation and Nature 
of the Ground they were fed laft on, and by confidering the 
dry, or wqt Seafon of the Year that preceded their Sale. To 
exemplify this, I ihall relate the following Cafe. 

The Cafe of a Hertfordfhire Gentleman^ who^ '''1747* 
vkts bit by buying Lambs touched with the Rot for found ones.-^ 
This Gentleman is one that was always bred up in the Coun* 
try, and now Owner of much plough'd and grazing Land, 
Part of which he now holds in his Hands, and thinking to im^i- 
prove the Penny goei into the Vale of Aylejbury^ about All- 
hallontidey 17479 and there buys about an hundred Lambs, 
1¥ith Intention to keep them all the Winter on his Turnips, 
and in his Pafture Ground, for making them become his fold- 
ing Sheep the Year following; but alas! he was much deceived 
in his £xpe£btion, for be had bought thofe that were touched 
with the Rot, occafioned by the great Rains that fell before 
and about Midjummer laft| but as the Lambs took it late, and 
but in a fmall Desree, and buying them in pretty early, it 
was a difficult matter Xq find out the true Cpndition o(. 
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their Eodfcs, by any outward Sign or Token. What muft 
then a Perfon do to be fafc in fuch a Cafe ? I anfwer, that 
had he a6led a prudent fore-fighted Part, he would not hav« 
bought fuch a Nymbcr of Lambs out of a Vale Country, 
when he knew what a long, wet Seafon happened in Sum- 
mer-time before, or have taken a Note under the Owner's 
Hand to warrant their Soundnefs ; but thefe being omitted,^ 
he fuffered by lofing a confiderable Number of thefe Lambs^ 
that fcoured and died rotten in his Turnip and other Grounds, 

before, and in the following Spring. -Wherefore when 

Sheep or Lambs are arrived to fuch a Degree of Rottennefs^ 
that it is to be difcover'd by outward Signs^ obferve the fot* 
lowing Items. 

Gervaife Markham'j DireStions how to know a found Shop 
from an unfound ow/.— If, fays he, a Sheep is perfedly found, 
his Eye will be bright and chearful, the white Part without 
Spot, and the Strings red ; his Qums alfo will be red, his 
Teeth white and even, his Skin on his Brifket will be red, 
and fo will each Side betwixt his Body and his Shoulder^ 
where Wool grows not ; his Skin in general will be loofe, 
his Wool fad, his Breath long, and his Feet not hot : But 
if he be unfound, then thefe Signs, fays he, will have con- 
trary Faces ; his Eyes will be heavy, pale and fpotted, his 
Bread and Gums white, his Teeth yellow and foul, his 
Wool, when it is pulled, will eafily part from his Body, and 
when he is dead, open him and you fliall find his Belly full of 
Water, his Fat yellow, his Liver putrified, and his Flcfh 
moid and watcrim. But for fctting this Matter in the plaineft 
Light, I fhall recite the Words of another Author that varies 
but little from this. 

J B his DireSIions to know a found Shop from an wr- 

found one, — Let the Shepherd, fays he, ufc both his Hands 
and twirl Open the Sheep's Eye, and if it be ruddy, and have 
red Strings in the White of the Eye, then the Sheep is found; 
but if the Eye be white like tallow, and the Strings darkrCo-r 
loured, then he is rotten. Let him alfo take the Sheep and 
open its Wool of the Side, and if his Skin here be ruddy-co- 
loured and {dry, then he is found; but if it be pale-coloured 
and watery j then he is rotten : Alfo, when the Shepherd 
has opened the Wool of the Side, let him take a little of it 
betwixt his Finger and Thumb, and pull it a little; if it 
ftick fad, he is found ; if it come lightly off, he is rotten* 
When a Sheep is killed, if his Body be full of Water, he is rot- 
tcDy aiid alfo the Fat of the Flelh will b^ yellow ; if the Lit 
' ' ' ' " ycr 
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tcr be cut> there will be little Quicknefles, and livd 
Things like Flocks, and alfo the Liver will be full of Knots^ 
and white Bliftersj if it be rotten, it will alfo break and 
c^rumble in Pieces ; but if the Sheep be fq^ind, it will hold 
firm together. To which I add as follows : 

How the Flejh of a rotten Sheep appears after it is kiWdj 
and how to know ity and other Sorts^ when ojfered to Sale in 
a Market : By this Author.* — The Fled of a rotten Sheep 
may be eaiily known to be fuch, when the Carcafs is dreil'ed 
and cold, for then it will feel limp and flabby, and be of a 
paliih Colour ; and what is very particular, the Fat that is 
on the upper Part of a Sheep's Heart, which naturally is of 
a hard Nature in all found Sheep^ in a rotten Sheep will be 
of a Jelly, or be of a watery puffed-up Fat j when the Flefb 
of a found Sheep will feel firm, and be of a reddifh Co- 
lour. Again, when the Fleih of a rotten Sheep is boiled^ 
or otherwife drefTed, the fweet Tafte of Mutton is loft, 
becaufe the water ifli, infipid, difagreeable Tafte is predomi- 
nant. So if Mutton be young and found, the Flefh will pinch 
up tenderly^ and immediately fall down again ; but if old and 
found, it will wrinkle, and continue fo; if young and found, 
the Fat will eafily part, but old and found will ftick fafter, 
aft it is fkinny and fibrous. Ram found Mutton is likewife 
known by the Clofenefs of its Grain, and by the Brick Ked- 
ncfs and Toughnefs of the Flefh. Sound £we Mutton is 
known by being more loofe and pale than the Flefh of found 
Wether; yet the Colour and Firmnels of theFlefh very much 
depend upon the different Sorts of Feeding. If the Flefh is 
palifh, the Fat of a faint white, inclining to vellow, it is a 
certain Sign of a Rot ; but of this more as follows : 

Of the Unwholefomenefs of rotten Mutton^ and of fever al 
Jmpojitions on the Account of it, &c. — In long wet Summer- 
' Seafons, a Rot in Sheep in Courfe enfues, for by frequent 
Rains a long, dirty, flaihy Grafs is bred, as I have, I think^ 
Sufficiently made appear, and then a Dropfy commences^ 
which happens when the Belly of the Beaft is fwelled with 
Water, for then the glutinous and nourifhing Part of the 
Flefh is wafhed away, and becomes poor and lean ; and the 
more, the longer they are kept feeding on fuch moift Food^ 
which caufes all Flefh, that is thus afFeded by fuch Food, to ^^ 
become waterifh, flabby and unwholefome ; witnefs, what 
a London Butcher ingenuoufly confef$'d to me; fays he. When 
I rub the Carcafs of a rotten Sheep with Fat, as our Cuftom 
is with all we kill, whether found or rotten, it will not take 



it^ becaufc of its watery Nature; when the Flefh of a (qvtiii 
Sheep will. — I was informed, that feveral Cows retted one 
Year near Oxford^ and that the Liver of one of them was 
fo fwell'd with Water that it weighed feventy Pounds and 
more, though the Fleih was tolerable &t, but vtty flabby^ 
and that feveral Per fons who eat of the fame found themfetves 
difordered ; and no Wonder, (ince,as the whole Maft of Blood 
is corrupted, the Flefti muft (hare in the fame Quality. Yet 
fo ignorant are many of the Londoners^ who undoubtedly zst 
the moft fore-fighted, quickeft Perfons in England^ in the 
Management of their Trades or Profeffions, that when their 
Judgment is to fland a Teft with Dealing in Country Aflfairs, 
it is a Chance, if they are not in fome Degree inlpofed on. I 
hope 1 have done no little Service both to the Londoner and 
Countryman, in acquainting them with many linpofitions id 
the Brewing Bufinefs, and how to prevent them, and here 
would do the fame in this Brancli of Eating ; therefore let 
them obferve what I have before wtitten, and that Mutton^' 
if much tainted by the Rot, will not receive and lodge the 
Fat, without much Artifice, like found Mutton^ but wiH 
have fo loofe a Fleih, that it' will with little Forte part from 
its Bones, even while it is raw; becaufethe Skin, or Fihn^ 
that (hould take hold of the porous Parts of the Bones, and 
fhould unite firmly with them, is itfelf loofened by Force of 
this watery Difeafe ; which leads me to record the Words of 
a London Butcher, as he exprefTed them to me, on my telling 
Iiim that this Year was like to be a rotten one among Sheep; 
fays he. That will do me no Hurt, I had as lieve it be a rot- 
ten Year with them as not: Now what Conftrufbon this 
deferves, I leave to my Reader: For my Partj I can put ntf 
other upon it, than to fuppofe, that he may buy rotten Sheep 
cheaper than ordinary, and yet fell his Mutton at a good 
Price, to thofe Cuffomers who have not Judgment enough 
to fee through the Impofition ; for undoubtedly there be thofe 
Butchers that make the moft of ignorant Buyers j for many 
of thefe flcfhly ConnoifTeurs, by Length of Time and £xpe^ 
rience, are fo verfed in their Trade, that on Sight they cart 
nearly tell their Chap; then with their ufual Harangue, ftrive 
to perfuade anunfkilful Perfon, they ^the loweft Price for 
the beft Meat that ever was butchered, when perhaps at the 
fame Time it is rotten Mutton, and quite otherwife ; accord- 
ing to the Words of a Poet, who makes fuch a Butcher 
fpeak thus : 

My 
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My Meat isfnjh andgeod^ pkmpyfai and/ain^'thtti adds J 
But when you try*tj j^uHlfind it naufeous Jvare\ 
Though they that huy*t may into Sicknefs fall^ 
Tbey matter not : Money* s their All in alU 

I was well acquainted with a generous Gentleman, Owner 
of an Eftate in the Country^ but for the moft Part refided in 
London^ who was fo fufpidous of having bad Mutton fold 
him, that to prevent it he commonly dealt with one repu- 
tableL^i^nButcher^fam^d for felling true, natural,grais-fed, 
young Wether Mutton, and for which Aflurance he did not 
grudge to give a Half-penny a Pound more, than for that 
he could not depend on; and it was with this good Friend of 
mine that I have eaten many hearty Meals of fuch excellent 
Meat ; a Meat that for its Tendernefs and Sweetnefs I am 
act to believe would be thought, by fome Perfons, equal in 
Goodneis to Venifon ; and which many others may likewife 
have, that live in the Country, if they will obferve thofe 
Items I have in my Modern Hujbandinan^ and in my Sup^ 

{Ument to Mr. Trowell's Book, given, and thereby ihewn, 
iow for a little Expence PerfonSf that are Owners of Land^ 
Eoper for the Purpofe, may be Mafters of that moft excel- 
itf natural, fweet Grafs, the Lady-finger Sort, which by 
its pleafant falubrious Qualities, furnifhes all Manner of 
homed Beafts with the moft delicate of Flefti, that feed on 
it. But left thofe my Books mzy not come into the Hands 
of fuch Perfons, for better informmg them of this important 
Matter, I (hall by and by give a Sketch of the fame. 

Artifices made ufe of^ by. fome ill principled^ covetous But* 
chers^ for caufing the Flefh of rotten Sheep to appear like found 

Flejh^ and of the Nature of fuck rotten Mutton* Whem 

the Cafe is that a Sheep dies fo dropflcal (as moft rotten Sheep 
do) that its Flefh will not take the Rub of Fat over it) as 
the Flefli of a found Sheep wilU fome Butchers have Re- 
courfe to Artifice, by melting Mutton-Suet in hot Water^ 
in order to foften it, and make it foluble, and fo loofe, that 
the watery Flefh will readily receive its being rubb'd ovtt it^ 
for making it appear to the Eye of a Buyer like found Mut- 
ton; for you miift know, that the Carcafs of a Sheep, wiie- 
ther the rlcfh of it be found, or unfound, will not admit of 
any other Fat but the Fat of Mutton to be lodged on It, by 
rubbing it over with it, for making it have a whitifh Caft^ 
and fell the better, becaufe the Fat of Mutton is the whiteft 
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and hardcft of Fat, and therefore agrees with this Intentiot 
beyond all other Fat, applied either in a foft oir hard CJoii- 
fiftence, on the Carcafs of a Sheep ; thus a Buyer may b» 
deceived, if he takes it for a certain Rule, that a Sheep muft 
die found, becaufe the Flefh received and lodged a Rub of 
white Fat over its Carcafs. But this is not all, there is likewife 
a Way that, 1 am informed, is pradifed by fome Butdien, 
to give the watery, white Flelh of a rotten Sheep an arttfi^ 
reddiib Caft, in Imitation of the Colour of a found Sheep's 
Flefh ; to do this, it's faid, they rub the Outfide of a Jomt 
of rotten Mutton with fome Blood, or bloody Water. Rot- 
ten Mutton alfo deceives the Buyer, in that when the Flefli 
IS boiled, whether it be young or old, the little Gravv, if 
there be any in it, is foon lofl in the hot Water, ana the 
Flefh being of a watery Nature, becomes not only infipid 
but unwholefome. However, as bad as it is, when, as we 
fay in the Country, a rotten Year happens, it gives feveral of 
our poor Butchers, that at other Times are forced to do fome- 
thing elfe for a Living, an Opportunity to buy and kill ma- 
j[\y of thcfe rotten Sheep, that they hawk about, and fell the 
Flefh at fo low a Price, that many poor Famili^ come by 
a Bellyful of Meat, who have been Strangers to it a long 
Time before: And indeed they had need have fuchMeat at a 
very low Price, for not only the Goodnefs, or Gravy Part will 
be quickly boiled out, but the flabby Fat of a rotten Sbcxp 
will likewife be lofl in the Pot Liquor, becaufe its aqueous 
Nature cannot refift the Ebullition of the Water, whether 
the Fat be of an old or a young rotten Sheep, 

J Confutation of a Butcher* i AJfertion^ when hi declares^ 
that if a rotten Sheep is killed before it pines ^ or Jinks in its 
Flejb^ thi Flejb is as good as that of the foundeft Sheep. — r 
To anfwer this, I do not pretend to account for it in that 
Mechanical Way that a more learned Pen than minq might 
do ; yet I think I can fay enough to this Matter, to make 
it plainly appear, it is not as the Butcher would have Peo- 
ple believe it, vi%. That a rotten Sheep's Flefh is as good as 
tliat of a found Sheep, provided fuch rotten Sheep are killed 
before they fmk in their Fleih. As I faid before, it is impof- 
iible for a Rot to be in a Sheep, before a Dropfy has begun 
in a lefler, or greater, Degree ; nor can a Dropfy produce a 
Rot, unlefs the corrupted Blood of thie Beaft has firfl da- 
inaged its Liver, and its Flefh \ how then can fuch Flefh be 
as good as the Flefh of that Sheep whofe Body is entirely 
free from fuch Dropfy, and from fuch Rot i If this is not true, 
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whence comes it, that where nine Sheep are killed that had 
rotten Livers, and a tenth Sheep killed that had a found Li* 
ycr, the Butcher hangs up only the Head and Purtcnance, 
in which is contained the Liver of a found Sheep, for ferv* 
2ne to warrant a Belief that all the reft were in the fame health- 
ful Condition, though their Livers are not in View ? 

The particular Cafe of a Teoman living near the Village of 
Barly, in Hertfordinire, fhewing how his Sheep received and 
took the Rot^ and the Method he took to cure it. This Yeo- 
man keeps his own large Farm in his own Hands, fituated in 
the remoteft Eaftern Part of Hertfordfhire^ Where are many 
flat, wet' Pieces of Land, that in the Year 1735 rotted great 
Numbers of Sheep, about his Neighbourhood, becaufe their 
Owners were ignorant how to prevent the Misfortune : But 
this was not the Cafe of the Farmer I am writing of, for he 
laved his Flock by an eafy and cheap Method, as I (hall pre- 
iently declare ; but previous to it, I have to fay, that when 
the Grafs is very fhort on fuch wet, fiat Ground, the fooner 
Sheep will rot in wet Weather, and how much foever this 
may feem a Paradox to fome, it is neverthelefs true ; the 
Reafon is, becaufe that when they feed on fuch wet, rotten 
Earth, and the Grafs is fhort, the Sheep are obliged to bite 
clofer to the Ground than ordinary to get at it, and thus 
doing, they take up the Scum and Filth that lies at the 
Bottom of the Grafs, as well as Worm-Cafts, and fuch o- 
ther Sort of Naftinefs, which is well known to contribute 
very much to the Rotting of Sheep. Now it happened, that 
this Yeoman's Flock had taken a begun Rot, whereof two 
of them were jogg'd under their Jaws,yet he recovered them 
by giving them Oat-ftraw, in Time, to feed on, for that the 
Knots of the Straw helped fo much to dry up the Water of 
their Bellies, that they knitted and recovered. 

A Method praSfifed by a certain Shepherd in the Vale of 
Aylefbury, by which he recovered and fatted many rotten Sheep. 
—This knowing Shepherd I am well acquainted with, and 
with his Praftice of recovering and fatting Sheep that have 
taken the Rot, and were not too far gone in it. Such Sheep, 
though reduced to, great Poverty in their Flefti, he kept in a 
Yard, and fed them under Cover, as Hogs when they are 
fatting commonly are; here thefe infefted Sheep had Troughs 
before them, in which the Shepherd put kiln-dried fplit 
Peafe, that he mixed with fome Pollard, and fometimcs with 
Bran, and always had a Rack of fine Hay by them, with a 
Trough of Water, The Meat was given them at feveraj 
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Times to prevent glutting them, and Water frefii accord*. 
ingly; whicb,with littering them with Straw now and then^ 
{o well agreed with thefe Sheep that they foon recovered, tyy ^ 
thus drying up the watery Qi^ality of their Flefh and Entrailst ' 
and fatted well, for felling to the Butcher, at about twn 
Months End. Some, infiead of Peafe, will kilnrdry Horle* 
beans, and give them fblit with Pollard or Bran. Others will 
give the Sheep whole Horfe-beans,or whole Peafe, with Brant, 
for feeding and fatting them in the like Manner* Butia 
Cafe fuch rotten Sheep are thus fed and confined, under Co* 
ver only every Night, and turned out to graze everyMoni!- , 
ing, there is no Occafion to give them Water in a Troughs 
for that the Grafs and Weeds they pick up abroad will be 
fufficient (o moiften their Bodies. 

Jn Obfervation made by a Vale Farmer bow Sheep ere retted 
ly feeding on the Bean-Weedy and by the Slime and Dirt ef 
Floods. — r— This Farmer I am well acquainted with, as be 
lived but three Miles from me, in Alyejbury Vale, where he 
rented a Farm, that was not big enough to maintain a Shep* 
herd to look after his Flock of Sheep, and being forced to 
do it himiclf, he obferved that his Sheep were fo much in 
love with a certain Weed called Bean-weed, that when thgr 
had an Opportunity they would run greedily in queft of it. It 
grows in the jnoory Ciround of Vales, comes up about a Fin- 
ger's Length, in the Spring Time of the Year, like a Bean, aiKl 
moft of all in wet Weather; the Leaf of this Bean- weed is of 
fo fammy a Nature, that it feels,on being fqueezed, as if it was 
greafed, and being thick withal, it contains much Sap in it* 
and therefore it prefcntly breeds the Rot in the Bodies of the 
Sheep. Again, it is an Obfervation, made by this Farmer^ 
that Sheep do not take the Rot, even when the Land is flooded, 
but that they take the Caufeof it after the Waters are abated g 
for as the Sheep by this Means have been kept off* the Grais, 
for fome Time, when they can come at it, they meet with % 
Slime and Dirt on it, which in eating it, they are obliged to 
take into their Bellies, and thus it brings them under the 
Rot : For nothing rots a Sheep, or any other Creature, more 
than fuch Slime and Dirt. 

Sheep rotted by eating HaiUJiones.—OY this I have hinted 
before, but now come to a further Explanation of it ; it is a 
Summer, and not a Winter Shower of Hail that rots Sheep, 
and this more or lefs, as the Stones of it are bigger, or lefler« 
And why thefe Hail-ftones are thought by fome of the moft 
knowing Shepherds to rot Sheep, rather fooncr than any 
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Thingelfe, is, becaufe Sheep in Susunrr being hotter by their 
Load of Wool than any other Creature, they run after the 
cool Food of Hail, anid greedily eat its Stones, as Boys do 
Sugar-Plumbs } which Hul-ftones, being of a moft cold and 
icy Nature, chills the hot Blood of Sheep on a fudden, and 
brings it into a furfeiting Condition : For a Proof of thb, it 
Im been fevend Times Mierved, that in diree or four Days 
.Time, after Sheep have thus eaten Hail*ftones, they have 
bad their Skins fpotted reddiih, fomewhat like Leopards 
Skins; and when this is their Cafe, fuch Sheep feldom or ne- 
ver turn to. Profit afterwards, becauTc this chilly Surfeit breeds 
lind brings on a lingring Decay of the Sheep's Body, and ge- 
nerally csLufcs it to die t>jr the Rot, or otherwife, in two or 
thiree Months Time. 

Tbi Way praHtftd by finu Sbipbtrds^ tp pnviHt a HaiU 
Sb$Wir damaging Sheep. ^^ When a Hail Storm, or Shower, 
baqppens, a knowing Shepherd, if he has an Opportunity, 
will dire<£Uy drive his Flock from ofF the Ground they are on 
when the mil fiills, into a Yird, or into a Fold, to prevent 
liis.Sheep eating the Stones of it. 

R§tten Sbeep beught by afeer Man^ fir a Shilling a-piece^ 

0Hd bawone efthem recovered. This poor Man having a 

little Money, and being defirous to improve it, went to 
tdigbton Market, in a rotten Seafon, to lay it out on rotten 
Sheep, which he thought to buy very cheap, in Hopes to 
irecover them, as he lived on Ivinghu dry Conunon ; but 
alas he was deceived in his Hopes, for almofl all of themdied^ 
that he eave one Shilling a-piece for. Now it happened 
that another poor Man, his Neighbour, relying on a certain 
Kemedy that he was Mafter of, ventured to buy in a black, 
two-tooth'd, Wether Sheep, being one of this Number of 
rotten Sbeep, at the Price of two Shillings; but refufing to 
truft only to the Feed of Grafs on a dry Common, he pre- 

Cred his Remedy of Shepherd's-Purfe, chopt very fmall, and 
iled it with fome Bole Armoniack, and Piantane Roots, in 
Milk, which when flrained he gave Half a Pint of it at a 
Time to the Sheep, and by repeating it, it fo recovered the 
Beafl, that he fold it about Michaelmas following for ten 
Shillings, after having had it about Haifa Year in his Pof- 
feffion ; and what is very remarkable, the Man that bought 
this Sheep, fold it prefently to a Gentleman, who kept much 
Land in his own Hands, and he, after keeping it as a Store 
folding Sheep feveral Years, at laft fatted it. 
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An Account given by a Sheep Dealer ef the Rat amangjt 

ibeep in 1745. This Pcrfon carried his CharaAer of this 

Rot further than it really was, by faying to me^ that the 
Rot of Sheep, (meaning the Difcovery of ^it) broke out in 
Aylefiury Vale, about the Middle oiO^ober^ 1745, in fudi 
aPicide that a greater Rot was hardly ever known; and added, 
that the Sheep died very hard of this Rot, for that they flood 
found till this Time in Appearance. But this was not a ge- 
neral Rot, though great Numbers died of it in fome Vale 
and wet Countries, particularly in Suffex, where this Mala* 
dy fwept oflF Thoufands of Sheep, and aUb caufed many to 
fell their Sheep very cheap, for fear they (hould have died 
by the Rot, as the following Cafe makes appear* 

The Mijiake of a great Sheep-Jobber^ in felling a confiitf'^ 
Me Number efjound Sbeep^ at a very low Price^ out of a Suf 

f scion of their being rotten^ when they were not. This 

dheep- Jobber is an elderly Man, living on the Edge of ^lef 
bury Vale, and carried on a great Dealing in Sheep formany 
Years, and having a large Number by him, he fold four 
hundred of them off about Candlemas^ 1745-6, for four Shit« 
lings a-peice, that were really worth ten; and this he did for 
fear they ihould all die rotten, becaufe many did elfewhere ; 
but they proved found Sheep, as well as the reft did, that 
be left at Home unfold. A Piece of very ill Condu£t indeedy 
for had he killed two, or three, or more of them, he mi^t 
have eafily perceived what Condition the reft of the Flock 
were in. 

Why Sheep rot mojl at Midfummer.-^- Because they were 
kept fliort of Meat in the Spring-time before, fo that when 
a dripping Seafon happens, in April or Mayy the Sheep feed 
fo faft on the flafhy new Grafs that breeds the Rot in them» 
and caufes many to die about Midfummer and afterwards; or 
if it does not turn to the Rot, it does to the Red- water, that 
is equally fatal ; and therefore it is my Practice, by Way of 
Security, to give every one of my Sheep Haifa Pintof a cer- 
-^tain Liquor, mentioned in my laft and third Book,^ in the 
Month of Apr{l every Year, 
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A P. III. 

Of the pernicious Red- water Difeafe^ andofiti 
fatal Effe£ls on Sheep and Lambs; nmtb 
various Accounts of its Prevention and Cure. 

An Effbyj «r Attempt^ to frvoe the Caufe nf tbi d^hruBkm 

Red-water^ m Shop and Lambs. 

THE Red-water is an internal Difeafe that is hardly to 
be accounted for. Aik the Shepherds, what breeds ill 
moft of them will anfwer, it is the Flaihineft of the Grafts 
or, that the Sheep has catch'd cold : Others, that they don't 
'know; and the fame among the Sheep- Jobbers, they gene- 
rally plead they don't know, but confeis it is a deadly Dileale 
^that kills Rams, Ewes, Wethers, and Lambs, in a littlt 
Time : For that thefe are all fubje^ to it, even Ewes whikr 
their Lambs fuck on them, ana Lambs while tbc^ fuck on 
Ewes* Nor are the dry, hilly. Countries leis fubjeS to caufe 
the Red-water in thefe Animals, thanVales, but rathor more f 
which Obfervation of mine may perhaps feem a Paradox txi 
Ibme Perfons ; however, I hope to fet this difficult Point in 
a clearer Light than ever it was done yet, by any Author 

. vriutfoever. In Vales few Farmers find it their Intereft to 

|0W their rich, marly, ridge Lands, with Turnip or Rape- 
, feed ; and as their Sheep are not here fed with I'urnips nor 
' Rapes, they are not liable to fufFer by thefe watery, fucculent 
Plants, but only by flaihy Grafs, and fome other Incidents; 
whereas in Chiltern Countries, and in fome fandy. Vale 
Countries, Turnips are their chief Winter Food, and in ibme 
Parts Rapes, therefore Sheep and Lambs are more fubje<3 to 
the Breed of the Red-water in the latter, than in the former^ 
as I (hall further obferve in the Sequel of this my Effay ; and 
in order to it, I fliall firft recite what feveral ancient Authors 
iiave >vritten on this Difeafe, to fliew how extenfively they' 
have carried on their tranfcribing one infipid Receipt, and 
wrong Notions of the Thing, from one to another, firft 
, broached, if I am not miftakeii, by Gervaife Markbarriy in 
the Year 1631, and handed down with little Alteration by 
no Idi than four or five feveral Authors to the Year Ijjy*-"- 
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Says Merihatn, The Red-water is a poifonoua Difea/e in 

Sheep, offending the Heart, and is indeed as tlie Peftilencc 
among other Cattle ; therefore, fays he, when you find any 
of your Sheep infeSed therewith, you {ball firll let them 
blood in the Foot, between the Claws, and alfo under the 
Tail, and then lay to the fore Places Rue and Wormwood, 

beaten with Bay-falt, and it hclpeth. The next Author 

fays the fame. — -A third fays, when you find this, looJc for 
the fpinning Vein in the Foot and bleed it ; then take a Poul- 
tice of Rue, Bay-falt, Feverfew and Butter, and ky it on 
hot. — A fourth fays, that Red-water is accounted one of the 
moft dangerous Diftempers attending the Flock, bringing 
whatever Sheep it attacks to Death in a fliort Time, unleft 
it is difcovered at the firft Coming,wheii rotten Sheep may 
live a Month, two, or more. Now to cure this, fays he, 
the Sheep fbould be blooded in the Foot, and under the Tailj 
then apply to the fore Places Rue and Wormwood bruifed and 
mixed with Bay-falt, and give them by Way of their daily 
Food, good fine Hay in the Mornings and Evenings, with 
other Meat now and then fprinkled with a little S5t. — A 
fifth Receipt fays, that the Red-water is caufed by a certain 
Bladder with Water under the Tip of the Heart, which 
fcalds and confumes the Heart, and at length will kilt the 
Sheep J the bcft Help, fays he, is for fomc Nights to chafe 
them with a Dog, which will prefervc them from the Mif- 

chief of this Diftcmper. To make my Remarks on thefe 

Receipts, I have to fay, that moft of thefe Authors are very 
light in their faying,that the Red-water is a poifonous Difeafe 
in offending the Heart; or, as another fays, it is one of the 
moft dangerous Diftempers attending a Flock, and which 
kills Sheep in a httte Time. But that this Diftemper is 
tilential among a Flock, I never heard it confented to, 
can I apprehend how a Sheep troubled with the Rcd-wai 
or Rot, can be any ways contagious to others. If this i ^ 
fufpefled by Farmers, ihcy would foon feparate the DiQem> 
pered from the Sound ; but this i never did, nor knew it 
done by others ; for it is a Red-water that kills them, and 
how the Death of one Sheep fliould caufe this Water to breed 
in another, I cannot underftand, no more than why a Sheep 
ihould be blooded in the Foot for the Red-water, before any 
other Part. But perhaps it may be alledged, that Bleeding 
in the Foot will bring down the Water out of the Belly heft; 
now, if this was poffible to be done, I amfure it is more dan' 
gexous to bleed here than under the Tail or Eye, for if Gra- 
vel, 
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vel ihould get into the Woundy before it is healed, it may 

E've the Sheep a long Lanienefs, after the Poultice is off; 
iwever, if I can find out an eafier, cheaper, and better Re- 
medy for this Malady, I think I fhall be more in the Right* 
In the mean Time I have further to obferve, purfuant to my 
Attempt, that the Red-water is thought to be bred feveral 
Ways : Firft, It is bred in Vales, where there are no Tur- 
nips, nor Rapes, by Sheep and Lambs feeding in wet moory 
Places, on flaiby Grafs, and biting it too near the Earth | 
and in the Spring Seafon by the Sheep cropping the Buds 
of Sallows, Hazels, i^c. and by the Fall of frequent Show- 
ers. Secondly, It is bred in chiltern Countries, where Sheep 
aJod Lambs feed on Turnips, or Rapes, which being Plants 
that lodge and carry in them more watery Sap, or Juice, than 
any other field Vegetables, the Sheep, by long feeding on them^ 
tace in and retain fo much of it, as breeds a white Water 
firft, and then a red Waten Thirdly, The Red-water is 
bred or increafed in Sheep at the Spring-Time, by feeding on 
the Buds and Shoots of the forward growbg Sallow, Ha- 
zel, and other Hedge and Spiny Wood 5 but moft of all, by 
tbeir cropping the large Buds of the Sallow, whiph being 
one of the amphibious Sorts of Plants, or Trees, its Buds 
are of a very moift,^ Ipungy Nature, and therefore contri- 
bute to the Breed of the Red-water. Fourthly, Many 
Sheep, both in Vale and Chiltern Countries, are kept poor 
on what Grafs they can come at in Winter-Time, and there- 
by obliged to bite fo clofe to the Earth, as to take in Dirt 
with what they eat ; after which, when the warm Spring 
Weather puts up Grafs, that has a very crude, raw, unwhole- 
fome Juice in it, for want of being cured by a hotter Sun, 
the poor Creatures, greedy of this firft Plenty of green Food, 
feed fo heartily on it as breeds in their Bodies much Water* 
Fifthly, If Sheep have been thus kept in a poor ftarving Con- 
dition, all Winter, as many every Year are, in fome Pla- 
ces or other, they are thereby lels able to refift the Chill of 
Rains, which may corrupt their Blood, by entering through 
their Skin or Pelt, and thus much contribute to the Breed- 
ing of the Red-water. And for confirmingthe Truth of moft 
of what I have here wrote on the Red-water, the remark- 
able following Account given me by a Weft-Country Sheep- 
Dealer feems to warrant it, by his telling me, that if Sheep 
are fummer'd, that is to fay, if they feed in the Summer- 
time on a certain wet Common, which is but a little one, 
for it contains lefs than two hundred Acres, they are fure to 
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be killed by the Red-water, for that the Common is fituated 
low, and now and then flooded by an adjacent River, "^hich 
gives it a muddy Bottom, and a flafhy, unwholefome Grais9 
that is the Caule of this Malady ; fo that after feeding their 
Lambs, that they buy in at Michaglmasy on Turnips and on 
this Common, they (ell them all off about the 25th of ^i7ii«-> 
tfry, and graze their Cows all the Summer on this moft fer-» 
tile Land, which would (if it was fafe Feeding) maintain a- 
bove Half a Thoufand Sheep during the warm Seafon : And 
no Wonder it is, that this is the Cafe^ fmce fuch rank, mud- 
dy Grafs muft contain a great Deal: of rank, unhealthy Dirt 
and Juice, which confequently breeds an impure, watery 
Blood, that increafes as the Creature continues feeding on i^ 
till it overflows the Veins and Arteries of tbe^Beaft, fettles 
in its Belly, and becomes a Red-water. So on Roufehani 
low, wet Common, that lies not a great Way oflF Stanmore^ 
in Middlefex^ are many of their Lumbs, efpecially in wet 
Seafons, taken ill, and die of the Red-water ^in May and 

The Signs that ufually accompany a Sheep when it has the 
Red-water. — The firft fatal Sign of a Sheep's dying by the 
Red-water, is, that for three or four Days before it dies of 
the Red-water, it will look fleepy, heavy-headed, and droop, 
and quickly fall a fhivering, and then become hot in a burn- 
ing lever, a little before its Death j previous to which, their 
Skins will appear reddifh. Some Perfons fay, that feeding on 
dry, privy Ground, the Grafs that grows on it, being of a 
hot Nature, breeds the Red-water, or a hot fuperfluous 
bloody Humour, which will engender and fprcad into the 
Veins of the Sheep, and thus overcome the good Blood ; 
becaufe fuch Grounds do not yield a cooling Moifturc to a- 
bate the exceffive Heat of the bloody Inflammation. Others 
fay, it is the Nature of fome Grounds or Heaths to caufe it j 
but of this more, as follows hereafter. 

The Cafe of Mr. , a Chiltern Teoman^ who in moji 

Years lofes few or more Sheep or Lambs by the Red-water. 

This Yeoman holds his own Eftate, of about one Hun- 
drcd a Year, in his own Hands, and generally keeps a pret- 
ty large Flock of Sheep to fold and drefs his Land, but was 
often fretted to find he yearly loft fome Sheep and Lambs by 
the Red-water Difeafe. Now before this Yeoman's Houfe 
lies a Common well furnilhed with Furze and Fern, 
where his Sheep graze the greateft Part of the Year ; this 
gave our Yeoman a ftrong Sufpicion, that their cropping the 
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young Furze might occafion the Breeding of this Red-wa* 
ter ; and therefore he put them into his inclofed Field to 
keep them from it : But this did not anfwer his ExpeAa- 
. tionp for here they died of the Red-water as much as be- 
fore, eveo feven or eight Lambs in a Year, befides Sheep ; 
aiid this before they had quite done fucking their Ewes : 
Hor could he ever account to himfelf how this Malady was 
bred in them, though he lived till he was near eighty Years 
of Age, and was efteemed a$ good a Hufbandman as any in 
our Parts. But, in my Opinion, I think he was wide of the 
true Caufe, in thinking that Furze, and its yellow BloiToms, 
might occafion the Breed of the Red-water ; bec^ufe, if I 
am not miflaken. Furze is of a dry, warm, contrary Na- 
ture to this Diftemper ; for foine Warreners I know, lay 
Furze in their Warrens for their Coneys to feed on, and 
prevent their rotting : Which leads me to think on the 
Ckufe of this Yeoman's Lambs and Sheep dying by the 
Red-water. You muft know, that this Yeoman's Sheep, 
bHcfides fome of them that died by the Red-water, feveraj 
of them were every Year troubled with the Staggers ; a 
Malady I (hall write on when I come to a proper Place in 
my Book. You muft know alfo, that this Yeoman, though 
a rich Man, kept his Sheep very poor, by feeding them .on-» 
ly with Straw, and what Grafs they could pick up on this 
Common ; fo that in the Spring, they were all of them 
}n a very lean Condition : And being thus kept poor a long 
Tkne, when the firft Shoot of Grafs came up, thefe half- 
ftarv'd Sheep would feed fo greedily on it, as thereby to 
amafs and lodge much Sap, or raw Juice, in their Bodies, 
which caufed a fudden Increafe and Overflowing of baa 
Blood, that, confequently, became corrupted into a Red- 
water, CsTf . And, as a further Proof that this Yeoman kept 
his Sheep thus poor in Winter, his Store Lambs would 
weigh very near, if not quite, as much the firft Year, as 
they did the fecond Year when they were Sheep ; becaufej^ 
while they were Lambs, they had their Bellyful of Milk 
and Grafs, good Part of the Summer, and thrived in their 
Flefh accordingly. Nor did he confider, that Part qf his 
Common was of ^ clayey Nature, and retained Waters fo 
long on its Surface, as to force on the Growth of a flafliy 
Grafs, efpecially that which grew between his Furze and 
Fern ; and which, in the Spring-Timc, gave l)is Sheep an 
Opportunity to feed on it to theu: Damage. 
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Hoiv to know whether fi Sheep has the Red-water in the ^ 
firjl Stage of it, — I AM here going to offer a Method for 
trying to find out whether a Sheep has the White or the 
Red Water in its Belly or not : A Matter of fuch Impor* 
tance, as deferves the Regard and Pra^ice of all Country . 
Gentlemen, Graziers, Farniers, Sheep-Dealers, Shepherd^ 
and all others concerned in breeding, and buying and felling 
of Sheep ; previous to which, I mail, in the firft Place, 
offer a Hint or two, bow many Sheep that feed in a Chil- 
tern Country come to have the Red-water bred in them. 
As moft of our Chiltcrn or Hi}l-Country Sheep eat, as their, 
common Subfiftence, in Winter-Time, much Turnip-Food, 
even till the Beginning of May^ it fills their Bellies with % 
Water againft the Spring ; ^nd then, if a wet Seafon di- 
rciSUy fucceeds, fuch Water is t)ie more increafed, and by 
remaining long in the Body of the Beafl, it corrupts and 
breeds a Fever, which fo heats the Water, as to caufe it 
to fc^ld the Blood and Flefh of the Sheep ; and thus the 
Water and the Blood becomes mix'd, fo as to bring it into 
one Confiflence, even to that of a bloody or red water : 
This being premifed, I have further to fay, that when a 
Shepherd fufpeds a Sheep to have much Water in its Belly, 
he mufl take up both the Hind Legs of a Sheep in his Left 
Hand, and hold them fo high, as to make the Creature bear 
altogether on its Fore Legs ; this being done, he with his 
]fc.ight Hand muft gripe, prefs, and feel the Sheep's Belly, 
and if he find Water quafhes, or rumbles in it, more than 
ordinary, he may conclude, there is a whit^ or red Wa? 
ter in it ; and if he forces the Bellv of the Sheep a little 
more than ordinary, fuch Water will difcharge little or more 
out of its Mouth, if there be a larg^ Quantity of it in the 
Sheep*9 Belly : When this is difcoyered, it is then high 
Time to have Reqourfe to Medicine. Again, when a Sheep 
has the White-water, it will frequently raife its fore Part 
againil a Bank or other Place, I fuppofe to ipake the War 
ter fall back from its Stomach or Heart, 

How to know whether a Sheep has the Redrwater or not^ 
in its lajl Sta^e.-r—THE Knowledge of this may be eafily 
and plainly come by, for whcp the Red-water is in fuch 
a Quantity as to get the Afcendant of the Sheep's Body, it 
is frequently feen to make the Sheep drivel and difcharge a 
Water from its Mouth, caufed by the cxcelEve Quantity 
^nd Overflowing of the Red-water in the Belly of the Sheep j 
yf^hich Watpr has bc^n c^tch'd in a white Cup j and thou^ 
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|t feems whitifh as it falls from the Sheep's Mouth, yet if 
it ftands a Ilttl^ while in the Cup, it will have a reddifh Caft 
in it. This is an Obfervation that ha3 not only efcaped the 
Knowledge of all Authors, but alfo Thoufands of thofe 
whofe Ihterieft it: is to kno^ it ; but their Ignorance of it 
' is the Reafon why they regard it not ; and by not regarding 
it, the Sheep goes without a timely Remedy and dies : For, 
if the Caufe of a Difeafe is not known, I don't know how 
^ ja proper Remedy fhould be applied. Again, if a Sheep has 
tne Red-water in any rank Degree, its Eyes will look 
reddifh. 

A Lamb died of the Red-water while it fed in a Field of 
green Wheat. — A Farmer, near me, had a Lamb died, 
while it was fatting in hi3 Field of green Wheat, of the 
Kcd-water, worth, it was thought, nine Shillings, before 
it died, which made our Farmer iay, it was Change of Pa- 
^rie that occafloned it ; and in fo faying, he was certainly 
right : But the Death of this Lamb earned another Reafon 
with it, that our Farmer overlook'd, which is, that as this 
}L»amb was put into a full Bite of green Wheat, from 
^ fhort Bite of what it could pick up in the Fallow 
Ground, that afforded it a very poor Living before March ; 
;ind as this -Lamb was removed out of fuch a fcanty Living 
^t once, into a moft plentiful one, it fed and gorged itfelf 
fo, as to have always a Bellyful of this frim green Wheat, 
which it fatted on very faft : Now, as the Lamb's Flefli 
increafed, fo did the Breed of a Water increafe, by the ex- 
traordinary Plenty of the Juice and Sap that this green 
Wheat yielded ; infomuch that this Lamb died on the nth 
Day of Marchy purely by the Red-water. 

How 'many Sheep died of the Red-water in 1745.— -This 
Sun>mer being a very wet one, the Grafs proved rank, and 
fo flafhy as to breed the Red-water in many Sheep : But 
thofe Sheep were moftly afFeded by it, that had not Hay e* 
nough given them in the Winter and Spring Seafon before* 
■Some Farmers that gave no Hay to their Sheep in the Win- 
(cr» when the Spring Weather came on hard, began to give 
Hay then ; but as this was not done in due Time, thefe 
Sheep were the firft and moft expofed to the Damage of 
Jledrwater, becaufc after a long Winter, the. Sheep feedr 
ing greedily on the firft Shoot of Grafs, it did the Feat. 
$0, after a dry Seafon, when great Rains fall in Summer, 
pid fend up much Grifs on a fudden, the Sheep eat faft and 
*]i)(iuch, and thereby acquire the Breed of U^^^^^d-v^^x.^'c* 
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And it is the declared Opinion of others, befidcs mjrfelf, 
that if the Blood does not turn to the Red-water, it turns 
to a Rot. But this is not all, for there are other Cauies 
which bring Sheep into the Red-water; as Fogs, Mifts, 
Dews, Cobwebs, and the white, fmall, naked .Snails or 
Slugs, that lie in and about the Grafs in Summer-time ; and 
being all of them of a moid unwholfome Nature, they very 
much tend to breed and bring on this Difeafe, It alfo con- 
cerns thofe Farmers who occupy low, wet Grounds, that if 
they bring Sheep off a dry Efite of Grafs, and put them into 
fuch wet Grounds, where, in rainy Seafons, the . Grais is 
long and flafhy, they have Reafon to fufped: their Sheep 
taking the Rot or Red-water ; for it is thought, that if fuch 
mo'iil .ceding does not turn to one, it will to the other. 
So likewife fhould they be as careful that their Sheep be not 
worried too much by a Dog ; for this may breed a Surfeit, 
and that the Red- water. 

J Farmer loft a Flock of Wether Sheepj in a chtltem 
dry Country^ hy the Red-Water. — This Farmer I am ac- 
quainted with, who keeps two Flocks of Sheep ; one is a 
Wether Flock, and the other a Ewe Flock ; and having 
two Commons belonging to his great Farm, he fed thcfe 
two Flocks on them feparately. His dry Wether* Sheep he, 
all the Summer long, fed on one of the Commons, without 
baiting them on Clover or other Grafs, and folded them; 
and being carclefs of regarding the Time of turning them 
out of the Fold, they went too early and too foon in a* 
Morning on the Common, before the Fogs, Dews, and 
Cobwebs were difpcrfed by the Sun ; and in mort, it is faid 
they almoft all died of the Red-water : But it went better 
with his Couples, or Ewes and their Lambs, though he 
folded them likewife every Day ; for thefe he baited in the 
Afternoon in good Grafs, and took more Care of them than 
he did of his dry Sheep : Not but that the Red- water will 
breed in a well-fed Sheep, as well as in a lean poor Sheep ; 
in a Sheep that feeds in Vale Ground, as weH as thofe thait 
feed in Chiltern Grounds. But to be more fecure from 
this Malady, fome will turn them on a Common, or graz- 
ing Ground, but let them out of the Fold in the Morning 
into their Fallow Fields, where the Cobwebs are not much, 
and where the Shoot of Grafs and Weeds are fweet and 
young ; here, after they have been two Hours, they are 
jdrove 01) a Common, and at Night baited in good Living : 

This 
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This is the Way to prcferve z folding Flock from the 
Red- water. 

. The Cafe of a Yeoman^ Owner of a large inch fed Farm^ 
wbo^ by his mifmanagement^ loft near fifty Ewes by the Red- 
water^ in the Tear ij4.j» This Yeoman, on the Death 

of his Brother, came into the Pofleffion of a very fine in* 
clofed Farm, fituated at about twenty Miles Diftance from 
London in Hertfordjhire ; but coming into the Farming Bu- 
finefs, at once, from occupying another Sort, he committed 
a grofs Miftake in the Management of his Sheep : For, as 
he undertook to make an Advantage of them by fatting 
their Lambs on Turnips and Grafs, he fed his Ewes, before 
and after Lambing, on Turnips, without giving them Hay 
or Straw befides ; and when his Turnips were eaten oflr, 
the Ewes, with their Lambs, were put into his inclofed, 
fallow Fields, and then into Clover, which compleated the 
fatting of his Lambs for the Butcher. The very next Year, 
this Yeoman followed the fame Practice, feeding his Ewes, 
and fatting their Lambs on Turnips and Grafs, without 
giving them dry Meat ; the Confequence whereof was, 
that, in the Spring, 1747, he loft near fifty of his Ewes, 
that died by the Red-water, feme before, and fome after 
Lambing ; which made him alter this his Way of fatting 
Grafs Lambs, and betake himfelf to the fuckling of Houfc 
Lambs. — Now to remark on this Yeoman's Mifcondudl, I 
have to fay, that it was a grofs Miflake indeed not to have 
a Sheep-Rack fland in the fame Field, when thefe Ewes 
were feeding on Turnips, becaufe no Field-Plant is fuller 
of Sap, or watery Juice, then Turnips or. Cole j nor no 
Plants breed the Red-water in Sheep or Lambs fo foon, 
and fo much as thefe do ; therefore it was perfe(5lly neccf- 
fary a Sheep-Rack, about fifteen Foot and Half long, and 
two Foot four Inches wide at Top (the Dimenfions of my 
own, {landing on four Legs) fhould have been placed in 
the fame Field where the Ewes fed on the Turnips, with 
Hay or Peafe-Straw. Thofe Farmers indeed that cannot af- 
ford to give their Sheep Hay, fhould give them Peafe-Straw, 
which is the next Fodder they love to feed on, and is the 
befl Straw, of all others, to lefTen or prevent the Breed of 
the Red-water : Nor is there any Food that is a better Se- 
curity againfl the watery Turnips breeding the Red-^water, 
than to give Sheep dry Meat, either in a Rack or in a 
Trough, while they feed in a Turnip Field. But I have 
further to remark, that, had this Yeoman fed his Ewes on 
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Turnips alone, only one Winter Seafon, he might noti 
perhaps, have loft one of them by the Red-water ; but it 
was his feeding them two Winters together on only naked 
Turnips, that finiihed the Mifchief ; for it was not the 
Fault of the Land whereon the Turnips grew, becaufe it 
was a drv gravelly Loam ; nor did the Turnips breed fo 
much white Water the firft Years, in the Bellies of the 
Sheep, as to be turned into a Red-water : And hence it is^ 
that many Sheep, fatted on Turnips, without Hay or other 
Fodder, efcape the Red-water, by only one Winter's Feed 
on theni.—The fame Reafons may be affigned in Behalf of 
horned Cattle, that if they are kept two Winters on Tur- 
nips alone, without having dry Meat atlowM them in the 
fame Field, or m an adjacent open Out-houfe, to go at 
when they pleafe, their Owners have Reafon to fear their 
dying by the fatal Red-water, as many have done ; for 
it's well known, by woful Experience, that if a Cow can 
come at, and takes to feeding on Grains put into a Store* 
Tub, Trough, or other Place, for the Ufe of Swine, it is 
a great Chance if fhe does not fcour and rot, or die by the 
Red-water, as I have known feveral Inftances of : There- ' 
fore many Farmers, that ufed to bring up Heifers for Cows, 
by feeding them on naked Turnips two Winters together, 
now refu^ doing it in this Manner, becaufe- by fuch long 
feeding them on Turnips, feveral have died by the Red-wa- 
ter. But to return to our Yeoman, I dare fuppofe, that if 
I had faid to him. Sir, I can prevent all your £wes being 
damaged by the Rot or Red-water, by giving each of them 
Half a Pint of a moft cheap Liquor, once in a Month's Time, 
or, by giving them a particular Sort of dry Meat in a 
Trough, notwithftanding they feed on Turnips two or three 
Winters together, or on Grafs that grows on the worft 
wet Grounds in Vales, if you will pay me for a Receipt 
that has been much approved, and never failed ; and which is 
fo well attefted, that there is no reafonable Room to doubt 
of its performing what I will warrant it will do : In anfwer 
to this, it's very probable he would (as many of the incredulous 
Sort have done) fay — Sir, I cannot believe you can aiTur- 
cdly prevent any Sheep rotting, or having the Red-water, 
if they feed two Winters together on naked Turnips or 
Rapes ; or if they feed on the worft of Vale, Grafs Grounds, 
becaufe many have tried to do what you fay, and failed in 
their AiTurance and Endeavours. 



A further Account of the Breeds and Nature of the Red^ 
ioater^ in Sheep and Lambs. — What I have faid, and do 
here fay of this Malady, I hope will appear to my Reader 
to be the beft Account ever given piF itj by any Author 
whatfoever. It is true, that I have loft a pretty many Sheep 
by this Difeafe, before I knew how to prevent it ; but now 
if I lofe any by It, it will be for want of making ufe of 
tliofe Means I have a full Knowledge of, in due Time. A 
Man that I employ at this Time, though he is but five and 
twenty Years of Ajje, tells me, he is fure, he has taken 
efF the Skins of a thoufand Sheep that have died by the Rot 
and Red-water, and other Difeafes, before he came to me, 
and joins with me in my Sentiments, that a Sheep is the 
moft watery Creature of all others, becaufe it takes in Wa- 
ter both by its Month, and by its porous Skin, and there- 
fore is the fooncr overcome by it. Now it is on this Ac- 
count, that the Sheep die by the Rot and the Red- water s for 
although they are different Maladies, they proceed partly 
from one Caufe, which is by too much watery Food, and 
Water by the Pelt or Skin. Hence it is, that in Vale, and 
in wet, Chiltern Lands, Sheep die more of the Rot, than 
of the Red- water, becaufe of the extraordinary Ranknefs 
of Grafs, Turnips, Rapes, and other moift Incidents, which, 
by Degrees, fill the Sheep's Belly with a White Water at 
firft, that caufes the Rot, and where this White Water 
docs not turn to the Rot, it turns to the Red-water. Now 
when the Weather is not extream wet. Sheep do not rot in 
Vales, nor in wet Places, of Chiltern Countries, yet many 
may die of the Red -water from former Caufes ; as Wa- 
ter in the Belly of the Beaft breeds flowly, and increafcs 
by little and little, for want of difcharging it by Urine ; and 
dhen it lies about the Guts, and between them and the Rim 
of the Belly, where it flagnates, corrupts the Blood, breeds 
a Fever, and the Fever Icalding the Blood, alters its pure 
Nature, and reduces its balfamick Parts into a watery Con- 
fiftence, that becomes what we call the Red-water, which 
kills the Sheep, unlefs it has Strength enough (as then but 
few have) to difcharge the Red-water by Urine : This is 
Nature's Favour, and accordingly fome of the ftrongeft and 
moft flefhy Sheep, have pifs'd Red Water, which is the fureft 
Sign, of all others, that a Beaft has the Red-water ; for, 
without this plain Sign, none can be abfolutely certain of 
it. For although I have before wrote, that to know if a 
Sheep has Water in its Belly, it muft be bore up by its hind 
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Legs, l^c. yet all this does not come up to the Sign of pif- 
fing Red Water ; and when this is difcovered, either of 
the Allum Receipts may be applied. 

Corrupted Balls ^ and Water-Galls^ found in the Boify of 
dead Sheepy that Uwas thought would have turned to a Sjed-wa'^ 
tcr^ had the Beajl lived long enough. A Man killM a lit- 
tle old Sheep of my Plowman's, in 4^gufty 1747, weighing 
under ten Pounds a Quarter, that had but an indifferent 
Liver ; and to its Guts there was a Ball^&ftened, as big as 
a Child's Fift, of a flefhy Subftance, wliich the Man faid 
would have corrupted in Time and broke : In fome other 
Sheep, he has found one or more Water-Balls or Galls, 
which are Bladders of Water about the Bignefs of the cor- 
rupted Ball, fix'd to Part of the Guts, which he thought, 
if the Sheep had lived long enough, would have turned to the 
Red-water. 

A Butcher* 5 Account of the Red-water in Sheep. — He 
fays, A Sheep will be very drowfy and fleepy for two oc 
three Days» before it dies of the Red-water ; and fiirdier 
fays, he has kill'd many, while they were taken with it, 
and feldom could get above a Spoonful or two of Blood from 
them, when a found Sheep would bleed a Quart or more : 
Therefore, he fays. Bleeding is quite wrong when they have 
the Red-water, becaufe the Blood of the ^aft is almoft all 
a Red Water. — He likewife fays, that a four-toothed Sheep 
is the moft fubjeft to this Difeafe of all others, becaufe thefe 
are in their greateft Strength, and confequently are the 
greateft Feeders ; and by feeding much on wet, flafliy Grafs, 
it brings on the Breed of the Red-water ; that if a Sheep 
is blooded when it has the Red-water, it muft die the 
fooner for it ; but if Sheep be blooded in April or May^ 
when they feem in Health, to prevent the Red-water, he 
holds it good, becaufe it may caufe a Circulation of the 
Blood. — This is my Butcher's Account, who is not only 
^ Butcher, but a confiderable Farmer beiides. 
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Of Curing the Red- Water, 

The inftpid Method thatfome Farmers take to cure the Red- 

fvater in Sheep. 

NOT only in Hertfordjhirej Buckingham/hire^ and Bed* 
fordjhirej but alfo in other Parts, many of their Far- 
mers are fo very ignorant , as not to take any Meafures a- 
bout preventing their Sheep having the Red-water, but 
let them go on a whole Winter, without giving them any 
Hay or Straw, if the Weather is open, and they have Grafs 
enough to live on ; others, more careful, will let them 
feed in the Day-time in the Fields, and bring them home 
at Night to eat Straw : But hardly any of them take the 
leaft Precaution to prevent this deftruftive Malady of the 
Red-water, by giving their Sheep any Antidote or Medi- 
cine; fo that the poor Creatures muft take the Chance of 
Nature, till they fall downright ill : Then indeed, but not 
before, they begin to adminifter their grand Arcanum, 
which is Earth and Pifs ; the Earth they rub in the Sheep's 
Mouth, and when this is done, they pifs into it, or cut off a 
Bit of its Tail, or Ear, to make it bleed, in order to pro- 
mote Circulatioa ; but this is to no Purpofe when a Sheep 
is ill of the Red-water, for fuch a Medicine has little or 
no Relation to its Cure : However, if this does not do, the 
Sheep muft take its Chance (as I faid) hve or die ; fo that 
hardly any one of their Sheep recovers that is taken ill of 
the Red-water : Which leads me to give, I hope, a bet- 
tar Account of thofe Medicines, that carry with them a 
fer greater Probability of Service in Cafe of the Red- 
water. 

The Allum Receipt to cure the Red-water in Sheep and 

Lambs ^ when it is difcover^d by the Beaji pijftng it. Beat 

Allum into a fine Powder, then mix it with fome frefh 
Butter, and give it to a Sheep about the Bignefs of a Wal- 
nut at once, and to a Lamb half as much, by thrufting it 
down its Throat with the Fingers, two or three times the 
firft Day ; and if the Red-water does not flop pifling, give 
it two or three Times, for one or two Days more. — I'his 
Ihort Remedy, as Ihort and concife as it is, is of great 
Force in curing this Malady, becaufe the Allum is a cor- 
rofive, earthy Salt, confifting of an acid Spirit ; is of a 
drying, bindino^, cJeanfing Nature, ^A \.Vv.^t^lo\^ tv^^^S.^ 
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adapted to the Cure of any Loofenefs of the Belly in Mas 
or Beaft. To which I add, that a White-water, in z, 
Sheep's Belly, when it turns to a Red-w^ter, does fo in 
a very little Time. Therefore a Remedy that can be pre- 
fently got ready, and efficacious withal, is the more valu-r 
able ; and fuch a one is this, that ought to be applied as 
foon as poiSble, after a Sheep is difcover'd to pifs red Wa- 
ter. But if a Shepherd has more Time to prepare a Me- 
dicine for this almoft fatal Difeafe, he may tbe^ niake 
ufc of my fecond Allum Receipt. 

A fecond Allum Receipt. — Take one Ounce of Roch* 
Allum, and one Ounce of Common Allum ; boil thefe in 
a Pint of Spring- Water, and give it lukewarm at three 
feveral Times to a Sheep, and in Proportion to a Lamb. 

A Medicine to be made ufe of for curing Sheep and Lambs 
that are difeafed by the Ked-water^ and do not. pifs it"~^ 
Rams, Wethers, and Ewe Sheep, and well-grown Lambs, 
arc all of them fubje£^ to die by the Red-water ; many by 
piiling it, and many that do not pifs it ; but to die, not- 
withftanding they pifs it, or that oheep do pifs it, is what 
no Author ever yet took Notice of, tho' many Sheep have 
died by it, and, undoubtedly, many more will. One Shep- 
herd afTures me, he has known half an hundred Sheep and 
Lambs,, that have ftaled or pifled Red- Water, fome oJF 
which have died by it, and others recover'd. I have alfo 
to add, that thofe Sheep and Lambs :th^. pifs Red- Water, 
are eafier cured of it, than thofe that are difeafed by the 
Red- Water, and pifs it not, becaufe its Quantity by this, 
is in fome Degree difcharged, and leiTencd in the B<?lly of 
the Beaft ; however, if a timely and proper Remedy is not 
applied, the Sheep or Lamb will furely die of it ; for it is a 
Malady that comes on a great Pace when once ■ it begins, 
cfpeciaJly if the Sheep and Lambs feed on Cole or Tur- 
nips, or Clover, or rank Grafs j but are moft of all liable 
to it while they fW4;on' the two firft, becaufe they are very 
watery, fappy, and fucculent Plants, as is apparent by our 
Cows, when we fat them in Stalls with Turnips j for al- 
though we give them Hay to eat with the Turnips, ycft they 
want no Water to drink all theTime they are fatting on them. 
Now when this vifible Sign appears, that the Sheep or Lambs 
ftale bloody, or red Water,- it is then high Time to attempt 
their Cure; which to do, according to the Method that fome 
take, they blood the Sheep or Lamb in the Tail, by cutting 
acrofs its Infide near the Rump, or by cutting its Eye- Vein, 
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To perform the firft Operation, it is no Ways difficult ; ft 
18 only necefTary to obferve, that the Cut muft be made not 
too deep : And for performing the laft, you muft rub the 
Eye- Vein foundly with your Thumb till it rifes and fwells ; 
for by fuch Frotation, the Vein will appear fo plainly large^ 
that It may be, with Care, fafely cut acrofs, free of being 
cut quite in two. Thi^ is the Method that fome take to 
bleed Sheep and Lambs, preparatory to the Curing of the 
Red-water, in order to make the Blood of the Beaft cir- 
culate, without fearing the Wound will do otherwife than 
well, though we do nothing to it afterwards : When the 
Blooding is over, the next Thing to be done towards cur- 
ing this Difeafe, is to prepare a Medicine to be given a Sheep 
or Lamb inwardly ; to which Purpofe, in the firft Place, 
I have to fay (as I have before hinted) that the Red-water 
is moft dangerous when a Sheep or Lamb, infe6led by it, 
does not difcharge it by Urine ; for then, as it has no Vent, 
it increafeth the fafter, and muft inevitably kill the Beaft if 
not cured : Wherefore, when, by the aforefaid Trial of 
Iqueezing and rumbling the Belly of a Sheep, a Shepherd 
iinds there is Water in its Belly ; or if it appears to be fo by 
the Sheep or Lamb's drivelling a Water at its Mouth, ^c. 
then, in the firft Place, when the Bleeding is over, as be- 
fore mentioned, — Take fome common Salt, as much as z 
finall Egg-fhell will contain, and rub it in the Mouth of a 
Sheep or Lamb till it is difTolved and fwallowed ; apply this 
twice the firft Day, repeat the fame the fecond Day ; and, 

if Occafion, do it a third Day. Now to account for the 

lalutary Eft'edl of this Salt, I can do it no other Way, than 
to fay, it has been found by Experience and Trials, to alter 
the Colour of the Red- Water, and turn it whitifli by De- 
grees ; and as white common Salt thus turns its Colour, it 
caufes a Sheep or Lamb to difcharge it by a whitifli Urine 
fafter than ordinary, to the curing and delivering the Beaft 
from the deftruftive Power of this lamentable Difeafe ; for 
that all Salts have a diuretick Quality in them : But this is 
much better explain'd by a certain Phyfician, who fays- 
Common Salt diflblves, cleanfes, digefts, attenuates, opens, 
cuts, purges, is alexipbarmick and binding ; good againft 
all Crudities, Obftrudions, and Weaknefs of the Stomach ; 
Lofs of Appetite, Colick, and Stoppage of Urine ; confc- 
quently, it muft be a proper Medicine to overcome the 
Red-water, bccaufe the Strength and Virtue of the Salt, is 
pf a very forcible Nature, and quick Operatioa. This is 
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ftr beyond the common general Medicine, made ufe of by 
moft r araiers and Shepherds in Hertfordjbire^ &c. of put- 
ting Dirt into a Sheep's or Lamb's Mouth, and piilxng intoit^ 
to cure ihis fatal Difeafe. I muft own, indeed, that this 
very ancient Remedy, and, I may (ay, a moft cooimon 
one, is ferviceable in a few Refpe£b that I fhall hereafter 
mention ; but for recovering a Sheep of the Red-water^ I deny 
Its Power. In ihort, I have only here to fay further, that, 
in my third Book, I (hall give my Reader the moft famous, 
and moft effedtual Receipt of all others, for difcharging 
Water out of a Sheep's Belly. 

An Apothecary* s Notion of a Remedy^ that will cure the 
Red-water in a Sheep or Lamb. — Take, fays he. Stinging* 
Nettles and Rofe- Leaves, of each half a Handful, young 
Oak- Bark an Ounce, Henbane-Seeds Half a Quarter of an 
Ounce ; Annifeed, a Quarter of an Ounce : Boil all thefe 
in a Quart or more of Water, to a fourth Part ; to whicb,- 
when ftrained, add a Dram of Venice Turpentine, firft 
mixed in a Mortar with the Yolk of an Egg, adding the Li- 
quor by little and little, till all is intimately mix'd ; and laftof 
all, add one Spoonful of Cinnamon- Water or Brandy ; give 
a Quantity of this Liquor to each Sheep or Lamb at Dif- 
cretion. — This Melangery of Ingredients, I have to remark, 
15, in my Opinion, too much perplex'd for a Farmer or 
Shq)herd to make ufe of, who are People that {land mod 
in Need of the feweft, and moft powerful Sorts, readily 
and cafdy obtain'd : So that if our Apothecary cannot better 
adapt a Prefcription, he is like to lofe his Invention ; and 
therefore I muft recommend the two following ones in its 
Room. 

The Somerfetfliirc Receipt for the Red-water. Put a 

Spoonful of Flower of Brimftone, into Haifa Pint of Man's 
pr Boy's Urine, and repeat it, if Occafion. 

Afweating Receipt for the Red'Water.-^-BEAT a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Grains of Paradife, and mix it with 
three Spoonfuls of Treacle, which give to a Sheep, when 
there is a Sign of its having, or like to have the Red- wa- 
ter : This Dofe ftiould be repeated the third Day after the 
firft is given. Obferve, that thefe two laft. Receipts are of 
the Sweating Kind ; and therefore, if either of them is given 
in Winter, the Sheep fliould be houfed. 

A Fale Shepherd* s Remedy for the Red- water. "-This. 
Shepherd is of Opinion, that nothing exceeds Tar for the; 
Red- water, by giving a She^p fufpeSed of this Difeafe, 
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a Tea Spoonful of it at the £nd of a broad Stick, by Wajf 
of a Lick now and then. 

Red-water J an Account of it by a fecond Butcher. — He 
fays, that more Lambs die of it in fome Farms than Sheep, 
in others more Sheep than Lambs, and that they die chiefly 
about Michaelmas Time. He alfo fays, that a Farmer, whom 
he deals with, that lives on a grafiy, clayey Hill near Gad'^ 
de/denj loft ten Sheep between Michaelmas and Chrijlmas^ 
that died of the Red-water ; and to make the moft of one 
of them, the Farmer had it fkinn'd and drefled ; but when 
be had opened its Body, it ftunk much : However, it was 
moft of it baked in Pyes, but the Flefh was fo ftrong and 
rank, that the Servants could hardly eat it. He further 
fays, that he, and other Butchers have killed many Sheep 
with Red- Water in their Bellies, and fometimes found the 
Crown of a Hat full in one : And then the Flefli of fuch an 
one looks as red as a Fox, is always fomewhat tainted, and 
eats rankiih. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of accidental Sickne/s, and other Aih and Hurts^ 

in Sheep and Lambs. 

• The Hertfordfhire tFay of curing a fick Sheep or Lamb^ 

IT is certain, that Thoufands of fick Sheep have been 
loft for Want of knowing how to prepare and give a 
proper Remedy to them ; and that Remedy which is a cheap 
one, leaft difficult to come by, and is efficacious withal, 
muft be a proper one to recover a fick Sheep or Lamb. 1 
ihall therefore begin with one that I think may be fervice^ 
able ; and the rather, as it is a gener?,l Remedy made ufe 
of by many Farmers and Shepherds, as I before hinted, for 
recovering a fick Sheep or Lamb ; to this Purpofe, we fet 
the Sheep on its Arfe, and having fome Virgin-Mould in a 
Readinefs, it muft be well rubbed in and about all the Mouth 
of the Creature 3 this done, pifs into its Mouth to wafli 
down the Earth ; but if you cannot conveniently piis into 
the Sheep or Lamb's Mouth, pour fome Pifs into it out of 
a Mug or Pot > this will quickly pafs through the Sheep or 
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Lamb, and fct it a chewing its Cud ; then get foihe Siigar^ 
Sops ready, as faft as you can, which is done by boiJing 
Crumbs of Bread in a Pint of Ale, and fweetning it with 
Sugar ; this, when cold enough, give by a Spoon, a little 
at a Time, and often, with the Addition of a little Fcpger* 
I knew a Farmer that faid, before he knew this Method, 
he loft many Sheep by Sicknefs, but now hardly any die 
of accidental Sicknefs, if he can give this Medicine time 
enough. But in cafe you have not a Mind to make ufe 
of Ale, or cannot conveniently come by it, you may boil 
Bread in Milk, and mix it with Sugar and Pepper for giving 
it to the Sheep, as many Shepherds do, and think it more 
agreeable to the Beaft than Ale. Again, although I have 
mentioned, that rubbing the Mouth of a Sheep with £arth 
and piffing into it, is (as what is pradifed by many) a good 
Medicine, yet there be others that refufe doing any Thing 
clfe to a iiCK Sheep or Lamb, than only to give them Sugaf- 
Sops, believing this to be a fufHcient Remedy; but as I 
have (hewn both Ways, a Choice may be made. 

Of Sbeeps Sicknefs^ caufed by their licking up the Glow^ 
Worm^ Red-Worm^ Spider j or Grubj &c. — We, in Herf^ 
fordjhirey when a Sheep Is taken ill, fo as to fwell in its 
Belly, imagine it is either griped, or that it has lick'd up 
and eaten fome of the aforeiaid Infe£b, and have no Way 
to defcribe which Caufe the Evil proceeds from, but that 
if its Belly fwells, andvthe Sheep does not much tumble 
and tofs, we then conclude it has been poifon'd by Infefb, 
or by fome difagreeable unwholfome Herb. The Glow- 
Worm is an Infe6t that has a Shape fomewhat like a Cater- 
pillar, but of a very ihort Length, and of a browniih Co^ 
lour, lies in the Highways on Commons, and under Hedges; 
thefe crawling on the Grafs, we think, are taken into the 
Sheeps Mouths as they are feeding on it, and thus poifon, 
make the Body fwell, and kill great Numbers : The liko 
may happen by Spiders, Grubs, Sc. Some Shepherds have 
different Notions on the Sicknefs of Sheep ; one fays, he 
knows of no fuch Thing as a Sheep's being poifon'd by lick- 
ing up Infefb, but believes that the only one Caufe thai 
makes a Sheep fuddenly fwell in its Belly, is the Gripes y 
and that if a Sheep is otherwife fick, it only mopes about^ 
and will not feed, and thus pines and dies : Or will (hew it 
by its heaving and panting, and making a Motion as if it 
would run its Head againft the Ground ; when this is the 
Cafe^ few of them recover^ becaufe f(&w Farmers know any 
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btiier keme^y than to bleed the Bead, and give it a Spooh" 
fill or two of Sweet-Oil, which makes few bheep or Lambs 
recover i for, if the Oil will not do, the Creature muft die : 
Wherefore, I fhall firft give an Account of feveral i\Icdi«» 
cines for curing fick Sheep, prcfcribcd by ancient Authorb, 
and then add (ome of my own, for my Reader's greater 

Choice. One of thefe Authors fays, when a Sheep has 

happened to eat any Thing that occafions its Body to fwelli 
bleed it in the Lip and under the Tail, givuig it a large 
Spoonful of Olive Oil, or fharp White- Wine Vinegar, or 
two good Spoonfuls of human Urine from a found Perfon : 
A very indpid Receipt indeed ! — The next ancient Author's 
Receipt for a Sheep that is fick, by Pains in the Belly, o^ 
by eating poifonous Infe£b or Herbs, is a better one than 
the laft; becaufc he fays, when a Sheep is in this Condition, 
it will draw up its Belly and Hind Feet> often lying down, 
and fuddenly ftarting up. The Remedy is, (fays he) to 
take a Hanaful of Rue and Southernwood, and boil them 
with an Ounce of Coriander Seeds in fair Water, and give 
it the Sheep to drink pretty warm. This Receipt muft be 
a proper one for their Purpofe, becaufe all the Ingredients 
dre of a hot Nature, which, when ftrain'd ofF, mould be 
siren to the Quantity of Half a Pint at a Time, to a Sheep 
ror.one Dofe, which is what he has not adjufted : A Fault 
leveral antient Authors are guilty of ^ for without the due 
Knowledge of the due Quantity of a Medicine, a Sheep may 
be killed, inftead of being (aved. — This is a good Receipt for 
a Sheep that is griped.-^^-A third ancient Author fays, 
Change of Pafture is a great Cure for a fick Sheep, and if 
you fmd any one more particularly troubled than the reft^ 
fiamp fome Penny-Royal, and iqueeze it till you get out 
Half a Quarter of a Pint of Juice, which mix with a 
(J^tartem of Vinegar, and as much Water ; infufe a little 
Mithridate into it, and give it warm to a Sheep faftin^, out 
of a Cup or Horn ; drive it gently about for Half an Houri 
and then houfe it. He fays, that, in thefe Sicknefles, the Shep- 
herd muft have a great Care to note from whence the Difeafc 
I cometh; if it proceed from Cold, then to drive the Sheep 
to flielter ; if from Heat, then to feed them in (hady and 
cool Places. This Receipt (he fays) is calculated for Sick- 
nefs in general, in Sheep or Lambs. 

Tbi PraSfice of an ohi Farnur in Hertfordfhirc, to cure a 
Sheep of the Gripes^ or stherwife ftck. — This old Farmer 
made it his general Prafticc, whenever he perceived ovv^ c^C 
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his Sheep (ick, by the Gripes or otherwife, to ^et a Spoon* 
ful or two of Worm-caft Mould, or as much of the M<uild 
thut is thrown up by Moles ; or if he could not get this, 
then he would procure fome Virgin- Earth, with which he 
would rub all the Infidc of the Sheep's Mouth, then pifi 
into it. — Others mix fuch Earth with Pifs, and give 
three or lour Spoonfuls of it to a Sheep at a Time. ihi$ 
Remedy, they believe, will reduce a fwell'd Sheep's Body, 
and cure its Sickncfs ; and the Reafon why they prefer Mole- 
rafts or Wormcafts, is, becaufe this £arth has a greater 
Share of Nitre in it, than others. 

jfn ancient Author* s Ricelpt to cure Sicknefs in Sbap^ of 
what Kind foever it is. — It is convenient (fays he) for all 
Keepers of Sheep to have the following Medicine by them, 
as well in the Field as in the Houfe, to remedy any fuddea 
Sicknefs, and ftay a Sheep alive till other Meaicines can be 
got, cfpecially in the Fever, Pox, Rot, defedive Lungs^ 
or the like. It is (fays be) excellent. — Take Penny-Royal, 
half a Handful, Scabious and Shepherd VPurfe, a like Quan- 
tity ; boil thefc, when you have bruifed them well, in three 
Pints of fmall Ale, and ftrain out the liquid Part by hard 
fqueezing and preffing the Herbs ; then put to it two Ounces 
of London-TxQdizXc^ put it up in a Bottle and flop it dofe, 
and give a Quarter of a Pint of this to any Sheep you fee in 
Diforder, and it will be of wonderful Ufe for their Prefer- 
vation, and reibring them to Health. — I muft own, that 
this Receipt is well founded, for anfwering the intended 
Purpofe of helping fick Sheep. However, I think there is 
Room for the following ones. 

This Author^ s Receipt to cure Sicknefs in Sheep^ 9f what 
Kindfoever it /j.— The moft general Sicknefi in Sheep pro- 
ceeds from a defective Stomach, which Shepherds in Buck'^ 
inghamjlnre^ call Maw-Sick ; when fuch Sicknefi is in a great 
Degree, the Eyes of a Sheep will fettle in its Head, it will 
groan much, and pine away, if not timely relieved ; where- 
fore, a Remedy that can be quickly got ready, muft be a 
propos in this Cafe. To this Purpofe, take a Pint of new 
Milk, a Spoonful of Tar, and a Hal^nnyworth of Ho- 
ney ; mix them together, and give it warm to a Sheep at 
twice. 

How the Author*^ Ram and a Lamb was taken fick and 
cured, — On the i6th Day of OSfoberj 1747, I had a Ram 
and a Lamb taken ill in the Field ; they panted much, look'd 
]jeavy-iieAded, hy down every novr and then, and did not 
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feed. The Ram being in an inclofed Field where I wz^\^ 
(owing Wheat, my Plowman feeing this, ftopp'd his Team, V . 
cut a Bit of Turf up, and took a Piece of the next under is 

Mould, about the Bignefs of a Crow's Egg, and rubb'd it 
in the Mouth of the Ram till he loft it ; then he immedl* 
ately piis'd on the out Part of his Hat, and making his Plow- 
Bov or Driver hold the Ram by its Horns, he poured the 
Pi(s by the Point of his folded Hat into the Ram's Mouth ; 
and in about a Quarter of an Hour, the Sheep fed heartily 
on Grafs. As to the Lamb that fell fick in another Part of 
ihy Ground, my Man, that had been a Shepherd alrnoft all ■ 
his Life, put its Body between his Legs, and wetting the 
Ball of his Thumb now and then, he fell a rubbing the 
Eye- Vein juft under the Corner of the Lamb's Eye, a pretty 
while, till he heated and raifed it full enough to he felt ; 
iipon tills, he dire£Uy jobb'd the broad Point of his fmall 
Pocket-Knife fo hard on it, that he wounded or cut the 
Vein, but not quite in two, and it bled well s and as the 
Blood ran down the Cheek of the Lamb, he, with his Fore- 
Finger, rubb'd it into its Mouth, and in rubbing it in, he 
mix<d about as much Salt with it, as would lie on a Half- 
penny ; this done, he let the Lamb go away bleeding, and 
cured it. — By this Operation there was a double Chance of 
curing this Lamb : For firft, if the Lamb was fick by an 
Overflow of Blood, the Difcharge of Blood by thcEyc-Vtm 
would oonfequently help, and prevent its being overcome by 
the Staggers ; and if it was fcized by the Gripes or Colicky 
the Blood being mixed hot with the Salt, would have ten:i?d 
\ery much towards its Cure, And as to the Cure of the 
Ram, the Plowman furely a£led very prudential in doing 
what he did ; for, having but very little Time, he certainly 
employed it to the beft Advantage, by cutting a Turf, and 
givmg the Virgin-Earth, with Pifi, to the Sheep, which 
bad the defir'd Succefs ; becaufe, in fuch fre(h Earth, there 
muft be a little reviving Salt-petre ; and, in the Pifs, there 
jnuft be likewife a balfamick Salt ; both which being given 
in a Mixture, confequently proved both cordial and heal- 
ing, to the Recovery of the Bead:, as their EScd made it 
appear. 

The Devonlhire Receipt for curing fick Sheep. — First*, 
on a Sheep's being taken ill, give it two Spoonfuls of Sallad-* 
Oil, then give it Half a Pint of Metheglin, wherein as 
many Grains of Paradife are mix'd, as will lie ori a" Six- 
pence i if this does not do, give a Quarter of a Pint of 
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llletheglin fome Time sifter ; but take Gu-e noi to over** 
dofe thefe Creatures, for then the Remedy may be vrorfy 
than the Difeafe : A Sign of this is, when you fee a Sbeep'^ 
Jfcycs water. — Or you may make this Medicine better, by 
mixing the Grains of Paradife bruifed, with the Oi]^ an4 
give it. — Again, if the Sheep is v/eak, or if it is to be 
given to a full-grown Lamb, give it in half this Quantity 
Zt a Time, and repeat, if Occafion, at Difcretion. 

The Buckinghamfbire Receipt to cure a Sbeif rf a Chill 
9T Ceid.'—TAKE half a Spoonful of Tar, one Spoonful of 
Treacle, and mix both in Half a Pint of new Milk, and 
give it warm to a Sheep. 

This Author^ s Receipt for curing a Sheep 9f that common Ail^ 
fhe Gripes,— A Sheep, when troubled widi this Malady, 
will tumble, like a Horfe that is griped. If this happens ij^ 
Summer-time, cut crofs the Infide of the Sheep's Tail pretty 
hic;h ; if in Winter, you mav cut a Bit of its Tail quite off 
without Danger, and do nothing to it. And wbv diey don't 
cut oflF the Tail in Summer, is, becaufe the Fly is apt tQ 
blow it and breed Maggots, and 'tis hard to ftop the Bleedr 
ing.— Mix as much Barley-Meal with a Quarter of a Pint 
of Gin, as the Gin will take up to make it into a Firfle^ 
and give it forthwith to a griped Sheep at twice or thrice ; 
one rarcel immediately to follow the other, till it is all 
given ; and when it is all given, then pour down a Sheep's 
Throat, a fliort Half Quartern of naked Gin. Barley- 
Meal being a drier, rougher Sort than Wheat«Meal, is 
thought to be more proper for this Purpofe than Wheat- 
Meal.i but if the firft cannot be got, thelaft will do: With 
this very Remedy, a Shepherd, that is at this l*ime work* 
ing for me, afTures me, he believes he has cured Half a Score 
Sheep in his Time, by this Remedy, and never knew it 
once fail. But as this is a Capital Receipt for the Gripes ii^ 
a Sheep, I will give it a little more particular. 

Afecond Receipts — An old Vale Shepherd to cure this pa- 
nick Diftemper in a Sheep, would make a Cram with half 
Barley-Meal, and half Wheat- Meal, and kneading it into 
a Dough with Gin about the Bignefs of a Hen's EW, he 
gave it at twice ; his Notion is, that, as the Barley*Meal 
]& mix'd with Wheat-Meal, it makes the better Remedy j 
tecaufe the Barley-Meal is of a fhorter, ftiffer, and drier 
Nature, than the Wheat- Meal. A griped Sheep ffays he) 
wilt fie down ^d rife fuddenly feveral Times, and at length 
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the Belly will fwell, and the Sheep die, if not timely re-^ 
lieved. 

This jfuthor*s RiCiiptfhr the Gripes j or C$Uck^ in Sleeps 
-*— The Sjm of the CoUckis tbe fame with the Gripes, and 
whether it be Gripes or Colick, this Remedy will anfwer ; 
which is to mix half a Spoonful of Powder o/ Ginger, with 
.as much Liquorice Powder, and mix them with Half a Pint 
pf Metheglin, and give a Quantity of it at Difcretion. 

Aficind Reciipt, — This qiay be occafioncd, not only 
bv eating unwbole(bme Food» but by feyeral other Ways. 
To cure it, let Blood under the Tail, and give it Water to 
drink, wherein Rue, Camomile, and Bay-i^vcs have been 
boiled. 

An ancient Author* s Receifi U cure any Defe& in the Lungs 
ef a Sheep. — He fays, take a Handful of red Sage, the like 
Quantity of Purflain, Parfley, Colofoot, a Herb ((ays he) 
fo called, and a Root of Garlick, boil them well after they 
are bruifed in a Quart of White- Wine ; then add to the 
Ibain'd Liquor, an Ounce of Honey, and an Ounce of 
Mkhridate ^ and give it to an affiled Beaft, Morning and 
evening. 

This Author^ s Receipt for the fame Purpofe. — The laft Re- 
ceipt, 1 think, is a prepofterous one ; for, if a Farmer had 
inany fucb diitemper'd Sheep to dodor, the Remedy might 
coft more than they are worth ; at leaft, it is enough to difcou- 
rage a Farmer, Shepherd, or any other, from attempting its 
Ul'e. 1 will therefore give a cheaper and (horter one for this 
Malady, that is known by a Sheep's being hoarfe, fhort-wind- 
ed, and hanging out its Tongue.— -Take a Halfpennyworth 
•f Bole- Armoniack ; of Hempfeed and Lungwort, of each a 
little Boy's Handful ; beat them all well, and then boil them 
in three Pints of ftrong Beer, of which give a Sheep Half a 
Pint BOW and then, at Difcretion. 

For the Sicknefs of the Gaily Cholerj faundice^ and fuch 
like^ by an ancient Author. — If you fee (fays he) the Skin 
yellow or bluifh, thefe Humours abound, and caufe a fe- 
verilh Heat : To reduce them, take a Handful of iillder*' 
Leaves, one Ounce of the Seeds of Piony i or for Want 
of £lder-Leaves»«£lder-Bark ; bruife and boil them in a 
Pint of Ale, and give it warm at twice. 

A fecond Receipt. ^'T KYi^y (fays another ancient Author) 
Plancanc and Lettice, ftamp them together ; mix their Juice 
with Vinegar, and give Half a Pint to a Sheep. 
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AthirdRiceipt, — Take (fays another) a Pint of ible 
Urine, H^ilf an Ounce of Allum, and a Dram of Saffron; 
boil them together to the Confumption of a third Part, and 
give it warm ; or take it this Way : 

J fourth R£Cfipt.-"BvTLU two Ounces of Allum, beat ft 
to Powder, with an Ounce of Turmerick, put a Dram of 
Saffron to them, and give fome of it in Man's Urine, warm 
to a Sheep. 

A fifth Receipt. — Sickness (fays another) comes often 
by over-driving Sheep, or their being too much expofed to 
the Heat of the Sun, which often turns to Fevers, or the 
Plague, if not timely remedied. Wafli them (fays he) with 
warm Water, wherein Sage, Pimpernel, and Lavender, 
have been boiled s then boil HyfTop and Polipodium in Whey, 
and give it a Sheep to drink. 

To refrejh and cure a Sheep for the prefent^ of tiring ly 
travelling, "'It J with moderate Dtiving, Sheep lie down, 
loll out their Tongues, pant, and are tired, take Plantane, 
bruife it, and rub their Mouths and Nofes with it, then 
take Arfmart, which grows in almoft every v/ct Ditch ; do 
the hke with this, and rub alfo their Fundament } and after 
they have drank a little Water, they will go on with 
Courage. 

Sheep ficiening^ by feeding on Turnips^' after a Thaw. — 
When Turnips thaw, after a hard Frcft, (for a little Froft 
don't hurt them) they are very apt to make a Sheep fick and 
die. In the hard Froft of 1740, a Butcher had many feed* 
ing in a Field of Turnips, feme of which died by Sicknefs, 
that the thawed rotten Turnips occafioncd 5 and many more 
would have died, had not the Butcher kill'd them.— Now 
this Evil might have been eafily prevented by a Trough 
Meat, had this Butcher known how to have prepared a pro- 
per one : Whcreforej to prevent the like Misfortune, I 
fhall hereafter give my Reader an Account how to prepare 
fuch a one, as would furely have faved all thefe Sheep. 

The Defer ipt ion of the Garget Difeafe in Sheep ^ and its 
Cure by outward and inward Remedies y by this Author. — 
When this Difeafe firft feizes a Sheep, it generally goes 
ftiffwith its Legs, or falls lame in one, <Jr both of them ; 
or its Flcfh, in the Brifket Part, viill turn blackilh j and, 
m Time, the Part will fwell, and, perhaps, gather to a 
Head or Ripenefs : When this is perceived, it muft be 
lanced and opened with a Penknife ; and next, the fol- 
lowing Poultice, or rather Ointment, fliould be applied to 

the 
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the Part. — Take Ale-Grounds, Soap, Salt, and the cooling 
Mallow Herb i boil thefe together into a proper Confiftence« 
— At the fame Time have the following Drink made in 
Readinefs j — boil fome Garlick in a Quart of ftrong Bccr^ 
and give tbr^ &K)onfuls of it now and then to the fame 
Sheep.— M B* When a Sheep dies of this Difeafe called 
the Garg^, which is a Sort of Murrain, its Guts are all 
black. 

To cure a Sheep's garget ty Bag, or Udder. — This Ma- 
lady is known by a red Inflammation, a corey Hardnefs, and 
fometimes a Swelling in the Part, by which a Ewe is dif- 
abled giving Suck ; and if the Diftemper is let alone too 
long, before a proper Remedy is applied, it will furely kill 
the Sheep. — Our Shepherds, for this, make no more to do^ 
than to mix frefh Tar and Goofe-Greafe together, in like 
Quantities, which when they have Occafion to ufe, they 
heat it over a Fire, and rub it in hot, two or three Times 
a Day, for two or three Days, and it cures. 

jI quid fVay to cure a Jick Sheep or Lamb. — I know a 
Shepherd that depends only on giving a Tea-Spoonful of 
Tar, for curing a fick Sheep. 

To cure a fick Sheep with Nettles. — As a Sheep may fall 
lick at a Time when a Shepherd has nothing with him to 
cure it, he may put fome Nettles into its Mouth, and tho' 
it is fick, it muft be forced to eat them ; and when it has 
fo done, the Shepherd fhould pifs into its Mouth : This has 
anfwer'd as a common Remedy both in Suonner and 
Winter. 

How two Sheep were prevented Jiarving^ hy eating each 
ether's WooL-'Two Sheep that fell into a Chalk Dell oc 
Hole, not being able to get out of it, were forced to be in 
it feveral Days before they were difcovered ; and being dif- 
covered, it was known that they had lived by gnawing the 
Wool off each other's Back. 

A Sleep's Ear fweWd and cured. — My next Neighbour 
had a Sheep that had a fore Head, and as it itch'd, the 
Sheep would often move its Ear, and continued it till ic 
fweird much, by flopping itagainft the Horn, which obliged 
him to cut off the Sheep's Ear ; and to cure it, he anointed 
the Part now and then with a Mixture made with Soap, 
Lard, and Horfe-Turpentine, boiling-hot; for, by applying 
it fo hot, it laid the Itching, and quickly cured it ; but then 
he fetter'd the Sheep's liind Legs, to keep it from fcratch- 

ing 
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ing the Wound.—- This is a coalmon Evil when Sheep havcJ 
fore Heads. 

To heal the Skin that is torn off a Sheep by a Dog* — This 
Damage now and then happens, and when it happens, a 
Mixture of ffefh Tar and frefh Greafe will cure it : But 
then the Mixture muft be applied very hot ; and^ if it is 
torn much, as foon as the Remedy is applied, the Skin muft 
be laid down on it, and it will heal and become found again. 
— iV. B.' A Sheep will eafily bear almoft any hot Appli- 
cation. 

An excellent cheap Elder-Salve to he made for curing the 
fore Heads of Sheep and Lambs. — This Salve no Farmer^ 
Shepherd, nor others, ought to be without, becaufe it is 
of excellent Service in curing that common Ail of Sheep 
in Summer-Time, a fore Head. To cure which, our Shep- 
herds make an Ointment, as foon as ever they can get 
Leaves enough off the Elder-Tree, to fqueeze a fufficient 
Quantity of Juice out of them ; which when obtained, they 
boil it up with Hog's-Lard, and iceep it in a Pot by them ' 
2 :■ :he Year, to anoint the fore Heads cif Sheep and Lambs, 
wh:Mi the Fly willcaufe, as well as the Sheep's Hind Foot; 
and make the fore Place increafe till it fpoils the Beaft, un* 
lefs timely pr'^vented, by this, or fome other Remedy. 

The Cafe of a Hertfordfhire Gentleman^ whoy out of his 
Flock of nine Score Store Folding Sheep^ had not above twenty 
that were free of fore Heads^ and the Method he took to 
cure them. — With this Gentleman my Horfekeeper lived, 
in 17479 and afiures me, that, out of one hundred and eighty 
of his folding Sheep, he verily believes, there were not a- 
bove twenty of them free of fore Heads ; which obliged 
him to have them anointed every Morning and Evening till 
they recovered, with the following Ointment.— He put in- 
to his Pitch-Pot, Pitch, Flower of Brimftone, Redding, 
and the Coomb of his Waggon and Cart Wheels ; and when 
he had well incorporated them over a Fire, and kept it in a 
Pot, he had it always ready to ufe. 

How to cure a Ew^^s Udder or Bag that is hruifedj or 
cored and fweWd.—'T Hi% may happen to a Ewe by feveral 
Means*^ Firft, (he may come by thefc Misfortunes by leap- 
ing over a Hurdle or Stile, or by ftriving to get through a 
narrow Place in a Hedge, or by fighting with another Ewe. 
Secondly, (he may get it by a foul Humour in her Blood, 
or by having her Lamb taken from her, and her Ud3^er not 

done 
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dont any Thing to afterwards, or by a ftrong Lamb's but« 
ting her Udder too violently : In any of thefe Cafes, her 
Udder may become hard, ^corey, inflamed, and fwell'd. 
Sometimes it begins in one Teat, then another, and fo all 
the reft, and at laft it takes th6 Bs^ and Guts ; and then, 
if not timely remedied, the Sheep dies. We therefore, every 
Year, make a Pot of Adder's-Tongue Ointment, for curing 
my Sheep and Cows Udders, that are very fubje6l to this 
Malady. Adder's-Tongue is a Herb, or Grafs^ that grows 
in my Meadows, known by its peeked Leaf, or Stalk, that 
^rows in Shape like the Tongue of a Snake or Adder, and 
IS in its full Sap and Virtue in May; when gathered, we 
cut it fmall, and ftamp it in a Mortar, then fqueeze out its 
Juice, and boil it up in frcfli Lard, or better in frefh Butter, 
unfalt^d : Put the Juice and Butter in a Saucepan, and boil 
them for a Quarter of an Hour. 

William Tail, of Dagnal in Bedfordfhire, bis IFay of 
curing a Sheep taken with the Gripes, — This Shepherd (fays 
he ) never found any Thing anfwer better, f6r curing a 
griped Sheep, than to make (ome Sugar-Sops directly ; and 
when the Crumb of Bread and Ale is boiled, he then adds 
fome Sugar, and a little Pepper, with a fmall Quantity of 
Gin, and gives it out of the Bowl of a Spoon at his Dif- 
cretion* 

The Receipt of William Sccib of Stuteley, in 
Buckinghamfliire, by which be cured fever al 
Sheep bit by mad Dogs ; and by which he 
cured himfelfof being bit twice by madDoGS^ 
as well as others. 

To cure the Bite ef a mad Dog in Man or Beajij as proved 
hy fever al Cures performed by William Seers <3/ Stuteley. 

BRUISE (fays he) fome Garlick, and rub the bitten 
Place well with it ; then bruife Burdock Root with 
Salt, and apply it Plaifterwife to the Wouaid, either in Man 
or Beaft, and it will cure. One William Seers^ an old 
Shepherd, living at Stutely aforefaid, a Village lying aboutT 
nine Miles from Gaddefden^ difcovered this Receipt to an 
intimate Friend of his, telling him that he himfelf was bit 
twice by a mad Dog, and cured by this very Medicine, 
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without taking anvThing inwardlv for the fame ; and has liL. 
wife cured feveralPerfons iince, bit by mad Dogs: And has had 
the fame £iFe£t when he has applied it to Sheep hit by mad 
Dogs ; nor did he ever know it mifs of curing : JBut th^ due 
Care muft be taken to renew this Remedy every other Day 
for a Week.— l^his moft excellent Burdock Root his thia 
Charader given it by Phyficians. One fays, it is hot and 
dry, excellent in ulcerated Lungs and Bruifes in the Sto- 
mach. Bruifed, and applied with Salt, (fays be) it helps 
the Biting of mad Dogs : That the Herb of it cures Le- 
profics, and outwardly, is of excellent Ufe in the King's 
Evil, to difcufs Tumours, and to kill the burning H^at of 
Cancers ; as alfo to help the Shrinking of the Sinews and 
Arteries. The Leaves of Burdock (fays another j are good 
lor Burns and inflammatory Tumours. — And, I fay, that 
Burdock Root, whether it be the great or fmall Sort, (but 
the Shepherd fays, the great Sort is beft for this Purpofe) 
may be kept dry in a Houfe for Years ; and when it is want- 
ed, it is only bruifmg it with Salt, and it is a ready Re* 
medy. 

72v Cafe of an eminent Farmer, in Bucking- 
hamfliire, who^ for fear the poor leafing Peopk 
fjjould carry away all his gleaning Wheats turn- 
ed his Flock ^ Sheep into tbejame Fields at 
the fame Time the Leafers entered it ; and bow^ 
by this his Covetoufnefs, he loji feventeen of bis 

Sheep. 

« 

How an eminent Farmer in the County of Bucks, kji feveH" 
teen of his Sheep by his Covetoufmfsm 

THIS Farmer was an eminent one indeed ; for he n9t 
only rented a large Farm, but alfo rented moft of the 
Ty thing of a very large Parifh in Buckingbai^/hire^ fo that 
he paid his Landlord about three hundred Pounds a Year, 
for the fame. It was this Farmer that kept a very nume- 
rous Flock of Store Sheep to drefs his Land, for the better 
increafmg his Crops of Corn. Now it happened, .that 'in 
the Harveft, 1743, this very Farmer, as foon as he had 
carried his Wheat-ihcavcs out of a large Field, the poor Peo- 
ple 
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|>le of bn Parifh) ^tered the fame Field to leafe and glean 
jt of thofe i^ars of Wheat, which bad been broken off in 
reaping, in binding, and in loading the Sheaves ; and as 
thefe i^oor People thus entered the Field, this Farmer made 
bis Shepherd turn his Flock of Store Sheep, at the fame 
Tune, into it with them, out of Covetoufnefs, to pick up, 
and eat, what fcatter'd Ears of Wheat they could get, left 
the poor People fhould carry them all away. But behold 
the fad £ffed of this his wicked Avarice : His Flock had not 
been long in the Field, before fome of them begun to choak 
by eating the Wheat-Ears ; for, as thefe are a rough Food-, 
fumifliea with a ftrong tough Straw and Chaff, the Sheep 
could not eat them fo clean, but that they ti'ould ftick 
by the Way ; and not being able to fwallow them, no lets 
than feventeen were choaked and killed on the Spot. Nqr 
is it much of a Wonder that it fo happened, fince Wheat- 
Ears and Barley-Ears, are the two worft Sort of Ears that 
Sheep can poffibly eat, becaufe they both havefuch a rough, 
chaffy, hairy Make with them, that unlefs they are chewed 
very fmall, it is more than likely, they choak a Sheep, ef- 
pecially if they are turned into a Field very hungry, where 
fuch ffars lie in Plenty, as I fuppofe the Cafe was with thefe 
fame Sheep that fo died ; and which I am the rather inclined 
to believe, as this Accident happened in Harveft-Time, 
when Grafs was very fhort every where, where thefe Sheep 
grazed ; or it might be, with great Probability, that this 
fatal Misfortune came to pafs, by Way of a juft Judgment 
on this covetous Farmer ; who, to deprive the poor Peo- 
ple of a few Gleanings, caufed his Flock, of a great Number 
of Sheep, to enter the Field with them. It is true indeed, 
and ielu» been found by woful Experience, that the gene- 
rality of poor People, are Thieves in fome Degree or other, 
to Farmers ; and that, by their great Numbers, they arc 
very apt to force themfclves into a Wheat-Field, as foon as 
the Farmer's Servants begin binding the Whcat-fheaves, or, 
at furthefl-, when they begin to (hock the Sheaves ; where- 
by they too often take the Opportunity then, and at other 
Times, before the Sheaves are carried home, to filch and 
pilfer fome of the Wheat-Ears from the Farmer : And 
therefore I hope our wife Legiflators will enadl a Law to 
make fuch Thievery more than ordinary penal. But when 
the poor People follow the Cart into the Wheat-Field, and 
forbear gleaning till that Time, I cannot help being of Opi* 
nion, that it is an enormous Sin to deprive them of any 
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Part of their Leafings or Gleanings ; fince it is juft and 
fair they ibould enjoy that full Liberty of leafing, or glean* 
ing Fields, which God has appointed them ; but when they 
abufe this Liberty, they juftly deferve to be punifh'd. Yet 
I never knew one Harveft, but what fome of the Gleaners 
pilfer 'd more or lefs of our Farmers Grain. — A labouring 
Man that was hired for the Harveft Month to work with a 
Farmer, lived fo near him, that after walking about Half a 
Mile, he was at home ; and as he came home every Night 
to his own Habitation, in the Dulk of the Evening, he 
took ti)e Opportunity to lay behind, and fpend Part of the 
Night in taking out Ears of Wheat from the Sheaves, as 
they flood in Shocks, for drying and hardening the Kernels 
in the Field, and for withering and killing all Weeds, that 
might have been gathered up and bound with the Wheat : 
For which Reafon, it is a common Practice with us in Hert- 
fordjhire^ to let our Wheat ftand thus abroad in Shocks, 
fometimes a Week or Fortnight together. Now it was in 
this Time that this Villain, and other fuch, niade it their 
Bufinefs to plunder the Farmer, by ftealing his Wheat for 
maintaining their Families, while we Farmers, and our 
Servants, fatigued with the }iard laborious Work and Bufi- 
nefs of the preceding Day, are fleeping in our Beds : And 
for a fure Proof of this labouring Man's Thievery, his lit- 
tle Boy told it in the Neighbourhood, that his Father got 
more Wheat in the Night, than fomc do in the Day. A 
Woman likewife and her Daughter, this Harveft, 1747, 
leafed ten Buihels and a Half of Wheat, (as fhe (aid, honeji- 
ly) but it is well known, fhe is a great Thief ; and, with 
others, fets out in a Morning, fometimes before \% is lights 
to leafe amongft our Shocks of Wheat, on Purpofe to (breen 
and Conceal their Thievery. And it was this Woman that 
this Year, with another, had the Aflurance to begin leaf* 
ing a Barley-Field of mine, before it was Draft-raked ; and 
would have carried v/hat they got off, had not my Servant 
feen them in the Adion. In fhort, I think there are about 
forty in Our little Parlfli of Little Gaddefden^ that go a 
Leafing ; artd if every one of them were to take but a lit- 
tte Wheat from a Farmer, it might amount to a great 
Quantity. But the Farmer might be intirely freed from 
tlie Danger of this Lofs, if the Leafers were obliged to for- 
bear leafing, till the Cart firft enters the Field for carrying 
ibme the Shocks of Wheat ; but regardlefs of this, many 
6f them 'ftcal Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peafe, ISc. which 3 
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not only wronging the Farmer, but the Lantflord alfo; fof 

Rf the Farmer is daniaged, the Landlord may fall (hort of 
lis Rent : However, here may a Qucftion arife— Why don't 
{he farmer binder them leafing before their due Time, 2nd 
;eep them out of the Field till the Cart comes in, to carry 
ofF the Sheaves into the Batn ? To this I anfwer, that, as 
;Gleaners have taken the Liberty a long Time pafl, to teafe 
and glean Fields of Wheat before the Corn is carried from 
tliem, there is hardly any futh Thing as breaking them of 
it, without a more penal Law is enaiE^ed than what is ; 
therefore, it is to be hoped that our Reprefentati'ves, who 
.are moft of them Owners of landed Eftatcs, will aft fa 
much in Behalf of their own and Tenants Intcreft, as to 
tlaufe ah Aft of Parliament with a penal Prohibition to all 
'Leafers, or Gleaners, of any Sort of Corn in the Field, 
ilot to dare leafing or gleaning it, before the Farmer's CarC 
or Waggon is in it, to begin carrying the Corn home, lin- 
ger double the Punifhmcnt of what is now ordained, un- 
lefs the Farmer firft gives them Leave to do it: And the 
'lame on Account of any Perfon's dealing any Wood, Fruit 
«r any other of the Faimer's Goods, or doing him, in any 
■Other Shape, any wilful Damage ; for I cannot but think it 
a double Hardlhip to pay three Shillings in the Pound to 
^ Poors Rate, as we at Gaddefdeit did in the Year 1747, 
((and in fome Parifhes they pay four,)1ftid be robbed by fomc 
a thefe Poor we otherwife help to maintain ; notwilhftand- 
^g our Poor fare abundantly better than Thoufands of o- 
4herg, by tlie fevcral Donations left by charitable Pcrfons, 
■to relieve and aflift them forever; befiiles, what they en- 
Joy by the weekly Benevolence of the moil noble Lord of 
rour Mannor ; who, by his generous Gifts of Money now 
and then, the Vidtuals he weekly diftributcs amongft them, 
the rotten and windfal Wood, he allows them, at all Times, 
to get out of one of the beft-wooded Parks in the Kingdom, 
and his employing confiderabJe Numbers of our Day-La- 
bourers, may enable them to live well without ftealing 
through Neccffity. A moit evident Proof of which, was ob- 
yious in the great froffy Year of 1 740, when, 1 dare fay, 
our Poor hardly knew wh.it Want was, by thefe Sort of 
Benevolences, that were extended to them by the late Scroop, 
DuJce of Briii^twtier, while ThoufanJs, in fome other 
Parts, wereftarved to Death. Many poor People, even in 
Cbejhire, were, in this long, hard, d'.ar Seafon, forced to beg 
pruius of theit richer Neighbours for their daily SubUftence ; 
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fx \Vheat was this Year fold, in fome Parts, for neajf Eight 
Shillings a Bufhel. 

Tie Cafe of a Wicked Farmer, living near 
Leyburne in Buckinghamfliirc, wbo on Curfing 
und Damning his Sheep, Twenty of tbem, the 
Night following, were drowned. 

THIS Man rented one Yard-Land, containing thirty 
Acres, three of which were Meadow, and the reft 
ploughed Land \ and for drefling it he kept iixty Sheep, ac- 
cording to his Right of Commoning ; for every Half-acre of 
Arable Land gave him a Privilege to keep one Sheep on the 
Common-Ground of the Pariih. Now this Farmer, above 
all his Neighbours, was notorioufly remarkable for the Se- 
quent Oaths and Curfes that he ufually belched out in his 
common Difcourfe ; a Wickedflefs the moft unprofitable of 
aU pthers, and moft highly ofFenfive to Almighty God, who 
has denounced his fevere Judgments againft the Commiffipn 
of It: For becauje of Swearing the Land mourns . It is this 
Sin that is more than ordinary in ufe in this^Part of theCouni- 
try, becaufe as Leyburne lies but about two Miles diftant from 
Leighton Great Maiifbt, where many of the London Cow^ 
dealers and Drovers weekly refort, they, by their bad Eis^ 
amplcs, teach others to do the like ; fo that fuch horrid Oaths 
and Curfes are uttered by great Numbers of young and old 
Pcrfons, in thefe Parts, as may juftly grate the Ears of vir- 
tuous People: And Iwiih our prefent Calamities of the Plague 
amongft the Horned Cattle, andSicknefs amongfl: Chriftians, 
6rV. are not 'much of them owing to this common anddeteft- 
able Vice, againft which I think our Laws are ftill not made 
penal enough to fupprefs it. This brings to my Memory the 
Pains that the pious Mayor of Canterbury took, in the Year 
1738, to perfuade Perfons againft committing the Sin of 
Swearing, and for doing it publicklv, he had printed Papers 
ftuck up, in feveral Parts of his City, with the following 

Words, AccuftGm not thyjelf to fwearing^ neither ufe tby^ 

felf to the naming of the Holy One : A Man that ufeth much 
Swearings Jhall he filled with Iniquity^ and the Plague Jhall 
never depart from his Houfe, If a Man fwear faljly^ he Jhall 
not he innocent^ but his Houfe Jhall be full of Calamities^ 
£cclus« xxiii. 9, 10, i2. Then this good Man goes on, and 

} 
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&p. When ye all leave off Swearing, then I intend to leairtf 
off Printing ; and I admonifh ye all to leave off, before youf 
Tongues begin to fwell. — But to return to my Subjed of 
this Man and his Sheep : I have further to fay, that as he kept 
his Flock about the Parifh Common-Ground, and went on 
well in the Farming Bufmefs, he one Night in Winter left 
his Sheep to graze near Leyburne Brook, which is a continual 
running Water, through a very low Situation, and when he 
kft them here, he faid, here they {hall be, let them be curfed 
and be damned and they will. Now what folbwed this was, 
that in the Night-time fuch a -heavy Rain fell, as floated the 
Brook, and much Land about it, by the Current of which 
twenty of his fixty Sheep were carried away and drowned ; 
ib tiiat this reprobate Farmer was thereby reduced to verjr 
narrow Circumftances, for without Sheep he could not car- 
ry on his Farming in common, open-field Land : And from 
the Time that this Misfortune happened, this wicked Man 
grew poorer and poorer, till, at laft, he was fo far ruined a^ 
to become a Day-Labourer, as he now is this 28th Day of 
QSfober^ '747* — ^^^ ^^ make a little further Improvement . 
of this wicked Man's Cafe) I hope it will be agieeable to 
my Reader, when he reads the Words of a Doftor of Divi- 
nity on the Sin of Curfing; who writes as follows, ^/z.KnoWt 
lays he, that it is not permitted you to curie God's Creatures^ 
and among them Man in particular, who was created after 
his Image. That Curfe which is uttered againft a reafonable 
Creature, is a moft heinous Sin in itfelf, becaufe it is oppo- 
fite to that of Love ; and then adds. Let us take great Care 
not to curfe others, not the very Animals, nor even inani- 
mate Creatures, becaufe, fays the King of Prophets, Pfalm 
cix. 17. Js he loved Curjing^ fo let it come unto him. Again^ 
St. PaulfzySy GaL vi. 8. TT^at which a Man foweth^ he Jhaii 
reap ; he tnen that fowed nothing but Maledictions during 
his Life, fhall reap no other but the Maledidion of the Son 
of God, at the Day of Judgment. But I am forry I have 
Reafon to fay, that by an ill Cuilom, in fome Parts of our 
Country of Hertford/hire^ we can hardly keep our Servants 
at Home on a Sabbath-Day, becaufe of the bad Example of 
others, who go (hooting of Birds, or play at Bandy- wicket. 
Pitch and Chuck, Hooper's-Hide, Pat-Ball, &ff. befides 
which, our poor labouring People generally frequent Alehoufes 
on the Sabbath-Day, in i^egle£l of going to Church : This 
made a pious Minifter fay, O how well would God be fer* 
ved, if the Sabbath and Hotklays were obferved, and how 
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Would it bring down Graces and Bleflings on us ! But con« 
trary to this, there is not a Day in the Week which God is 
(b much offended on, as on Sundays, and Saints Days, by 
'Drunkennefi, Blafphemy, Impiety, and other Wickednels ; 
by Mens paffing the Day in Taverns, in AlehoufeSj and at; 
other Placed of Debauchery ; by young Peoples playing, gam* 
ing, dancing, walking abroad, and by finful.Converfationsr 
This is contrary to the Law of the fupreme Lawgiver, who 
fivs, the Stranger within thy Gates, that is, we muft fee that 
Gueflsand Lodgers under our Roof, do not prophane this 
iacred P&y. Is it to be wondered at then, if God is provoked 
againft us, as he protefts by the Prophet Ezekiel: The Houfe 
fl/^Ifirael, that is to fay, Chriitians, have provoked me to Anger. 
tVhat have they done^O my God? They have prophaned my Ho- 
fy Days J and therefore I have taken a Refolution to pour my 
Fury upon them. But I hope for a Reformation of thefe Evils 
in a little Time, fince what follows was publifhed in our iVir- 
tbampton News- Paper, on the nth of Aprils I748» London : 
^ It is faid a Bill will be brought into one of the Houfes of 

* Parliament, for the better Obfervation of the Lord's Day, 
^ by obliging all Manner of Perfons to repair either to the 

* Church or Meeting, and attend divine Service, once, at 

* leaft, on that Day, except kept away by apparent Ne- 

* ceflity. The Minifter, Church- wardens, and other Officers 

* of each Parifli, and in large Parifhes fome few of the fub-^ 

* ftantial Parifliioners, befides, alfo, the Teachers and Elders, 

* or Heads, of each feparate Congregation, will be impower'd, 

* and even compelled, to be inftrumental in carrying this 

* Law into Executibn. The Forfeits to be paid by Houfe- 

* keepers for themfelves, and thofe in Family j when Servants 

* offend, their Matters to reimburfe themfplves out of their 

* Wages ; when Penfion-Poor offend, the Overfeers to do 

* the fame out of their Penfions/ 

CyBLEEDiNG Sheep and Lambs, for Curing 
them of the Staggers^ Giddinefs^ Overflowing 
of Bloody and for other wife Curing tbem^ ami 
keeping them in Health. 

To cure the Staggers in Sheep or Lambs. 

BE F O R E I write my own Accounts on this Subjedl, I 
(hall firft recite what feveral ancient Authors write on 
the ikme, for giv'mg my B^^^d^i^ xVy& M&c Information of 
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this important Matter. The firft Author fays, this Dlfeafe is 
caufed by Intemperatenefs of Air, either too hot, or tod cold, 
and fometimes Colds taken upon Heats, which if not timely 

Remedied are apt to turn to a Surfeit. The Remedy, favs 

he, is to take iix Grains of Afla-fcctida, two Spoonfuls of tne 
Juice of Sage, in a Quarter of a Pint of White- Wine Vine- 
gar ; give it a Sheep fading, out of a Drenching->Horn, or 
other convenient Thing, as hot as may bi^, and bleed it. 

A Jicond Receipt. — Another ancient Author fays, that 
the Staggers is ingendred in Sheep by furfeiting on Oak- 
Leaves^ Hawthorn Leaves, and luch like, which Lambs, 
efpecially, are very apt to do: It is a cold, corrupted Blood, 
or Phlegm^ gathered together about the Brain, and indeed, 
fays he, is fuddenly mortal. The beft Cure is to take Afla« 
fcetida, and dUTolve it in warm Water, and put the Quan- 
tity of Half a Spoonful into each Ear of the Sheep or Lamb^ 
and it is a prefent Remedy. 

J third Receipt. Says a third ancient Author, Take 

two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Rue, as much of Parfley, and" 
a little Handful of Rofe-Leaves, boil them in a Pint of Ale, 
ftrain it, and having let the Sheep blood, in the Temple- 
Veins, and under the Tongue, give it warm. 

A fourth Receipt. A fourth Author fays, this Dif* 

temper he takes for a Sort of Meafles, or Pox, attended 
with fuch a Degree of Fever, as will not fuffer any Break- 
ing out in the Skin, for it is generally obferved, that the 
Skin of fuch a Sheep is much redder than any other Sheep, 
in any other Diftempcr. In which Cafe you are to bleed 
him, as you perceive him ftagger, by cutting off the upper 
Part of his Ears, which is the moft ready Wav, and by bleed- 
ing him under the Eye immediately after, which forwards the 
Cure begun in the Cutting the £ars; for thereby the Head 
is immediately aflifted and they will foon recover. But as 
from the Beginning of the Diftemper, to the Death of the 
Sheep, it is not more than five or fix Minutes, fo, a Shep- 
herd, fays he, ought to be very watchful, and ready to bleed 
him,, as foon as the foregoing Symptoms appear. Some 
would fuppofe this Diftemper to proceed from the Sheep's 
eating Penny-grafs, while others fuppofe it to be an Over- 
flowing of Blood, from rank Diet. 

A mth Receipt. — Says a fifth Author, Take long Pep- 
per, Liquorice, Annifeed, Hemp-Seeds, and Honey, of each 
a Pennyworth \ beat all thefe together, and put therein a 
Pottle of new Milk, and ftir the Honey and it^ vcvtlx ^Vv^ 

D d x^^^ 
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reft, together, and thereof give to each Lamb, or Sheep, 
two Spoonfuls or fomewhat more, lukewarm; and this will 
cure them. 

A ftxlh Receipt. — -Akother ancient Author calls thi» 
Difeafe the Blood, and gives us his Receipt, which he fays 

is a timelv Remedy for it. There is a Sicknefs, fays he, a* 

mongft Sheep which is called the Blood, of which they often- 
times die fuddcnly. The Signs of the Sheep's Death are, 
that it will ftand ftill, and hang down Its Head, and fom6- 
times quake : The Remedy is to rub him about his Head, 
and efpccially about his Ears, and let him blood in the Eye-. 
Vein i if he bleed well, he'll live s elfe kill him* 

^bis jiuthors Account of Bleeding Sheep; and 
the Cures that may be performed o/z Sheep and 
Lambs, bytbisand other Means. 

A Hertfordfliire Farmer^ s PraSfice of Bleeding his Store^Shetf 
twice a Year^ to preferve their Health, 

I Must own,I do not know of any more than oneFarmer 
that follows this Pra£iice, and he does it out of a Senfe 
that Prevention is oftentimes better than Remedy, therefore 
duly obferves to bleed his dry Wether Sheep twice a Year for 
their Sicknefs : The firfl Time he bleeds them is at the 
Beginning of May, becaufe after a long Winter, wherein 
Sheep have been kept on a fhort Bite of Grafs^ or on the 
poor Food of Straw Fodder, they now begin to meet with a 
full Bijte of rank Grafs, which being full of Sap, and gree- 
dily fed oa by hungry Sheep, they generally take into their 
Bodies fo much Moiilure, as caufes many of them to die 
through the Corruption, or Overflowing of the Blood, that 
turns to the Staggers, or Rot, or Red-water, or other Dif* 
cafes incident thereto. The fecond Time of Bleeding dry, 
or Store Sheep is, as foon as the Stubbles are clear, after the 
Corn is got oflF; for now the Sheep may range the Field, and 
feed on that Grafs which grows on Baulks, or Linfeys, or 
Head Lands, or on the after Meath of Lammas Meadow 
Ground, or on the Weeds that grow aniong Corn, which 
generally gives them a full Bite ; and as fuch Feed is frim and 
fappy, by the Autumn Shoot of it, it may ftill fubjedl Sheep 
tQ the Staggers^ Red-water, and the like fatal l5ifeafes, if 
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not prevented in Time ; therefore this Farmer bleeds them^ 
and tlie Method he takes to bleed them is what. I am next 

to (hew. If a Sheep's Tail is a (hort one, it fhould not be 

cut off, or fhortened, above Half an Inch, or an Inch at 
moft ; but if it is a long Tail, two or three Inches of its End 
may be fo ferved ; but whether the Tail be a (hort one, or a 
long one, it fhould be cut off fo, that the End of it may be 
always a little above the Hock of the Sheep ; for if it is cut 
ofF below, or even with it, the Sheep in moving to and fro 
will be apt to flap it againft this bony Part, make it bleed lotig,, 
. caufe it to continue fore, 'and give the Fly an Opportunity 
to pain the Sheep, by preventing the Wound healing for 
ibme Time. Now for the better fecuring the Sheep againft 
this Evil, fome Shepherds twift a little Wool of the Tail 
with fome Wool of the Rump, the Locks of both which 
he ties with a waxed End, becaufe the Wax will keep the 
Wool from flipping, and parting. Others with a Needle and 
Thread few the two twifted Wools together, for preventing 
the Wound bleeding too much, for keeping it out of the 
Flies Way, and for cauflng it to heal the fooner. Or a Sheep 
for the aforefaid Reafons may be blooded in the Ear, by flit- 
ting it with a Penknife, or cutting a Bit of it off. But take 
care not to cut the Tail of a Sheep when the Weather is ve- 
tv hot, for if you do, it may bleed to Death, unlefs it be 
Kopt by tying, or otherwife. 

Of the Difference between the Staggers arid the Gtddinefs in 
Sheep. — Staggers and Giddinefs in Sheep, by fome ia 
deemed two feveral Maladies, for that they proceed from two 
difi^erent Caufes. Giddinefs makes a Sheep often turn round, 
from the Preflure of one or more fmall Bladders, that lie 
on the Top of its Brain, or by Means of Pain, occafioned 
by the gnawing of Worms, or Maggots, that are bred and 
remain ^t, and about, the Bottom of a Sheep's Horns : But 
the Staggers generally proceed from a Plethory, or Super- 
abundance of Blood, of which they fometimes die fuddenlyi 
and a little before this happens. Sheep will droop, ftand ftill, 
hang doWn their Heads, and fometimes quake, hW down^ 
and ftruggle for Life, Or take it as a neighbouring Sheep, 
dealer described it to me ; who fays, that the Staggers caufe 
a Sheep to go forward, and not turif round 5 fooiie, he fays^ 
he has (ctii to pufli themfelves forward on their Knees on 
the Ground, which he thinks is folely occafioned by the 
Blood. Bqt he thinks that Giddinefs in Sheep is occaiioned 
\^ a Pladd^r of Water under the Fore^purc of the Scatty 

D d i "^^ 
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and is a fmall one about the Bignefs of a Hazle Nut, that 
will eat through the Scull in Time, therefore it makes a fofc 
Place in the rart it lies under. A giddy Sheep, he fays, al- 
ways turns towards that Side on which the Bladder lies: For 
which Cafeobferve the following Receipts. 

Adam Speed'j Receipt for Giddinefs in a Sheep.-"— Thh 
ancient Author will have it, that Giddinefs proceeds from the 
Blood ; and therefore fays this happens mofily in hot Seafons, 
through exceflive Heat ; to remedy it, fays he, let him blood 
as foon as you perceive him to ftagger and turn round, bj 
flitting the r^ofe Vein acrofs ; then take a Handful of Baum^ 
Rue and Mint, boil them in two Quarts of Small- beer, and 
give him a Pint at a Time, Morning and Evening. 

The Receipt of] — B , Gentleman^ for the Giddinefs of 

a Sheep. This Diftempcr, fays he, proceeds' from a Blaa- 

der in their Heads, you ihall find it fpft under your Finger, 
and there you muft cut it. For any other Pams or Giddi- 
nefs of the Head, thefe following Remedies are fpecial good ; 
l^ake the Juice of Ivy-Leaves, and put thereof into the Ear, 
and bind it, or clofe it, fo that it may not be caft out j or 
the Juice of Wild Thyme ftamped with Ale, ftrained^^ and 
given him. 

To cure Giddinefs in a Sheep \ by this yfuthor^-'^THis 
Malady, when occafioned by a Bladder, or Bladders, on the 
Brain, feldom befals any Sheep after two Years old ; Lambs 
therefore and Tegs, Thaives and Sherugs, are moftly liable 
to it : Now when this is the Cafe, or their Sculls arc tender, 
an Artift may difcover the Ail by the Feel of a Finger, and. 
when it is fo difcover ed, the Ian Remedy, though a defpe- 
rate one, is to take a Piece of the Scull out with a Penknife^ 
about the Bignefs of a Shilling, or Half-Crown. Begin 
with the End of the Penknife, and cut the Scull three Parts 
round, and heave the Bone up, but not break it; then take 
out the Bladder of Water, and put the Piece of Scull dowQ 
in its Place, upon which lay two or three Bits of Linen Rag> 
by Way of a Bolfter, and a Plaifter of Pitch over that ; then 
tie Tape to both the Sheep's Horns, in fuch a Manner as to 
keep the Plaifter on tight ; after this, keep the Sheep a Week 
in the Houfe, and the Wound will run a Matter, or Pus, 
but never fliift the Plaifter, nor drcfs it more j and one Sheep 
^n two or three may chance to live and do well. 

How to cure a Sheep of IVorms^ or Maggots^ at the Bottom 

of its Horns \ hy this Author. If one could tell under 

viJiich Horn thefe Reptiles lie> this Malady may be the eaiier 

cured. 
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cured, by blowing the Smoak of Tobacco, through thefmall 
End of a Pipe, into the Ear of the Sheep, even, if Occafion 
be, till the whole Pipe is thus blowM out i and to force the 
Sheep to receive the Smoak, it muft be laid on its Back. 
Others, when they perceive a Sheep giddy, or when it beats 
its Feet againft the Ground, or by fome other Sign, think 
it has Worms under its Horns ; it then is high Time to 
fearch and fee if there be an^ foft or pappy Place about the 
3ottom of the Horn, and if fuch a Place is found, cut 4 
Hole there with a Penknife, and when the Sheep is thrown 
^n its Back, blow the Smoak of Tobacco by the fmall 
^nd, as I faid, of a Pipe, up its Noftrils, two or three 
Times, and the Maggots, or Worms, will come tumbling 
put of them ; then put into the Hole fome Train Oil, and 
fo far as the Oil goes, it will kill all the Maggots or Worm$ 
^nd heal the Part; elfe, if a Sheep in this Condition is neg- 
lected, thefe Vermin will eat into its Brain, and kill it, 
put for further illuftrating this nice Cafe, I have to obferve, 
that there are other Signs or Indications to know this Mala- 
dy, efpecially when it has increafed into any great Degree 
pf Malignity; for then it may be known by a thick Matter 
pr Pus that runs out of the Sheep's Noftrils, or is difcharg'd 
by Sneezing, fomewhat like the Condition of a glander'd 
Horfe ; and when the Diftemper is arrived to this Stage, 
fome Sheep will fneeze Grubs or Bugs, in great Numbers, 
like thofe we call Sow-bugs, or Wood-lice, but not quite fo 
big. It is true, that a Sheep may run at Nofe by means of 
<:atching Cold, but then the Pus is generally thin. When 
therefore thofe Signs appear, feel for a foft Place at the Bot- 
tom of the Horn, cut it, blow Tobacco Smoak up the Nof- 
trils, and make ufe of Train-Oil, as I have before diredled ; 
for whsrever thefe Worms, Maggots, Bugs, or Grubs, (call 
(hem what you pleafe) are in fome Quantity, there will be 
^ foftifli Place at the Bottom of the Horns, which"may be 
cured if timely and rightly managed : But of this more 
when I write of fuckling Houfe-Lambs. In the mean Timc^ 
I have further to obferve here, that amongft all the Booics. 
that I ever read on Sheep, none of their Authors have (hewn 
this Cafe, although it aft'efts great Numbers of thefe valu- 
able Creatures, out of which few live, becaufe they do. 
not underftand how to apply ji proper Remedy for it. My 
Pay 's-Man alone has faved, he thinks,Half a Score Sheep from 
dying by this very Means j and has feen as many fiived by 
pther Hands, for this is a fure Operation^ and never ksw;yNtL 
by him to fail* 
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How a Sheep J by Accident j broke off one of its JHornSj by 
which a Hole was made at its Bottom^ out of which came a 
Grub J or Worm. — This Accident happened to one of my . 
Neighbour's Sheep, as it was in a Fold, when fome how or 
other it hung one of its Horns between the Sloat of a Hur-> 
die, which left a Hole at the Bottom of it, out of which 
came a Grub or Worm. Now it was obferved by its Owner^ 
that this Sheep was always in a poor Condition, but after the 
Wound was healed this Sheep thrived apace, which made 
my Neighbour believe that many Sheep are kept from thriv* 
tne, merely bv the Pain and Torment that thefe Grubs and 
Worms occafion. 

How a Chiltern Farmer had feveral of his Sheep taken ill^ 
in the Month ^ July, with the round-about Staggers \ and 

bow they were cured, This Farmer's Land lying about a 

Mile from Gaddefden^ is of a gravelly, chalky, and dry 
loamy Nature, is inclofed, and whereon he keeps many Store 
Sheep for folding and dreffing it. Here it was in the Month 
of July^ 1744* tl^^t t^is Farmer had feveral of his Store 
Sheep taken ill of the Staggers, which he difcover^ by fee- 
ing them turn round, upon which his Shepherd made no 
more to do then to rub, raifc, and cut Part of the Eye- Vein, 
and immediately turn them up to walk where they would 
about the Field, and all did well. For about this Time of 
the Year, Sheep are more liable to come under this Malady 
of the Staggers, than at any other Time, becaufe of the 
grofs Feeding they now generally meet with. Thus this 
Farmer's Sheep came to be fo, by Means of the Rajjk- 
nefi of the Graft they baited them in every Day : for 
when Showers of Rain fall in this Seafon of the Year, 
they generally caufe Clover to Ihoot apace, with a very 
luxuriant Sap, that is apt to increafe Blood, and produce 
the Staggers. This was the Praftice of this Shepherd, but 
another Shepherd is of a contrary Opinion, and afis other- 
wife, by taking the following Method : 

The Method taken by a judicious Shepherd to find out the 

Ail of a Sheep ^ and to cure Sheep of the Staggers. If a 

Sheep is taken ill of the Staggers, by an Overflow of Blood, 
or otherwife, this Shepherd never bleeds it in the Eye- Vein, 
nor in any other Fore-part of a Sheep*s Body; for he fup- 
pofes, that when a Diftempcr lies in the Head of ^ Beaft, 
the^beft Way of relieving it is to bleed a Sheep behind, to 
draw oflF that Blood from the Fore-part which may occaiQon 

irj therefore wheutUs l^ \iv^ Ctft^ be Qut^ th^ TaU pf the 
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Sheep acrofs, within-fide of the upper Part of it, if theDit^ 
temper happens ia the Summer, the better to keep the Fly 
from the Wound, and then lets the Sheep go, without doing 
any Thing more to it; for in this Part a Sheep cannot bleed 
too much, if the Wound is not too deep. But if the Dif- 
cafe happens in Winter, he cuts off a Bit from the Sheep's 
Tail; for at this Time of Year the Flv's Danger is over, 
and if the Wound bleeds too much, he lays a Kt of Shoe- 
makers End juft above it, and it ftops ; this feldom fails of 
a Cure. Again, when a Sheep's Illnefs lies in its Hind- 
Part, he bleeds before; and to know when a Sheep is bad in 
its Loins, or its Thighs, or its Legs, a judicious Shepherd, 
before he applies a Remedy, makes the Sheep walk about, 
and if he finds it go ftifF, and does not walk lo well behind 
as it fhould do, he then believes it has had fome Hurt, or it 
has catch'd Cold ; if hurt, it may be done by a Blow, or 1^ 
Leaping, or Straining to get through a Hedge, or being courfed 
too hard by a Dbg; in any of thefe Cafes he bleeds by the Ey«- 
Vein, or cuts, or flits the Ear, in order to brine away the 
bruifed Blood forward, from its original Part. For accord- 
ing to the Notion of this Shepherd, if a Sheep is bled be- 
fore for an Illnefs in his Head, it may bring much Blood to 
the Part, that may ftop and fettle here, and do more Harm 
than Good, unlefs there be a great Evacuation of it indeed. 

How a Shepherd favedfeviral of bis Ma/ier*s Sheep from 
Dying by Frimnefs of Bloody and by Eating of Turnips. '•^He 
fays, he has feen many Sheep briik and playing, and yet all of 
a fudden leap up, fall down and die, by means of an Over- 
flowing of the Blood ; to prevent which, there muft be a 
very fpeedy Remedy made ufe of; and for this Purpofe this 
Shepherd always carries a Penknife about him, to cut the 
Eye- Vein crofs-ways, which, as I faid, he eafily does, by 
firft rubbing it well with his Thumb; for thus he raifes and 
fwells the vein, like as a Cord does that of a Horfc ot 
Cow. This Shepherd, whom I well know, for fear of his 
Matter having Sheep choaked in Turnips, ufed to get up 
two or three Times a Night, and go each Time in the Dark 
Half a Mile to relieve a Sheep that might be taken ill, and 
bleed it on Occafion, by Feeling, or Seeing. 

An excellent Receipt to flop Bleeding in Sheep ^ or Lambs^ or 
any other Cattle,-— It is true, that our common Remedy is, 
if a Sheep or Lamb bleeds too much, to tie a Piece of Pack- 
thread, or better Shoe-maker's End, a little above the 
wounded Part of its Tail. But as a Sheep or Lamb may not 
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only blee^ too much here, but alfo in fevera) other Parti, iij^ 
Accidents, or otherwife, in which Cafe, I here acquaint my 
Reader, that Horn-Shavings, fuch as are fold at the Hor* 
ners, or Comb-makers, burnt to Alhes, and applied to the 
wounded Part, will prove an excellent Remedy ; or, in Ca& 
you cannot well come by Horn-Shavings, burn the Leather 
of an old Shoe to Afhes, and apply them inftead of the other* 
This was feveral Times proved by a Gentleman, that held a 
large Farm in his Hands, in the County of Middle/ex^ who 
kept Abundance of fuckling Ewes for fatting Houfe-Lambs| 
and other Cattle, and afTured me of the fame. 

The Cafe of a Farmer ^ who^ having a Sheep taken giddy^ 
while it was feeding on Turnips j thought it^ beji to have it 

killed^ and fold 1^ the Butther, ^Th is Sheep was one oif 

fcventeen that were fatting in a Field of Turnips, and on 
the 22d Day of March^ 174S5 was taken giddy, and fo 
giddy it was, that the Farmer would not ftand tampering 
with it, but as it was a little meatifh, had it killed by the 
Butcher and fold. Now the Tops of the Turnips did this, 
for thefe rank, fprouting Leaves, are oftentimes the Caufeof 
Sheeps hoving, fcouring, and turning giddy, through a Plc- 
thory of Blood ; and it was this laft Malady that (eized the 
Sheep, notwithftanding the Farmer, to my Knowledge, 
gave them Hay to feed on twice a Day, in order to dry up 
the Turnip Juice, or Water, in the Belly of the Beaft, and 
fo prevent its Damage. But of thefe three Evils I fhall fur« 
ther difcourfe, when I come to fhew how to feed Sheep on 
Turnips or Rapes, without the Danger of hoving, fcouring^ 
or fuflFering by a Plethory of Blood ; and next give you t& 
Copy of a printed Receipt, from an old Author, who calls it, 

A Remedy for the turning Difeafe in the Sheeps by an an" 

cient Author. This Diftemper, fays he, caufes them to 

hold their Heads on one Side ; if (he hold her Head on tlie 
right Side, you muft ftrike ofF the Horn on the left Side, 
for under the Horn there is a Worm; which you muft a- 
noint with Tar, then bind a Cloth on it, and the Sheep 
will recover. 

Afccond Receipt for a Sheep* s Giddinefs; by an ancient Au* 

thor. This happens, fays he, moftly in the hot Seafon, 

through excefiive Heat ; to remedy it, let him blood as (bon 
as you perceive him ftagger and round, by flitting the Kofe« 
Vein acrofs ; then take a Handful of Baum, Rue and Mint^ 
boil them in two Quarts of Small-beer, and give him a Pint 
«t a Time, Morning aud Eveaing^ fucceffively^ 
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J third Receipt of an ancient Author* i^ to cure Giidinep 

in Sheep, This Diftemper, (ays he, by fome called the 

Staggers, is occafioned by Heat or Cold, and fometimes by 
both, which contending in the Body for Maftery, turn 4o a 
Surfeit ; the Remedy for it is, fix Grains of Affa-fcetida, 
two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Sage, and Half a Quartern of 
Wine Vinegar, heated together, and given a Sheep, as warm 
Its it can be well endured, when he is fafting. This like- 
wife, if you add two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Rue and 
Rofe-Leaves, letting the Sheep blood in the Temple'^ Veins, 
cures Giddinefs in the Head. 
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O/* Turnip Sheep. 

The great Advantage that Turnips are of to Farmer s^ for 
feeding Store- Sheep ^ and fatting others. 

THE Turnip, I think, may be juftly faid to be one of 
the moft ferviceable Plants in the 1^ ield, and the rather 
becaufe its Service is now fo well known, that many Chil- 
tern Farms have accmired the Reputation of being called 
Turnip Farms : And 1 think it is with great Reafon, for 
that Turnip Crops give the Farmer no little Profit and ^lea- 
fure, as they fubfift his Horfes, Cows, Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, 
Rabbits, ^c, which in fome Counties, the fandy ones of 
Suffolk and Norfolk efpecially, is really done. But moft of 
all the Value of Turnip Crops are proved by the Feed they 
yield to Sheep and Lambs, for that one Acre of Turnips, 
well planted, will feed more Cattle than feveral Acres of 
Meadow Grafs can in Winter ; and what adds more to their 
Value, is, that they'll laft, if fown late, till the latter End 
of Aprily by which Sheep need lofe no Time in their feed* 
ing and fattening on them, becaufe when the Turnips are fed 
off. Rye, or Thetches, or Clover Grafs may fucceed ; and 
thus we Chiltern Farmers go on to feed our Flocks of Store 
or fatting Sheep all the Winter, and think that if we mifs 
having Turnip Crops, we lofe a double Profit ; one by not 
feeding our She«p with them; the other in lofing thc^ 

E e ^\^\* 
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Drcfling our Ground by the Dung and Stale of thefc moft 
profitable Creatures : A Liofs that has alnioft undone many 
Farmers, who keeping large Flocks of Sheep, in dependence 
of obtaining a fufHcient Quantity of l^urnips, for fattening 
and feeding their Sale and Store Sheep, in Winter ; and hav- 
ing none take, their Sheep, in courfe, in an hard Winter, muft 
many of them perilh by the Hunger Rot. Wherefore a 
Method of getting Crops of Turnips, in aiTurance.againft 
the Dcrtru£tion of the Fly, an4 the Extremity of dry, hot 
Weather, mud be of little Importance to know, and which 
I intend to publifli, in fome of my future Works of Huf- 
bandry, that I am about to write, being twelve Monthly 
Books, to be intitlcd, New Difcoveries of Improvements in 
Hujhandry^ and are to contain Forty Cuts of new Inftm- 
nicnts for increafing Crops of Grain, Turnips, Rapes, add 
many other Sorts of Vegetables, in the quickcft and cheapeft 
Manner. In the mean while, for fome Conflderation, I 
will fend to any Pcrfon Receipts, that will anfwer my Prc- 
tenfions in keeping oft* the Fly, and fecuring Crops or Tur- 
nips agaiiift Incidents of Weather. But notwithftanding 
the great Ufe and Value this ferviceable Plant, theTurnipi^ 
is of, there has not one Author wrote tolerable on Crops 
of Field Turnips, the late vcrj' ingenious Mr. Jethro TuU 
excepted, who indeed has performed a Mafter-piece in his 
Wilting on the Turnip ; but then even he has confined his 
Works to the Drill Flufbandry altogether ; which being dif- 
ferent from the common Prafticp of Chiltern F armers, of 
getting Crops of this moft valuable Root, in their inland 
btony Fields, and alfo from the common Praftice of fome 
Vale Farmers ; I (hall therefore be a little particular in the 
Management of Turnip Crops, fown in the broad-caft Way, 
and in my Accounts of the Incidents th^t Turnip Crops, and 
the Sheep that feed on them, are liable to : Not but that the 
Drill Hufbandry, where it can be performed, exceeds all o- 
tlicr Hu(bandry whatfoevcr, for increafing Crops of Com, 
Turnips, Rapes, artificial Grafs, and many other Sorts of 
Vegetables, in the very quickeft, cheapeft, and mofl pro- 
fitable Manner ; fince the fingle, four-wheel, light, plain 
Djill-Plough, and the four-wheel double Drill-Plough have 
been lately invented, that fave much Seed, much Manure, 
ilifpatches Abundance of Work in a little Time, and gives 
the Farmer an Opportunity to fow the fame Field, with- 
out making a Fallow of it, for twenty or more Years to- 
gether, and thus caufes poor Land, by the Help of two dif- 
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ferent Sorts of Maoure, Town out of the Manure Hopper, 
■ to yield as plentiful Crops as the richeft Land can in the 
common Way of fowing them, provided that after the Seeds 
ar€ thus fown, by either of tbefe Drill-Ploughs, the exqui- 
{yte two-wheel Horfe-Hoe, or Break, that was firft invented 
and made in the Year 17471 be made ufe of to the interval 
Ground, between the Drills, at a proper Time of the Year; 
then though it be drawn by only two Horfes, and works fe- 
veral Hoes at a Time, it will hoe and clean fix or feven A* 
cres of interval Ground in one Day, and keep it in delicate 
Order, free of hurtful Weeds, even till Harveft: Thefe 
being new improved Inftruments, made not only upon Mr. 
Tull*8 Invention of Drill-Ploughs, and Horfe-Hoes, but are 
likewife an Improvement made upon all other Drill-Ploughs 
and Horfe-Hoes, or Breaks, whatfoever; and which I fell 
and furnifh to any Perfon on a proper Order, as likewife the 
Hertfardjhire two- wheel double Plough, the drain Plough, 
the Ant-hill Plough, the turn-wreft Plough, the late Patent 
Plough and others : As alfo the famous Parfnip- Apple 
Trees, Orange-Pear Trees, Black-K^oon-Cherry IVccs, 
l^c. iffc. And I anfwer all Letters, provided they be franked, 
or Poftage paid to my Houfe, at Little Gaddefden^ near Hemp-- 
Jiead^ rn Hertfordjhire^ that ftands Thirty Miles Diftancc 
from London. 

IVhen Sheep are to be drawn out of the Store Flocky fcrfat^ 

ting them on Turnips. As foon as Harveft is got in, we 

commonly draw out, and feparate, fo many of our fix- 
tooth'd and full-mouth'd Wether Sheep, from our Store-. 
Flock, as we intend to fat for Sale; in order to which, we 
turn thefe Sheep, fo felctScd, into our Stubbles, there to 
feed, and get fome Flefc on their Backs, againft tlic Time 
that our Turnip Crops are ready to receive them ; and here 
it is, that after thefe fame Sheep have been worked haid the 
foregoing Part of the Summer, by perhaps feeding all that 
Time on the fhort Bite of a Common, and by being folded 
every Night, they may nowv live at their tafe, and get 
meatifh againft Turnip Time, by eating the Grafs that grew 
from mowing Time on the Baulks of thefe inclofed Fields, 
and by feeding on the Weeds that come up amongft the 
Corn. Here alfo may be turned into the Stubble any fix - 
tooth'd barren Ewes, or full-mauth'd ones, in order to pre- 
pare them with the Wether Sheep, for their quicker .ind 
better fattening on Turnips; or you may do the fame by 
four-to'jthcd Wether Sheep, as fome, bu: vc:y few' d'.>, and 
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thofe that do fat fuch young Sheep, do it on Account of dieir 
meeting with a better Market than ordinary ; for there be 
{ome particular Butchers in London^ that are conftiantly fiir* 
ziiflf d with thefe Sort, to pleafe their niceft and beft C%xU 
tomers, who grudge not a Half-penny a Pound, to give ex- 
traordinary, for fuch young Mutton* 

The Procefs^ now in Pra^ice with Hertfordfhire Farmers^ 

for fatting their Sheep on Turnips. The prodigious Nam* 

her of Sheep, fatted every Year on Turnips and Rapes ihews 
the great Improvements that are made by fowing Fields with 
their Seeds, but more efpecially with thofe of Turnips, as the 
Counties o^ Cambridge^ Suffolk ^N or f oik ^ EJfex^ and Hertford' 
jhircy &c. have truly experienced to their great Profit. Where- 
fore that Farmer whofe Ground will admit of this Turnip 
Improvement, and does not endeavour to obtain it, may be 
juftly accounted, what we call an Afternoon Farmer, or one 
that does not make the beft of his Ground, as thofe do who 
get full Crops of thefe ferviceable Roots, by fowing the 
Seed of them a little before and after Midfummer^ and then 
the Turnips will be i|^rown big enough by jlllhalloniide to 
turn Sheep into them : For at this Time of Yeaj*, or a lit- 
tle before it, our Hertfordjhire Farmers begin to put thoie 
Sheep into thcii^ l^urnip Fields, that have been feeding, foF 
tbisPurpofe, in the Stubble Ground, and generally take par- 
ticular Care to dock, or cut off, a Bit of the Tail from each 
Sheep, about a Week before they thus turn them into their 
Turnips, by cutting fo much ofF their Tail, as to leave the 
reft of it but a Handful long, and do nothing to the Wound, 
becaufe at this Time of Year the Fly can do no Mifchief, 
and the Blood will ftop in this Part of itfelf. Now one Rea- 
ioi\ why they dock their Sheep, is, tRat it makes theif Bo- 
dies look fliorter and plumper, than if they had all their 
Tail on, and therefore are thought to itW the better at 
Market : Another Reafon is, to prevent their fufFering by 
an Overflow of Blood, which the rank Feed of Turnips 
is very apt to produce; for notwithftanding this Precaution, 
rr)any Sheep have died by fuch a Plethory. But to begin 
with the Management of Sheep in Turnips: To this End, 
a Farmer provides himfelf with a fufficient Number of Hur- 
dles, nine Feet long each, that are to inclofc fuch a Parcel 
of Turnips, as the Shepherd thinks the Sheep will eat, to 
the moft Profit of his Mafter ; which is to hurdle out no 
more, at a Time, than they will eat frefh, or almoft, or 
jjuite up i for if they were to have too large a Parcel given 
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them at a Time, they would bite and fcoop the upper Part 
of many, and leave the reft to damage* Here then they 
are to feed on a Parcel of hurdled-out, fre(h Turnips, till 
fhey have eat them, which they will do by their Orts being 
picked up, as they are now in a hungry Condition, at their 
^ft putting in. When this is done^ the Sheep muft be rc- 
inoved into fuch another like Parcel of hurdled-out, frefli 
Turnips, at the contrary End of the fame Field-, and when 
they have fed thefe off, they muft be removed a third Time, 
to another frelh Parcel, next where they firft began, and fo 
Dn,feeding alternately at one and the other Side of the Field, 
till all the Turnips are eaten off. If fixty Sheep are fatting, 
vre remove the Hurdles once a Week; if an hundred Sheep 
are fatting, twice a Week. Thus the fatting Sheep will ga 
on feeding and eating off the Turnips till near Chrijimas^ 
without making much Orts. Then, or before, it is, that 
thofe Store Sheep, that went into the Stubble Field, after the 
fatting Sheep had left them, muft be brought into the Tur- 
nip tield, to follow and eat up the Orts of the fatting Sheep ; 
and when they have done it at one End of the Field, they 
muft be removed to the other End, and fo on, following the 
fatting Sheep, till all the Turnips are eaten off. For after 
the fatting Sheep have been in the Field till near Chrlftmas^ 
they'll become dainty, and refufe the picked-up Orts, which 
the Store Sh^ep will be glad of. By the Time of Chrijimat 
it is a. Chance if the firft forward Sheep, in Flefh, are not 
fat enough to go off and fell at Market ; for this often hap- 
pens to be the Cafe. Then if the Farmer has Plenty of 
Meat, the remaining Sheep will have the better Feed, and 
be full fat by Candlemas^ or in a Week or two after; for 
poft Turnip Sheep go off fatted about this Time of Year, 
for giving me an^ other Farmers an Opportunity to give the 
fame Ground only one Ploughing, and harrow in Wheat or 
Barley ; and we often have fine Crops, of both Grains, by 
this very Means, for a full Crop of Turnips will hold a 
Parcel of Sheep feeding long enough for their drefling and 
enriching the Ground, by their Dung and Sjale, by which, 
with an Addition of a thin Coat of Stable Muck, laid over 
the Turnip Ground, I had moft admired Crops of Wheat 
and Barley, in the Year 1747, notwithftanding I fowed one 
pf my Fields with Wheat Seed, on the 20th Day oi March ^ 
on only one Ploughing and Harrowing in the Seed, becaufe 
my Turnips were not eaten off foon enough to do it before: 
^or in this Management the Drill Hufbandry could not be 
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admittedyas the Surface is caked by the Tread of the Sheep» 
nor would Time allow fo many Ploughings, as was ne^efiarjr 
to bring the, Ground into a Tilth fine enough for drilling it. 
As to ^ttening of Sheep on Cale or Rape-l^lants, as yet it * 
is very little pra£tifed in Hertford/hire^ becaufe thefe will not 
grew fo well in a dry hilly Country, as ours is, as they ^iU 
on .flat, wettifli Grounds ; therefore in Lincoln/hire^ in the Iflff 
of Ely^ and in fuch Places, Cole, or Rapes will grow in a 
great Degree of Ranknefs, and feed Sheep fat in a little Time, 
but its beed gives their great pole Sheep a rankifh Tafte ; 
and as they go into their Cole or Rape Grounds about Mi* 
chaelmas 1 ime, they generally come out fat, and are fold at 
Londcfij before our Sheep can be fat for Sale, in our Turnip 
Grounds. This is a Specimen of our Turnip Management, . 
which was altogether unknown to our ancient Authors, or 
clfc one of them, that wrote in the Year 1672, wbuldhave 
been a little more particular than he is, in the following 
Account. 

To draw Shcep^ and to fever them in divers Par ts.--^S AY z 
this ancient Author, when a Grafier hath many Sheep in hit 
Pdllurcs, it will be convenient for him to have a Sheep-fold- 
made with a good Hedge, or a Pale, the which will eafily . 
receive all his Sheep, that go in one Paflure, in a dry Place, 
and adjoining to tlie End of the fame : Let him make ano- 
ther little Fold, that will contain ninety Sheep or more; 
and both thefe Folds muft have either of them a Gate into 
either Pafture, and at the End of the Fold, let him make 
another little Fold, that will receive forty Sheep or more, 
and between every Fold a Gate ; and when the Sheep are 
in the great Fold, let forty of them, or thereabouts come 
into the middle P'old, and ftake the Gate, and then let the 
i:hepherd turn them, and look on every Side, and if he find 
2::y Sheep that needeth any Help, or Cure, for any Caufe,takc 
lAdt Sheep with his Hook, and put him into the little Fold ; 
i.r d when that he hath taken all that need any Curing, then 
le: him put the other into whether Pafture he pleafes ; and let 
<s many in of the great Fold, and take as many in as need 
Handling, and put them into the little Fold ; and thus 
go them all over till he has done 5 and then let him melt 
i.Treale, and handle all thofe that he hath drawn, and then 
f!i.'jll the great Mock not be tarried, and kept from their 
Me?*t ; and when he hath cured them, let him put them in- 
to their Failure. 

Of 
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• Qfthf Difejjfgs^ thdt Sheep arefuijeii to^ while they feed tg 

fat on^ Turnips- FiRST, Sheep arc not very apt to hove, 

while they feed on Turnips, till their fprouting.Time, and 
thofe that are .leaft fubje£l to it are fatting Sheep, becaufe, 
as thefe are always in Plenty of Meat, they do not feed fo 
faft and voracious, as to hove by their Feeding on Turnips: 
Befides, they have the lefsOccauon to come under this Mif- 
fortune, as the Sap of the Turnip Leaves are in a great De- 

Sree fpent and deadned about Allhallontidey by their former 
ufh, frim Growth, when the Sheep is turned into them. 
Sut many fat Sheep have died by the Red-water while they 
are fatting on Turnips, becaufe the Tiimip is fo watery a 
Plant, as to load the Body of the Creature with their Juice, 
in fo plentiful a .Manner, as to overcome the Blood, by iu 
breaking through its Texture, and turning its balfamick Part 
into a thin, aqueous Confidence, which leflening by Degrees 
the vital Part of the Blood, brings on, in Time, the Breed 
of the Red- water, and kills the oheep. Hence it is plain, 
that the deftru£tive Red- water is bred by too moifl a Food,, 
and therefore a contrary dry Food, muft neceiTahly be givea 
•to Sheep, to prevent it ; therefore Farmers have Sheep-Racks, 
ftanding in the fame Field where their Sheep are feeding oa 
Turnips, in which they give them Hay, or Peafe-ftraw, W^* 
Night and Morning; and the Peafe-ftraw, which is the beft 
Sort of Straw, of ail others, for Sheep, being of a dry, fpun^ 
gy, hufky Nature, is the more apropos, to prevent the Breed 
of the Red- water; Again, Fatting Sheep are very fubjed 
to fufFer by an Overflow of Blood, while they are feeding 
on Turnips ; for, as Turnips are a rank, fatting Food, they 
are apt to breed a rank Blood, and fuch an Overflow of ix^ 
that if a Shepherd is not Mafter of good Judgment, and 
quick enough to bleed Sheep prefently after the Difeafe isdif- 
cerned by him, it dies* But on thefe I fhall enlarge further 
in my third Book. 

Sheep kept on Fattingy by feeding them with dry Meut^ A<- 

£aufe Turnips were fpoiled hy Frojl.' In the great frofty 

Seafon of 1739-40, a Butcher-Farmer, near ^ me, having a 
Parcel of Sheep fatting on Turnips, they had like to have 
been made lean ones, had not proper Meafures been taken, 
hy him, to prevent it ; for in the Month of January ^ when 
-this hard Froft feemed to be in its greateft Violence, it rotted 
moft of the Field Turnips, to that Degree, as to make them 
like Poulch, and ftink like Carrion ; which obliged the But- 
Kher-Farmer, to feed thofe fame Sheep of his with Peafe, 
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}fl a Trough) and with fine Hay befides, that Wefe befofdl 
fitting alt(^ether upon Turnips ; for as Turnips are good 
for little after they have been thoroughly frozen, and the 
Sheep now loathing them fo much, as entirely to refufe themj^ 
he was obhged to feed them with fomething elfe ; and as 
Pcafe and fine Hay, are dry hearty Meat, the Sheep went on 
feeding and fatting on them to Profit, with their having neai* 
them what Water they would drink. 

Sheep Jickened and died for Want of good Management ^whik 

they were fatting in a Turnip Field for Sale. -^Another 

Farmer, whofe Ground, I think, joined the Butcher's, was 
fo ignorantly covetous, that he gave no dry Meat to thofe 
fatting Sheep of his, while they were feeding and fatting on 
Turnips in the fame hard Froft, notwithftanding many of 
them were rotted and fpoiled by it ; and thofe Turnips that 
were chiefly in this Condition, were thofe that were fown 
the moft forward \ the Confequence of this was, that many 
of his fatting Sheep fickened, pined, and died. Hence it's 
obvious,how neceflary that Sort of dry Meat muftbe to fuch 
Sheep, not only in hard Frofts, but alfo at all other Times^ 
while they are fatting on Turnips, that will beftprefervethem 
from the Red-water, Overflowing^of the Blood, from ficken^ 
ing, and from hoving, and dying : Such a Secret I am Maf- 
ter of, and that will not only do this, but will alfo very much 
help to carry on their Fatting, with great Expedition, as I 
intend to make known in my third Book ; for, for Want 
of a right Management of their Sheep, in fuch Extremities, 
of frolty and fnowy Weather, after fuch a hard Froft, 
when the Thaw comes, it damages the T-urnip fo, 
as to make the Sheep fick and die ; and for want of good 
Management, in this hard Froft, great Numbers of Sheep 
were loft, that other wife would have lived. 

Sheep fatted in Vales^ with Peafe or Beans, — Many Far- 
mers, in Vales, that have not Turnips nor Rapes, to fat their 
Sheep with in Winter, have fatted them with a Mixture of 
Hog-peafe, or Horfe-beans, in Troughs or Bins, with Hay, 
and Water, befides, if they'll drink it -, but they do better 
that fat them with clear Peafe and Hay : However, as Vale 
Farmers run moftly on Beans, their Sheep are generally 
fatled with clear Beans, and Hay j two Bufhels, or threey 
given in Order, will fat a Sheep with the Help of Hay 
and Water ; and when they are given in a Bin, like that out 
of which Pigeons feed, it prevents their fuUying and daubing 
their Meat, with their dirty Feet, and caufes them to fat 
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much the fooner. Others turn their Sheep to a Bean-Stack, 
and there let them eat what they can get, thinking they fat 
here in the beft'Manner, and what Corn the Sheep fcatter 
out on the Ground, the Swine cat. Aid many Vale Farmers 
fsit their Sheep, efpecially thofe they think are touc.ied with 
Ithe Rot, gind fay, that thefe Sort of Sheep, in wliich the 
Rot has begun, will fat fo quick on Beans, m this Manner, 
as to ftand them in no more Charge, than three or four 
Shillings a-piece. ■ 

The Afethad pra^ifed by a Hertfqrdfhire Farmer^ to enrich 
his. chalky Earthy by feeding his fatting Sheep ^ and his Store-- 
Sheep^ at one and the fame Tlme^ on Turnips^ and for preparing 
the fame for a Crop of IVheat to grow on it, the fame Tear,-* 
This Farmer renting, among others, an inclofed Field, 
whofe Soil is a whitifh, or chalky Loam, which being a per- 
fect dry Earth, he thought it entirely good Management to 
feed ofF his Turnips very early with his fatting and Store 
Sheep, in order to fow Wheat on the fame Land the fame 
»Year; and to do this in a Hufband-like Manner, he begaa 
with feeding his Trunips off, by two Folds, in the Month 
pf O^lober^ one for his fatting Sheep, the other for his Store 
Sheep; the fatting Sheep went on firft, feeding on a frefh 
Parcel of Turnips every Day, by folding out only enoug{| 
Tor them to ^at in that Time ; and if the Turnips are fmaJl 
ones, and they be pulled up by the Hands, the Shec^p will 
near eat them up, but if they be large, they will not ; then 
the Store-Sheep, which were fix Times more in Number 
than the fatting Sheep, followed in another P'old, v/iiich was 
fhifted every Day, as well as tha^t made ufe of for the fatting 
Sheep, and in this Fold his Store Sheep eat up all the Oris 
that the fatting Sheep left ; and thus he daily proceeded, 
feeding his fatting Sheep, and his Store Sheep with Turnips, 
till they had eat up all that grew in the Field ; by which ex-r 
cellent Method he double drefled his Land, and brought it in- 
to fuch Heart, as made of this naturally poor, chalky Ground, 
a rich Soil, for fowing Wheat thereon the fame Year, as 
this Farmer did; for in fuch a dry Earth we have full Liberty 
to fow Wheat on it, till the latter End of February^ and 
what likewife deferves regarding in this Turnip Management, 
IS) that this hufky, dry, (hort, chalky Ea^th, agrees better 
with Fold-Drfeffing, than with any other Dreffing what^ 
/oever. • 

Sh^ep fatted on Turnips^ and fold at a very great Price."* 
^IT«IN a few Miles of the Town of ifatford^ iu th^ 
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County of Hertford^ lives a Perfon that rents feveral largf, 
inclofed Fields, confifting of a gravelly loamy '5011, which 
are always in the greateft Heart ; for as he keeps one, or 
two Waggons conllantly travelling, to and from London^ 
with the Fore-Carriage of Sacks of Meal, and Back-Carriage 
of Soot, Afhes, and other Drefling and Luggage, he has an 
Opportunity, beyond moft others, of enriching his Land by 
them, and accordingly he does it, to that Degree of Perfec- 
tion, as makes him feldom ever fail of having the heft Crops 
of Turnips, for fatting Sheep with ; the Truth of which 
was proved in the Year 1747, when he fatted feventeen Score 
of very large Sheep in his Turnip Fields, tliat were fo fat 
by Candlemas^ as invited a rich, London Sheep-Dealer, and 
Carcafs Salefman, to view them, with an Intent to buy them 
all ; and, as 1 am informed, upon his firft Sight of them, he 
bid five and thirty Shillings a-piece, for two Hundred of 
them, but the Parties not agreeing to this, the whole Num- 
ber is faid to be fold, to this Sheep-Dealer, for five hundred 
and fifty Pounds ; for thefe Sheep were fo fat, and of fo large 
a Sort, that their very Fleeces were fuppofed to weigh Ux 
Pounds a-piece. Nor is this great Price to be much won- 
dered - at, fince it has been known, that in a dear Time, 
when Mutton has fold very well, fome Sheep have fetched 
eight and thirty Shillings a-piece. Hence, I am to obferv?, 
that if thofe Sheep, which are to be fatted on Turnips, are 
not a quarter fat, before they are put into them, it is to lit- 
tle Purpofe, bccaufe otherwife they'll be too long getting 
Flefh : But of this more hereafter. 



CHAP. yi. 

Of Folding Sheep. 

Of the great Service that Folding Sheep is of ta all FarrmrSj 

that thu^s make ufe of them. 

IN this Creature may appear the wonderful Wifdom and 
Goodnefs of the Omnipotent God, in creating a Beaft, 
that is of the moft extenfive Service to Mankind of all others, 
and not only to particular Perfons, but to a Nation in gene- 
ra]; for that its time N^lure exceeds all other JBeafbi of the 
^ ¥>ld,^ 
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Field, its Wool is thcCloathing and Prefervation of our Bodies, 
againft all Weather, and againft many Difeafes, its Pelt or 
Skin of vaft Service for our Records, and other neceflary Oc- 
Cafions, its Flefli the beft of Meat, its Hoofs, Horns, Dung, 
and Stale, of moft exquifite Value, for fertilizing. our Land ; 
its Body by its Lightnefs, fo fitted for the Farmer's Service, 
that it eafily, and fafely tranfports its Drefling into wet, bog- 
gy Lands, where neither Carriage, nor Horfe can be admit- 

» ted, without damaging them ; and what is alfo very bene/i- 
cial, its Dung and Stale agree with moft Sorts of Land, and 
I can fay, what no Author ever yet obferved, the very Tread 
of Sheep is of great Importance, in feveral Branches of Huf- 
bandry, as I intend to make known in fomc of my public k 
Works. What would thofe Farmers do todrefs their Land, 

, that live too far from London^ or other City, or Town, if 
it was not for Sheep- Dreffing? Or what could thofe poor 
~ Farmers do, that have not wherewithal to buy Hand- Dref- 
fing, for manuring their Land, if it was. not for Sheep- 
Folding ? In fliort, the Dreffing of Land, by Folding of 
Sheep, is one main Suppbrt of the Country, as it is next to * 

^ the Land itfelf, and the Ploughihg and Sowing of it, the chief 
Means of our plentiful Crops of Grain and Graffes. 

The Management of a careful^ diligent Shepherd^ in the 
Folding of bis Sheep^ in Vale^ or Chiltern Lands.SvuMEK 
Folding of Sheep, as I faid, agrees with moft Sorts of Earth 
in Great Britain^ whether they be of the Vale or Chiltern 
Sort, and therefore it is of the greateft Confequencc to Farmer* 
to make ufe of it in the moft advantageous Manner. . in 
Vales, in Summer-Time, their Sheep feldom have any other 
Meat but what they can get in their Fallow-Fields, in 
Lanes, and on Commons, which though in long, hot, dry 
Seafons, their Grafs is very (hort, yet as their Ground is com- 
monly of the richeft Soil in the Kingdom, their Grafs has a 
Spirit in it, of the moft feeding, fattening Nature, infomuch 
that with only fuch a Bite of Grafs, they *11 carry on thcix 
Folding, with large Flocks, throughout a Summer, and do 
it fo well, at once>folding over their Ground, that they fel- 
dom fail of having the largeft Crops of Grain by it. But in . 
Chiltern Land, we take a different Method, in feveral Re- 
fpedfe, from their neceffitous Vale Way of doing it, and that 
is by keeping our Flocks In our inclofcd Fallow Field, to eat 
and keep down the Growth of Weeds ; and here in fome 
large inclofed Farms, the Sheep get near a fourth Part of 
their Living, for as foon as the Sheep are let out of their 

^ Ff2 ¥^V4, 
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Fold, We drive (hem into an inclofed Fallow Fiela,thctcJ to fe^ 
tillaboutTwo orTfiree o'Clock in the Afternoon, then briiig 
them into a Field of Clover, or of Trefoil, or of Reygrafe, 
where they ftay eating till Ni^ht, when we put them 
into the Fold, which we every Day ihift oh a frefh Piece 
of Ground ; or if there be not Meat enough for them in 
the Fallow Fields, we drive them to a Common, or about 
Lanes, to feed, till Baiting-time, on Clover, Trefoil, or 
Reygrafs ; or in cafe we have no artificial Grafs for them^ 
we generally have green Thetches, fown on Purpofe to bait 
them in ; upon any of which green Meats, we commonly 
feed them till they get a Bellyful, if a Bdlyixil is to be 
jgot i for, Without a Bellyful, their Dung and Stale will 
prove a poor Drefling, and, very probably, deceive the 
Farmer of his expe£led good Crop of Grain. But this is 
not all, for if a Shepherd is a careful and dilFgent one, he'U 
fold his Sheep in fuch a Manner, as to do the Ground much 
Service, and yet not hurt his Sheep. To anftver this, he 
muft not fold them in a wet Time, on any Ground, efpe- 
cially in Vale, or wet, Chiltern Ground, becaufe this Sort 
being naturally wet, it is the fponer made fo, and then the 
Sheep will make Holes in it by the Tread of their Feet, that 
will let in the rainy Water, and four it, and greatly da- 
mage it : So in drier, Chiltern Lands, a Shepherd fhould 
be very cautious of folding Sheep in wet Weather, for tho' 
the Damage of folding them here, is not quite of that per- 
nicious Confequence, as it is in Vales, yet it may hurt 
both Ground and Sheep. Again, it fometimes happens, 
that, on an Evening, the Weather may appear fine and 
clear, and yet heavy Rains may fell in the Night, to the 
Prejudice of both Ground and Sheep : In this Cafe, a good 
Shepherd ought to get up in the Night-time, and let his 
Sheep out of the Fold, for avoiding that Mifchief which 
might attend their being confined in fuch Weather. A 
Shepherd, that is now working for me, is fo careful a Man< 
that he has many Times in a Year, rofe out of his Bed, 
to let his Flock out of the Fold, for preventing this Sort of 
Damage j a Damage, that fometimes may do a Flock more 
Harm, in one Night's 1 ime, than they may recover in 
many Days, if at all; for it fubjeds Sheep to catch fuch a 
Cold, that may bring them under the Gripes or Colick, 
^ Fever, and Lofs of Appetite, ^c, ^c. and alfo be the 
Means of breeding the Red-water, if not the Pelt-Rot. 
And if the true Reafon of fome Diftempers in Sheep, were 
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known, I don't fuppofe, but that fuch ill Management of 
a Flock's being clofely confined, in a Fold or Pen, a whole 
Night, while great Rains fall on them, would prove the 
very efficient Caufe of them. 

Afecond Account by this Author^ for folding Sheep to the 

£^eateji Advantage in Vale or Chi Item Countries^—- As Vale 
and is generally of a richer Sort than poor or Chiltern Land, 
it does not require to be folded fo thick as that j therefore, 
where eight Hurdles in each Square, thirty-two in all, are 
made ufe of in a Chiltern Country, in Vales, they add four 
or more, for the fame Number of Sheep, and fet their Fold 
in a long Square ; becaufe their Ridge, Half-Acre, and 
whole Lands, lie in fuch Form. In the Vale df Aylejbury^ 
they never begin Folding till Aprils on their fallow Common- 
Fjeld Land, and continue it only till about Allhollantidej 
without feeding their Sheep with any dry Meat in the Fold ; 
but in dry, Chiltern, inclofed Land, many Farmers fold all 
the Winter ai well as Summer : And fo univerfal a Dreffing 
is the Sheep-Fold, that no Sort of Dung, nor Manure, ex- 
ceeds it, confidering its fcrviceable Ufes in the feveral Shapes 
we Farmers employ it in. But above all, it is of the great- 
eft Service to the Vale Farmer ; for by it, and the Afiif- 
tance of the Stable, the Farm-rYard, the Cow-Houfc, the 
Hog-Sty, and the Figeon-Houfe Dung, Thoafands of them 
carry on their Vale Farming, without being at a Halfpenny 
Charge in buying any .auxiliary Dreffings and Manures, it 
IS true, that the Vale Farmer cannot carry on a Winter- 
Folding in the Field, as the Chiltern Farmer can ; yet, 
even in Winter, his Sheep can make rich Dung of his 
Straw, in the Farm- Yard, or in fome other Place ; and 
this in large Quantities, for dreffing his Barley- Land. Again, 
the Vale Farmer enjoys a Compenfatibn for being deprived 
of a Winter Fold, by the natural Richnefs of his Ground ; 
which exceeds in Goodnefs, as I faid, moft, or all, our 
Chiltern Land ; and therefore they commonly have the big- 
geft Crops of Grain at the leaft Expence. We Chiltern 
Farmers only outdo them by having thofe Crops in our 
inclofed Fields, which they cannot have in their open ones, H (* 
as Turnips and artificial Graffes, ^c. 

The Example of a notable Chiltern Farmer^ who bought in 
Lambs in Winter^ for making folding Sheep of them the fol- 
lowing Summer. — I know a Farmer in our Chiltern Coun- 
try, that rents a Farm about feventy or eighty Pounds a 
Year, confifting chiefly of gravelly, chalky, and dry loamy 
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Soils, that lies fome of it in open Fields, atid fome of it iil 
Inclofures, whereon, with the Help of a Common, he keeps 
about three hundred Wether Sheep ; and his Way of mak- 
ing them anfwer to the greateft Profit is, ^y buying in 
Lambs, either at Michaelmas^ or at Allhollantide^ or at 
Candlemas. Thofe that he buys in at Michaelmas or AllhoU 
lantide^ he takes Care that they be forward, grown, ftout 
Lambs, for their being the better able to eat Straw, and 
withftand the Severity of liard Winter Weather, well know- 
ing that a poor Lamb will pine, and be ftunted, before 
they'll eat Straw, and withftand the Severity of hard Win- 
ter Weather \ and if a Lamb falls away, and is ftunted the 
firft Year, he feldom makes a good Sheep afterwards. It is 
for this Reafon, that this notable Farmer is feldom or ne- 
ver without a Crop of Tumfps provided for this Purpofe, 
wherewith to feed his new-bought-in Lambs all the Winter 
and Spring Seafon; and in Cafe deep Snows, or 'other hard 
Weather happens, he then brings his Lamts into his Yard, 
and feeds them with Straw every Night, and, in the Day- 
time, he lets them fcratch among his Turnips ; and if they 
are ftrong and hearty, they'll work hard and get a Bite, 
when a Wether Lamb will go without either of them, and 
thus ftarve and die : But when ftrong, well-grown Lambs 
feed on Turnips in the Day-time, and on Straw at Night, 
they'll thrive and grow even in Winter and in the Spring, 
and be the fooner ready to become folding Sheep the very 
next Summer j becaufe fuch their dry Meat agrees well 
with the watery Turnip, and the Turnip with btraw ; for 
this Farmer hardly is ever known to give thefc forward 
bought-in Lambs any Hay, which obliges them to eat 
Straw. And now I am mentioning Straw, I have to obfervc 
to my Reader, that, in my Opinion, many Farmers are 
wrong in giving their Lambs Straw, .as it firft comes out of 
the Barn after Thrafliing ; becaufe, in this Condition, it is 
rather too hard for their tender Mouths, and, confequently, 
in fome Degree, difcourages them from eating enough of 
it to do them good ; for, at beft, a Lamb, the firft Year, 
f- does not care to feed on Straw : Therefore, whether it be 
Wheat, Barley, Oat, or Feafe-Straw, Thetch-Straw, or 
Bean-Straw, the three firft Sorts in particular ought to be 
thrafti'd over a fecond Time, to foften it, and fit it the bet- 
ter for inviting the Lambs to eat it with a willing Appetite. 
1 am fenfible, that it is the Praftice of fome good Hufband- 
m^tiy after their Wheat-Straw is thrafhed, to make a Cock 
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or Mow of it in their Barn, or abroad, in order to maga- 
zine and keep it in Store till a leifure Time happens t3 
thrafh it over-again, for making it the more tender, that 
their CoWw (the younger Sort efpecially) may eat it agreea- 
bly eafy ; and yet not regard doing the fame for their Lambs 
and young Sheep. Wheat-Straw is the hardeft of Straw, 
and if it is not doublv thralhed, it is fomewhat unfit for 
Lambs and Sheeps eating it ; for, at beft« it is the Straw 
they leaft love, and what they do eat of it, is chiefly its 
Knots : And as to thofe Lambs he buys in at Candlemas,^ it 
is a Time when Grafs and Turnips are, for the moft Part, 
^aten off by Cattle, or rotted by the Froft : In this 
Cafe, fuch late bought-in Lambs fhould have the beft of 
Hay given them, if not Peafe or Bran befide^, in a Trough, 
to keep them in good Order againft Summer-Folding, f 
have alfo further to obferve, that, as all Lambs generally 
fhift, and get two broad Teeth between Chrijlmas and Mid^ 
fummer^ it muft go the harder with many of them, to feed 
on the Bite of very fliort Grafs, or to feed on Straw in the 
. Spring-Time ; therefore Hay is the more necefTary to ac- 
company Turnips or Grafs ^t this Seafon, if a Perfon would 
have his Lambs kept in good JFlefli and Heart, for a Sum- 
mer-Folding ; for a hearty Sheep will feed heartily, and get 
a Bellyful, where a little, poor, ftunted one, muft go with- 
out it, becaufe a ftout Sheep will certainly beat and piifli 
away its inferior, cat the better Meal, and ftale and dung 
the more, to the greater enriching of the Ground they are 
folded on. Thus, by his buying in Lambs before and after 
Winter, and folding them as Sheep, and fatting them af- 
terwards. This Farmer, as well as others that do the fame, 
get fometimes more by their Sheep, than by their Corn ; 
therefore, that Author, that calculated, and faid, without 
Exception, that fowing of artificial Grafs, and eating by 
Sheep, the Grafs is as much worth as their Dung, ^is wrong ; 
for as thefe Graffes are commonly fown only on that Ground, 
that would otherwife lie fallow, it does not dcferve to b? 
called a Lofs, but a Profit, 
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1*16 Folding Sheep //^ Winter^ 

The gnat Benefit accruing to Chiltern Farmers^ by tbetr fajti^ 

ing Sheep in Irinter. 

IT is true, that Spring and Autumn Folding of Sheep in 
Vales and Chiltern Countries, generally ends about All- 
^lantide^ becaufe the Weather, by this Time, oftentimes 
comes in fo hard, as to make it not worth whil6 to carry it 
on longer, unlefs we can give the Sheep fuch a plentiful 
Feed as to enable them to withftand the Severity of it. Thfe, 
indeed, few pretend to do in Vale, wet Groupds, becaufe 
as the dreffing Ground with Sheep's Dung, is but a cold, 
thin Sort of Dreffing, it will not agree with their Land in 
the Winter Seafon ; for if Sheep were confined here in 4 
Fold, at this Time of Year, they would ftolch the Ground, 
daub their Feet and Bodies, catch cold, and, in ifbol-t, do the 
Land and them more Harm than Good. But the Cafe is other- 
wife in moft Parts of Hertford/hire, and other Chiltern Counr 
tries, where our Soil is of a fandy, gravelly, chalky, and gf- 
a dry, loamy Nature ; for thefe Conveniencies give us Chil- 
tern Farmers a valuable Opportunity to fold our Fields air 
moft throughout a mild, dryifh Winter. But to do this. 
Straw alone will not anfwer ; there muft be a plentiful Pro- 
vifion made of proper Food, by getting a fufficient Quan- 
tity of it ready for feeding Sheep with it all the Winter 
and Spring ; accordingly we, in Summer, fow as many of 
our inclofed Fields, as we can fpare, with Turnip-Seed for 
this Purpofe; and having Crops of this moft ferviceabfe 
Root, our Shepherds ftiift their Folds every Night on a frefh 
Parcel of them, and, in the Morning, bring the Sheep in- 
to the Straw- Yard, for to feed and bait them here for three 
or four Hours ; at the End of which, he drives them into 
the Fields, or on a Common, to graze and pick up what 
Meat they can find againft Night, when they are folded 
again : Thus we proceed folding our Store-Sheep, Night af- 
ter Night, all the Winter, except in fnowy and rainy Wea- 
ther. This they cannot do but in few Vale Grounds, be- 
caufe they dare not fow Turnips on their ridge, wet, black, 
loamy. Vale Lands ; it is true, they may get Crops of Tur- 
nips on them, (if their Earth is not too rich, for if it i$, 
the Turnip will turvlivlo Lit.^^> wSk \x^\.^^^\a\\ l?ut wba^ 
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will be the Confequence of it i It will, inftead of improV* 
ing their Land, fpoil it, and this for feveral Years together 
afterwards ; becaufe, although they may draw their Tur- 
nips, and feed their Sheep dry with them on Meadow Ground, 
yet the Holes that the Turnips leave behind them, will 
fo lodge the Waters, as to four their Land, breed Weeds, 
and much leflen feveral of their Crops of Grain, that pre- 
fently fucceed fuch their Turnip Crops ; whereas, by our 
occupying dry, chiltern Land, we have an Opportunity to 
improve it, by Turnips, in a high Degree, and this by more 
than one Sort of Management of 1 urnip Crops. I faid 
before, that we fhift our Fold every Night, to give our 
Store-Sheep frefh Bites of Turnips ; but then it may be 
aiked, what we do with the ofFal Turnips, or thofe 
Orts or Pieces left uneat by them ? To this I anfwer, that, 
after we have brought our Sheep into the Straw- Yard, and 
turn'd them to graze afterwards into the Fields, we bring 
them, in the ilSternoon, into the Turnip- Field, and there 
let them feed on thefe offal Pieces of Turnips, that are 
pick'd up on Purpofe for them, till Night, that we fold 
them on more frefh Turnips ; and fo on, till a whole Field 
is eaten up. This is one Way of double-dreffing the Ground, 
by the Feed of Store-Sheep on Turnips : But the following 
Method is another Way of doing it. Where Sheep are to 
be fatted on Turnips for Sale, many of our moft judicious, 
diligent Farmers, feed their Store-Sheep with them, as well 
as their fatting Sheep in the fame Field, and thereby double-* 
drefs their Land for Grain ; for, as the fatting Sheep ad- 
vance, in feeding openly on a frefh Bite of Turnips, the 
Store-Sheep follow, by being every Night confined in a Fold, 
on a Parcel of their Orts, that are dtily pick'd up for them. 
Again, as Turnips feldom lafl till Trefoil, or Clover-Grafs, is 
grown high enough to become a Feed for their Sheep, in 
the Spring-time of the Year, many of our Chiltern Farmers, 
make a prudential, timely Provifion, for feeding their Sheep 
after their Turnip-Crops are eaten off ; and this we do by 
fowing Rye in Auguji^ that it may get an early Head for 
feeding Sheep when Turnips are gone ; and this it may do, 
if a right Management attend the Crops ; To this End, I 
will fuppofe the Turnip-Crops lafl throughout Marchy and 
that the Rye will be nt to turn Sheep into in Jpril 5 and 
when the oheep have done feeding here, the Trefoil, or 
Clover, may be ready for baiting them, or the Winter 
Thetches that were fown about Michaelmas ^ may come in 
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ko be fed by Store-Sheep, the latter End of Jprliy dr fl» 
Beginning of May^ and fo on. Sheep may be fed and fold- 
ed, by fuch Feedings, all a mild, dryifh Winter and Spring, 
till Summer comes, for giving our Farmers an Opportunity 
to feed fuch our Sheep then, on our Fallow Grounds or On 
Commons, for carrying on the folding, and dreffing our 
Plow'd Lands. Thus, all the Year, to the faving of much 
Expence in buying Hand-Dreffings, and bringing them 
home from confiderable Diftances, we carry on the Folding 
of our Sheep : But if Turnips, Rye, Thetcbds, Trefoil^ 
Reygrafe, or Clover^ happen to be a fcanty Crop in the 
Spring-time^ we then give our Store-Sheep fome Hay every 
Night in the Fold, to compenfate the Lofs, and make up this 
Deficiency, or Want of a Bellyful of Turnips, Rye,Thetchcs, 
Reygrafs, or Clover, or Cole, elfe it may occaiion the 
Death of many of them ; for as, in the Spring-time, the 
Ground is commonly cold and wettifh, if thefe Creatures are 
not kept up in good Heart, it muft, in Courfe, becon^ fa* 
tal to them. 

Of various Sorts of Hurdles ^ and their Ufes in Folding of 
Sheep, — This Article is not one of the leaft 1 write on, 
becaufe it is of great Service to Farmers, for having their 
folding Hurdles in that right Order, as beft ferves their In- 
tereft to fold their Sheep in. There are clofe-made Hurdles, 
and open-made Hurdles. In our chiltern, inclofed Fields 
of Hertfordjhire^ where the Hedges fland thick, we make 
ufe of the five-floated open Hurdle, as thinking there is no 
Occafion here for the clofe Hurdle, where fuch Fences break 
oft' much of the Violence of boifterous Winds ; befides, as 
our Lands, in Chiltern Countries, are of a dry Nature, 
Sheep, even in Winter, are not fubjefl: to ftolch, and daub 
their Feet and Bodies, as in low, wettifh. Vale Grounds : 
But, in fuch Vale Lands, the Cafe is otherwife, efpecially 
where they lie in open common Fields, as moft of them do. 
The fame Kxcefs of Winds blow alfo in fome dry, large, opca 
Fields, and the more, where the Land lies on Hills : In both 
which laft Situations, the clofe Hazel-rodded Hurdles arc 
now much in Ufe ; and, indeed, are an excellent Sort to 
break off the cold bleak Winds, and other Weather, from 
the Sheep, as they lie confined all Night in a Fold j for, 
indeed it is enough for the poor Creatures to endure the 
Chill of the Earth, and not to fufFer befides, the Violence 
of Winds, Rain, Snow, and Hail. The next Sort of 
Hurdle is the five-floated open Hurdle, drawa with Furze- 
Stalks, 
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Stalks, which fome of the more [dexterous Workmen will 
fo cleverly perform, by weaving them in and out through 
the Sloats, that they'U make a clofe Hurdle of this open 
one. The third Sort of Hurdle is likewife an open one, 
drawn with WheatrStraw 5 which, after the Ears are taken 
ofF from it, the Straw becomes fomewhat like Reed ; and 
where it is well woven about the Sloats, it will prove a very 
clofe, and yet not a very heavy Hurdle, that will, like that ^ 
drawn with Furze, laft two or three Years, for folding 
Sheep with. Now the Ufie of thefe Sort of Hurdles is this : 
In Vales, you muft know, they don't fold their rich, black, 
marly Land fo thick, as we do our poorer, drier, chiltern , 
Land; therefore, to about an hundred Sheep, thirty-two open 
Qurdles to make a Fold, is allowed here, whereof ten of 
them are generally drawn with Furze or Straw, whereas, in 
our Chiltern Country, we make ufe of about twenty-eight, 
all open Hurdles, to that Number of Sheep ; and where 
thefe clofe-drawn Hurdles are thus made, they are every 
Night fet to the Windward of the Fold, in order to break 
off the Wind and Weather in fome Degree, and leffen 
their Violence in Defence of the folded Sheep : So that about 
one-third Part of the Fold is compofcd of clofe Hurdles, 
and all the reft with open Hurdles : And thus, the Meat 
cat in the Day-time, by the Sheep, does them the more * 
Good in the Night; beiides their Bodies being kept fome^. 
what drier and warmer than they would be if fome of the 
Hurdles were not drawn ; a Frz&icQ carried on in feveral 
Countries, as well as in the Vale of AyUJbury ; However, 
in my Opinion, this Piece of Hufbandry is not yet extend- 
ed to its proper Length ; if it was, they would draw every 
open Hurdle with Furze, or with reedy Wheat-Straw ; then 
let the Wind fhift and come any Way, every Hurdle would 
ftand right for breaking off its Force, as the rodded Hurdles 
do. Nor have they any Objeftion againft this, but that it is 
more chargeable and troublefome to move fuch drawn Hur- 
dles every Night, than it is the open Sort, Again, if thi^ 
my Hint is not accepted, I here propofe another, which is, 
that if only three or four drawn Hurdles, more or lefs, arQ 
fet every Night in the Middle-part of the P^old, they will 
be fomewhat ferviceable to break off, and leffen the Fierce- 
ijefs of the Weather from the Sheep. Thus, the Number 
of drawn Hurdles are a little increafed, and yet will an-- 
fwer, in a great Degree, the End of fecuring the Sheep from 
$Jie ViolcftCQ pf Storms, and caufing them to eat vvhat Meat 
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IS allow'd them in the Fold, with the better Appetite, for 

doing them the moft Good. 

Folding Sheep in the Weji-Country, — Here, as I hinted 
before, they always make ufe of rodded Hurdles, Summer 
and Winter, bec^ufe much of their Land lies high and dry, 
in open Fields, or in Downs ; and as each of their chiefeft 
Farmers folds his numerous Flock, even enough to drefe 
an Acre, or near an Acre of Ground at once, fome of 
them have feveral Racks of Hay, within their large, rodded 
Fold, that proves a fecond Fence, to break off the Winds 
and Weather from their Sheep ; for, as the Racks ftand, 
the Sheep have the Liberty to feed on the warm Sides of 
them, and, at the fame Time, add a Benefit to their Fold- 
ing, by the offal Hay they pull under their Feet in feeding ; 
for on this they pifs and dung, which being afterwards waft- 
ed by the Weather, and pull'd into the Earth by the Worms, 
it enriches their Plow'd Lands to a great Degree. And, 
indeed, 1 cannot fee, but that the Example of my own 
Pradlice may be likcwife ferviceable to others, who occupy 
dry, chiltern Ground ; which is the fcattering a little Straw 
upon it every Night, in the Winter-tinie, for the Sheep to 
pifs and dung on it, and to keep their Bodies from the Chill 
of cold, wet Lands j for, by great Rains in the Winter, 
and Spring-time efpecially, any of our inclofed Fields arc 
in this Condition : And thus Sheep and Lambs may be 
made to fold Arabic Land in Winter and Spring Weather, 
and yet kept from the Chill of Rains and bleak Winds. 
But as to their Folding of Sheep in Vales, few, as I faid, can 
do it, without fpoiling their Land, and killing their Sheep ; 
for here they have enough to do to keep them alive and in 
Health, throughout a hard Winter, in their Farm Yards j 
therefore they make ufe of Sheep-Cribs, that are made with 
only two Side-Boards, ten Feet long, and three fhort ones 
acrofs y one nailM at each End, and one in the Middle of it, 
that arc a Foot in Breadth, for holding Hay, that the Sheep 
inay eat it without daubing and dirting it with their Feet. 
Eut if Vale Lands are folded in Winter, it muft be thofe 
that are of the dry Sort ; for, in fome Vales, there are 
fandy, gravelly, and dry, loamy Soils, as well as black, 
wot, loamy Sorts ; and here a drawn Fold may be made 
ufe of all, or moft Part of a Winter, to a Farmer's great 
Advantage, as it is done about Leighton-Buzzard^ Brick" 
hilU V/oohurn^ and in fome other Parts of this Vale of Ay- 
Icjlury^ where they fow Turnips, and feed their Sheep and 
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fold on them, by thefe drawn, or rodded Hurdles ; which 
laft Sort are made by fome of the more ingenious Shep- 
herds, with Hazel-Rods of fix Years Growth ; for, at this 
Age, they'll bend, and are full ftrong enough for this Pur- 
pofe, to be twifted about four Stakes or Legs, whofe bot- 
tom Parts are to be drove into the Earth at each Removal, 
, and are fo clofe woven, that a Hare cannot get through 
them, nor a Sheep leap over them. 

An Account of a very malicious ASiion^ committed by a CoU 
lar- Maker ^ on a neighbouring Farmer"* s Flock of Sheepy by 
letting three hundred of them out of a Fold in the Night-timey 
hy which fifty of them were hoved and died, — This hardly 
to be paralleird, malicious Action, was committed by a 
Collar-Maker, on his Neighbour's Flock of Sheep, merely 
out of Revenge, becaufe the Farmer pounded his Horfe for 
the Damage he had done in eating of his green Corn ; which 
happened in this Manner : The Collar-Maker having but 
very little Land that he plow'd of his own,, could not well 
keep his Horfe on the fame in the Summer-time, as his 
Land lay in a common open Field ; and, for this Reafon^ 
he was necefEtated either to hire Grafs-Ground, or to turn 
his Horfe ipto the Road or Lanes of the Parifh, to pick up 
what Grafs, or feed on what Shoots or Leaves of Hedges 
he could come at : But this covetous Tradefman chofe the 
latter, and run the Rifque of his Horfe's getting into neigh- 
bouring Grounds ; which villainous Refolution, occafioned 
the following Damage. In the Parift, where this happened, 
moft of their common Fields lie next to Road-'ways and 
Lanes, that have very few Hedges about them to keep oft' 
Cattle, fo that the Safety of their Crops of Grain, lies chief- 
ly on the Care of Howards and Shepherds, to prevent the 
Damage of Cattle. Accordingly, this Collar-Maker's Horfe. 
was taken up, on being found feeding on this Farmer's green 
Wheat, but was not pounded for this firft Trefpafs, as the 
good-natured Farmer defigned it only for a Warning to the 
Collar-Maker, not do the like again ; but, notwithftand- 
ing this firft Trefpafs, and this firft Warning, he let his 
Horfe range abroad for a Living, as he had done before, till 
he had done the like Damage ; yet this Farmer did not 
take his Advantage even of this fecond Trefpafs ; for, as I 
am inform'd, he only defir'd the Collar-Maker to keep his 
Horfe up, and he would excufe what^was paft : But all this 
lenitive Ufage did not prevail with this impudent Collar- 
f/iaiixxy to confine his Horfe -, for^ without paying any Re- 
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prd to the Damage his Horfe had done, he gave him the. 
fame Liberty as before, to feek his Living where he could 
£nd it ; till, at laft, he was taken up by this Farmer's Ser- 
vant, put into the Pound, and made to pay, for three 
fcveral Damages, only five Shillings. Now this A&ion of 
the Farmer's, in making the Collar-Maker pay five Shillings, 
notwithflanding the Greatnefs of the Damage, and the Mo* 
deratenefs of the Sum, fo exafperated the Collar-Maker, 
that he immediately ftudied Revenge, how he might hurt the 
Farmer in his Goods ; and he put his wicked Defign in £xe^. 
cution accordingly ; for, in the Night-time, he opened a 
Hurdle of the Fold, wherein was at leaft three hundred 
Sheep (for this Farmer rented the biggeft Farm in the Pa-^ 
rilh) and let the whole Flock range where they would : And 
as the Sheep were at Liberty, they fed on high-grown Cur- 
lock, that grew in the adjacent Fallow Lands ; and here 
they fed till fifty of them became fwell'd or boved, and died 
on the Spot. Next Morning, ilri£l Enquiry was made about 
the Neighbourhood, for the Malefador, but none could be 
difcovcrcd, till fopie Time after, when this Collar-Maker 
(who was vehemently fufpe<fted of having done this horrid 
A^ftion) being clofely tax'd about it, confefs'd he was the 
Adlor, and did the Mifchief, in Revenge for his being made 
to pay five Shillings for the Damage his Horfe did. Con- 
feilion being thus made, the Farmer demanded of the Col- 
lar-Maker, the Sum of thirty-five Pounds, accounting each 
Wether Sheep fo lofl, worth fourteen Shillings : This, the 
Collar- Maker, at firfl, refufed to pay ; but being threatned 
with a Law-Suit, he complied, and paid every Farthing of 
that Sum. — ^Now to make Remarks o(i this Cafe, J have to 
fay, That Callock, or Curlock, is a conimon Field Weed, 
carrying a yellow feedy Head on it, much like that of a 
Turnip when in its feedy Growth ; is one of the worfl of 
Weeds in the Field, becaufe it grows in chalky, loamy, 
gravelly, and clayey Lands, amongfl all Sorts of Grain, 
and in many Crops of It fo plentiful, that, at fome Diftance, 
a Field of green Corn is hardly to be feen, for the infinite 
Number of yellow-headpd Curlock Plants. But, of all 
Ground, none fo well agrees with Curlock, as the chalky 
Sort ; and this was the very Soil the Curlock grew on, when 
the Sheep eat it, and were killed by it : For this Curlock, wheii 
it has got into a rank Growth in Aprils May^ and June^ 
has fuch a hoving, or fwelling Quality in it, that it is very 
dangerous to let Sheep feed among it any long Time ; thercr 
foxQ Shepherd?, Vf\veu vYve^ t^^^ tJwiw ^V^'^ ^w it^ as it 
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grofrs amoiigft Field Horfe-Beam, begin betimes to }et their 
cheep crop it, before it has got high and rank ; and by often 
baiting them among their Beans, they keep it down, and 
fo prevent its having that hoving Quality in it ; which it 
would certainly have, if let alone to grow high. It is the 
fame Weed that grows alfo on Fallow Lands, before, and 
after plowing them ; but, as I faid, moftly on white Ground : 
And though this Ground is plowed to keep it down, yet it 
will foon be up again, efpecially after a warm Shower of 
Rain has fallen upon this loofe Earth. What Infatuation 
muft this Monfier be under, who, to fatisfy an unjuft^ 
malicious Revenge, run a moft pregnant Rifque of killing 
three hundred valuable Store-Sheep, and ruining a diligent, 
honeft Farmer? For it might, very probably, have occa- 
fioned the Farmer to break, and the Landlora to lofe moft 
of his Rent. Hence I am led to obferve, further, the Ne- 
ceiSty there is for a Law to be made in Favour of Farmers, 
becaufe our Cattle, Grafs, Corn, Fruit, Trees, Hedges^ 
and moft of other Goods, are more expofed to the Rapine 
of Thieves, and the Damage of evil Neighbours, than the 
Goods of Tradefmen, or any other Perfons are, as ours are 
in diftant Fields, where any may have free Accefs in the 
Night-time, to our Hurt, if not Kuin ; but chiefly, in Har- 
veft-time, when our Wheat is ftole, while we, tired with 
hard Labour, are fleeping in our Beds. It is, therefore, much 
to be wifhed, that Juftices of the Peace were impowered 
to inSiA double, or treble Punifhment on all Perfons that 
rob) or any Ways damage a Farmer — Who is truly faid to 
be the Man that pays all. — This Cafe brings to my Me- 
mory, the [wicked Refolution, a moft barbarous Villain 
took to ruin a Farmer, which he e(Fe£ted, by robbing and 
damaging him, while he rented a Farm of forty Pounds a 
Year, at Hudnel^ within a Mile of my Houfe ; infomuch^ 
that the honeft Man was difcouraged carrying on the Farm- 
ing Buiinefs, and therefore betook himfelf to the keeping 
of a Publick»Houfe, not for Want, becaufe he bought a 
Houfe with a little Land to it, at Bujhy in Hertford/hire^ 
afterwards ; but becaufe this Rogue, who lived near this 
Farmer, took all Opportunities to diftrefs him in his 
Abfence ; and what he could not do by Day, he did by 
Night, in order to make him quit the Farm he held, for 
giving a Relation of this Day-Labourer's an Opportunity 
to come into it : And, accordingly, he efFefted his De- 
iign fo far, as to caufe the Farmer (as I faid) to re- 
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move and let his Kinfman take the Farm. But obfervtf 
what DeftruAion followed the Wickednefs of thb Day-La- 
bourer, and this fucceeding Tenant. The Day-Labourer, 
as he was drawing, or working, in a Chalk-Pit, near Tat-^ 
ternel in Bedford/hire^ notwithfending the Precaution given 
him by his Fellow- Workmen, that if he did not immedi- 
ately defift digging, the Chalk Arch would coflt and 
fall on him, this wretched Man, inftead of tal^g this 
Warning, fwore, he would have the other Stroke, which, 
while he was doing, fo great a Quantity of Chalk fell on 
him, that mafh'd his Body, and kill'd him in an Inftant : 
And as to the Farmer, he went on in a lofing Condition i 
for, by his clandefiinely taking! a Farm over another 
Man's Head, it did not profper with him ; for, in a little 
Time, he broke, and came to be a Day-Labourer himfelf. 
Another Example of premeditated Malice was a£ted in our 
Parilh of Little Gaddejden^ by a Day-Labourcr, who hav- 
ing a Pique againft one of our Farmers, cut the Sinews of 
a valuable Horfe's Thigh, in the Night-time, [While he was 
in a diftant Field at Grafs, and utterly fpoiled him. 

Tlye Advantage of folding Sheep on new- f own Corn,—^As 
no Improvement of Ground comes up to the common Way 
of Hulbaiidry, it highly concerns all Farmers, that prac- 
tifc Farming out of the Drill Way, to enjoy as much of 
dreiling their Land with Sheep as pofSble ; to which Pur- 
pofe, fuch Dr effing fliould be carried on, and obtainM both 
before and after the Wheat and Barley, ^c, is fown. As 
to the making Ufe of it before the fowing of Seed, I have 
already wrote fo much on it, that I have the lefs to fay 
here ; and now come to fhow how it ought to be carried 
on after the Grain is fown. As foon, therefore, as the Seed 
is fown, and the Field is in Order to receive the Fold, the 
Fold ought to be clapt on the fame Ground, and when 
moved every Night, the Sheep fhould be folded in the fame, 
and fo on till the Wheats Barley, ^c. is an Inch high ; and 
although the Sheep may nab and eat it, they'll do it little 
or no Harm, as they tread and fatten the Earth on and about 
the Roots of the Grain; on the contrary, they'll do it 
much Service : For, firft, if it be a chalky, fandy, gravelly, 
or other loofe Earth, the Sheep, by being confined thick la 
a Fold, on a fmall Quantity of Land, will fo tread the 
Surface, as to make the Seed and the Ground lie clofe to 
each other, by which the Seed will have a much greater 
Advantage of Growth, than if it lay loofer in the Earth. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, as the Seed lies in this clpfe Paftiwe, the Worni 
cannot have that free Accefs to hurt it, as it mightf have 
when the Earth lies loofe about it. Thirdly, by the Dung 
and Stale of the Sheep, and by the oily, offenfive Nature 
of their Wool, which alfo, in fonie Degree, afFedls the 
Surface' Earth, after Sheep have lain on it, and the Rains 
have wa^'d them into the Ground, not only the Worm is 
obliged to lie deep in it, for avoiding their unnatural b'cents 
and Taftcs ; but the Wheat and Barley is thereby greatly 
fertilized, and their Growth carried on in a moft flouriihing 
Condition, by their Virtue, even till Harveft; provided al- 
ways, and it ought to be yt^ell obferved, that fuch Folding 
on new-fown Seed, be carried on in dry, fair Weather, for 
if it was to be done in rainy, wet Weather, the Sheep 
would here do more Harm than Good, becaufe they would 
ftolch the Ground with their trlmplin^ on it, make 
Holes in it with their Feet, and thereby let in the Rains 
that would kill the Seed, four the Ground, and breed the 
Weed, to the Deftrudion, perhaps, of moft, if not of the 
whole Crop. It's true, indeed, that Fold-Dreffing of Land^ 
for improving of Crops of Grain, caufes the Crop to be a 
little later ripe, than if the Ground was drefled with Horfe, 
or Hog, or Fowl-Dung, &c. Yet this Deficiency is tho- 
roughly compenfated, by having the Land drefled with the 
Dung and Stale of Sheep, free of thofe noxious Weeds, which 
generally accompany Dungs from Stables, Hog-Styes, an<i 
Cow-Houfes, &c. Nor is there hardly any Land, but 
what the new-fown Seed on it, may be improved by the 
Fold 5 provided, as I faid, the Folding is begun immediately 
after the Seed is fown, and fair Weather happen^ while the 
fame is doing. 

The Advantage of folding Sheep dn hacked Ground ; with a 
further Account of the Difference between the Dung of Sheep j 
and the Dung ofHorfes^ &c. — The Folding of Sheep to the 
greateft Advantage, very much depends on the Judgment; 
and Difcretion of the Farmer. For Example : The Chil- 
terh Farmer finds, by true Experience, that when Sheep 
arc folded on Ground, newly hacked by the Plow, he re- 
ceives a great Advantage by it ; becaufe by folding on fuch 
Ground, the Dung and Stale of the folding Sheep is imme- 
diately covered by the Earth, whereby they ar6 not only 
better, and prefently mix'd with the Earth, but they are 
likewife much better fecured againft the attractive Power of 
the Sun, and the Drinefs of the Winds, than when their 
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Dung and Stale arc left only on the bare Surface, as tfitf 
are always done, when they are folded on Lands, plow'd 
in the Broad-Land Mode. Now, in Courfe, there will 7tr 
Queftion arife here. What is hacking of Ground ? To which 
1 anfwer, that it is a particular Form of plowing Ground, - 
and is what cannot be praftifed by thofe Farmers who occu- 
py Vale, Ridge Lands, and never plow them crofs-ways. 
flacking may be performed on chalky, gravelly, loamy, or' 
Clay Lands, provided they be fometimes plowed acrofs j 
and is what is done by many Farmers in Hertford/hire^ 
chiefly at the firft or fecond Stirree of Land : Suppofmg 
then, that the Ground is harrowed fmooth, we plow a Fur- 
row, and in coming back with the Plow, we turn the fame 
Furrow back again ; fo that though the Earth lies in the 
fame Place, as before it was difturb'd, yet the Land lies, 
by this Operation, in an uneven Pofture, and the Sheep, 
by treading it in the Fold all Night, treads it almoft even^ 
and thereby covers moft of the Dung and Stale they have 
difcharg'd while in the Fold ; and indeed it is an excellent 
Way of plowing Ground, to make it fine in a little Time. 
I have likcwife to fay, that tho' I call Sheep-dreiEng an 
excellent Sort (as it certainly is in the general) yet there is 
Room for an Exception, for, as I have before hinted, it is 
a cold Drefling ; and fo cold, that in the hard, frofty Year, 
of 1740, that Wheat-Land, which was drefs'd by the Fold, 
fufFer'd moft ; and that Wheat-Land, which was drefs'd 
by Dung, fared beft, becaufe it kept the Roots of the 
Wheat warm, prevented the Damage of the Froft, and 
caufed the Crop to flourifh, when many Crops, drefe'd by 
' the Fold, periftied ; or, at beft, they were but in a poor, 
thin Condition, at Harveft : For this Reafon, we fay, that 
Sheep- drefling lafts but one Year, when Dung lafts two, 
as the Vale Farmer finds true, by his Ridge-Land ; well 
knowing that his Bean-Crop has little or no Benefit from 
the preceding Year's Fold-drefling for Wheat or Barley, 
becaufe the Virtue of it is fpent in that one Crop. 

jt Proof of the Ignorance of fovie Farmers^ and of tbi 
Knowledge of others^ in the Folding of iS^^^^.— Notwith- 
standing, I beheve, I may fafely fay, that Hertfordjhin . 
is a County that praftifes Folding of Sheep, more than any 
one other County whatfdever ; yet, in a Part of the fame, 
not very far from Rickmanfworth^ there are feveral Farmers, 
who have always forborn to drefs their gravelly, loamy Soils 
hy the Fold, out^ of an Opinion that it would be to little 

or 
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^r Ro Purpofe, if they did ; and this Notion they retain'd, 
^iU about feven Years fince, that a Farmer took a Farm 

" among them, that had a better Judgnlent than they had ; 
for they faw that he hsid mor^ Grain, in one Year, by Fold- 
.dreffing, than his Predeceflbrs had in four, by not folding j 
which palpable Proof fo influenc'd them, that now fcveral 
of them cajry on the Folding of Sheep to their great Ad- 
vantage : Yet there may Miftakes be made, even in Folding 
of She^p, as may appear by what follows, viz. 

Why fVheat-Stiiches ought not to be folded on till the IVheat 
is up, — In 'writing on this Article, I confine my Pen to only 
the two-bout Stitch ; a Form, that moft Farmers in Hert- 

^ordjhire^ fow their Wheat in, becaufe the Seed is covered 
by four Furrows of Earth, and thereby the better defended 
againfl: the Extremity of Froft, Rains, Drought, and Da- 
;nage of Field-Fowls ; here a Farmer ought not to fold hia 
Sheep, till the Wheat has appeared above Ground, becaufe, 
in this Pofture, the Wheat-Seed lies deep in the Earth, and 
if Sheep are diredly folded on it, as foon as fown, they'll 
fo tread and faften the Ground, as to hinder the Wheat 
coming up, and then the Crop may be fpoiled ; wherefore 
the Sheep fhould not be folded on it, till the Wheat ap- 
pears above Ground ; This is contrary to what mSiy be done 
on broad Lands, for when Wheat is only harrowed in on 
broad Lands, it is perfe6Hy neceflary to clap the Fold on 
jthe fame, to tread in the Seed, and faften the Earth about 
it ; becaufe Wheat-Seed, fown in this Form, lies very 
fhallow : Here then may appear the DifFerepcc of Farmers 
Judgments ; feme will fold on their Wheat-Stitches, di- 
redlly after they are fown, others will forbear till the Wheat 
is above Ground ; but which is in the Right, my Reader 
may eafily judge. \ 

How a Farmer made more of his Hay^ by feeding his Sheep 

• with it all a IVinter^ than ne could by felling it \ and how^ 
by folding his Meadow Ground with two-toothed Sheep ^ he 
gets a double Profit by it, — This is the frugal Management 
of a very fmall Farmer, fohn Puttenham of Rinxell^ in the 
Parifh of Ivinghoe^ in the County of Bucks^ who living near 
Jvinghoe Common, keeps a confiderable Number of Sheep 
by the Help of the fame ; and to do it, he lets his Sheep 
go every Day, v/hen there is not a deep Snow on this 
Common, throughout a Winter, to pick up what Grafs 
they can find among the Furze and Fern that grow 
.on this Common j and nab and bite the End of the 
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Furxc, l^c. and every Night he fetches them home, to feed 
on Hay in a Fold, which he {hifts every fecond Night, on 
his Meadow Ground ; and fo he continues his Folding on 
all the Winter, to the enriching of it to a very great De- 
greei while his Sheep lie dry, and get their Bellyful of 
good Hay ; and alfo obfefves, to give a little Parcel of freih 
Hay to his Sheep in the Rack, juft before they go out of 
thj Fold to the Common, for, in the Morning, after they 
have ftalcd and dung'd, they'll be very thin : Thus, by 
feeding them on the Common, in the Day-time, and by a 
Rack of Hay in the Fold at Night, he thinks^ with a great 
deal of Reafon, his Sheep bring more Meat and Dung in- 
to his F6ld than they carry out. And what is further be- 
neAcial in this his Management, he reckons he gets another 
Profit, by thus feeding two-tooth'd Wether-bheep ; for, 
as he buys this Sort in at Michaelmas^ at about feven Shil- 
lings a-piccc, after keeping them a Winter, he thinks to 
fell them, the following Spring, or Summer, for ten Shil- 
lings a-piece, when they have four broad Teeth. — - 
A^ 5. The Reafon why he folds two Nights together on 
his Meadow, is, becaufp foldihg on Meadow won't an- 
fwer, unjefs it's done two Nights together. 

The Profit of Folding Ewe Sheep ^ and their Lambs ^ about 
Stutely.— -The Folding of Ewe Sheep, is certainly very pro- 
fitable to any Ground they are folded upon, if they have 
Fo(>d in Plenty allow'd them ; then indeed it is computed 
by fome, that twenty Ewe Sheep, will do more good to 
Xj'dwd in a Fold, than fome Wether Sheep can; becaufe. 
they'll cat more, ftale more, and dung more, than We- 
ther Sheep can : Befides which, the Pifs of a Ewe Sheep is 
more rank, and more in Quantity than that of a We- 
ther : Therefore it's thought, that the Pifs of Sheep does 
ten Times more Service to Land, than their Dung.— Some 
Farmers, about Stutely in Bucks^ keep all Ewe Sheep to 
breed Lambs and fold, for here is fome fandy, gravelly, 
hilly Earth, as well as low, wet Loams. When the Ewes 
have lamb'd, and the Lambs are got a little ftrong, they 
fold both Ewes and Lambs, till about a Fortnight after MU 
chaelmas ; and then they'll fell the old eft Ewes ofF with 
their Lambs, and keep the youngeft Ewes, and their Lambs 
on, for Storers. , 

The Management of Farmer Ives, in feeding and folding 

his Sheep in IVinter, ^This Farmer rented a Farm, of a- 

bout an Huijidrect a Year, in the P^rUh of E^diefbor^ugh^ m 
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the County of Bucks y confifting of chalky, gravelly, and 
' loamy Soils, which he chiefly drefs'd by the Sheep-fold, 
both in Summer and Winter. In Winter, if he has no 
Turnips, he drives his Sheep on the Common every Day, 
and, before Night, brings them into his Yard, and there 
feeds them with one Sort of Straw or other, out of ftand- 
jng Racks ; and folds them every Night throughout a Win- 
ter, unlcfs it rains hard at Folding-time ; but when he has 
Turnips, he alters this Method of managing his Sheep, that 
is to fay, when he has a Crop of Turnips take on his dry, 
hufky, hurlucky Land lying in open Fields, he folds, his 
Sheep on the fame all the Winter : For, you muft know, 
that this Farmer, though he has every Year, Turnips oa 
his good inclofed Grounds, yet he feldom feeds his Store- 
Sheep on thefe, becaufe he makes ufe of them for his fatting 
Sale-Sheep, and therefore fows fuch his poor, open-field 
Land, with Turnip-Seed, only for his Store-Sheep ; and if 
the Seed takes, the Ground is fo poor, that he feldom has 
more than Leaves, and fome little dwindling Roots ; how- 
ever, as he gets thefe , without the Charge of Hoeing, 
they come cheap, and ferve him to fold his Sheep on them 
all the Winter, with the Help of what Grafs they can pick 
up about the Commons, and fome Straw given them now 
and then. 

How Farmer Ives might carry on the Feeding and Folding 
cf his Sheep y in a better Manner than before-mentioned.-— 
rART of the Land that Farmer Ives rents, being, as I 
faid, a poor, hurlucky, white Sort, lying in the open Fields 
of Edlejboroughy he might improve it much better by fow- 
ing it with Weld-Seed, Rape-Seed, and Turnip-Seed, fown 
all together, than by fowing Turnip-Seed alone, becaufe there 
is a much greater Advantage belonging to this Manage- 
ment than the other ; for if thefe three Sorts of Seeds are 
fown in a Mixture all together, in the broad- caft Way of fow- 
ing them, they will agree very well, as they are much of 
the fame Size and Bignefs one as the other. To fow one 
Acre of Ground with them, you may mix four Quarts of 
Weld-Seed, with two Quarts of Rape-Seed, and one Quart 
of Turnip-Seed, to be fown on a fine, tilth Earth, made 
fo, by feveral previous Plowings and Harrowings ; and ob- 
ferve, that fuch Sowing fhould be twice in a Place, and har- 
rowing it, only once in a Place. This being done on a 
well-hearted Earth, in the Month of Augujl^ there needs 
po Expcnce of Hand-hocing them j for the Crop of the 
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Rapes and Turnips is to confift only in Leaves, that ar^ 
to be fed by Sheep or Lambs, or both, in the Winter foU 
lowing ; by which Means, their folding on the fame Land 
may be made greatly to enrich it, and fo as to caufe the 
Wt Id -Seed, that lies inaftive all the Winter, to grow and 
flour ifli into a very great and profitable Crop in the follow- 
ing Summer, after the Rapes and Turnip-Leaves are eaten 
oft, and the Folding of Sheep has been carried on all the 
Winter on the fame, by the Feed of them. Thus, while 
Sheep are dunging and fialing on the Weld-Seed, by their 
feeding on the 'I^urnip and Rape-Leaves, there is an Im- 
provement made of fowing all thefe three Sorts of Seeds j 
but as my Reader may be unacquainted with the Nature 
and Profit of Weld, 1 will here give him a little Sketch of 
its Explanation. — Mr. Trowell fays, at Page 31, in his new 
Treatife on Hufbandry, that this Weld, or Would, is 4 
rich Commodity, and beareth a long, greenfh, yellow 
Flower j it flour iflies in June^ and, in fome Places, it fowl 
itfclf, by gro\ving wild ; and, confidcring the little Charge 
of it, it brings great Profit to the Sower, it being of (b 
great Ufc in the Dying Trade, for their yellow Colour ; for 
it grows upon the pooreft Land, if it is light, not worth a 
Shilling an Acre. It muft be dry Land, and the Coft is 
but little in managing it 5 it requires but little Tillaging 
and Harrowing ; it may be fown (fays he) with your Barley 
or Oats ; or better, if the Corn is fown and harrowed firft ; 
this may be fown afterwards, and harrow'd in with a Bufli- 
Hurdle, or only rolled in. A Gallon of Weld-Seed fows 
an Acre. The Seed, thus fown, may grow up among 
Corn, and will be no Prejudice to it, becaufe it grows not 
faft the firfl Summer 5 but after the Corn is cut off", it muft 
be preferved, and the next Summer will be a very great Crop, 
When it begins to ripen, you are then to watch it, for if 
it is full ripe, it will fcatter out ; and if not ripe, it wOl 
make the Seed not pcrfe6i, nor your Stalk neither i there- 
fore Care muft be taken, both about the Seed, and its 
Ripening, as well as its Stalks ; and as foon as you perceive 
them ripe, pull it as you do Flax, by the Roots, f for this 
grows up much like Wheat) and bind it in Handfuls, and 
fet it to dry, until both Seed and Stalk is dry ; then carry 
it away to fome dry Place, that the Seed be not loft, till 
you get a Sale for it from the Dyers, who many times 
give a very good Price for it, and will go far to buy : 
It has been fold from three Pounds^ to twelve Pounds an 
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Acre, and more, if you keep it to March^ together with 
the Seed ; then get out the Seed, and it will fell for about 
ttn Shillings a Bufhel, or more, as the Market rifes or falls* 
The Stalk and Root are both ufeful, and muft go toge- 
ther, and gives the bright yellow, and lemon Colour. The 
beft Place for Seed is about Canterbury in Kent or Wye^ 
where you may fee both Land and Growth, It is fold by 
Weight often, at fo much a Hundred. — See more of Weld, 
in Page 47, in my third Volume of Modern Hujbandman. 

The yearly PraSfice of a Chiltern Farmer^ to make thi 
greateji Profit of his Sheep and Lambs y by Folding and others 

wife. This Farmer rents a large, inclofed, dry Farm 

in Hertfordjhire^ and makes it his yearly Praftice to draw 
^ ioff his Lambs from his Ewes, about A/i?y-Day, in order to 
wean them, and keep them up in Flefh ; for which Pur- 
pofe, he direftly puts his Lambs into his Oat- Field, for 
now the green Oats are high enough to afford them a Bite, 
and what they bite will do little, or no Damage, to them, 
but rather caufe the Oats to branch and flourifh the more | 
and after they have fed a while among the Oats, he (hifts 
their Living, by putting them into his Peafe Field, where, 
after they have filPd their Bellies, perhaps by nipping off 
Tome of the Pea-Heads, they'll then pick among the 
Weeds r And thus he weans thefe Lambs, and keeps them 
Feeding on green Meat in Plenty, till Sheering-time, when 
'they are admitted again into the Company of their Dams, 
that, by this Time, are intirely dry Sheep. Now here lies 
the Benefit of this Praftice, the Ewes he keeps within his 
inclofed Fields, and folds them by themfelves, and does tlic 
fame after the Lambs have rejoined them, and been wean- 
ed J when the Ewes being, by this, made dry Sheep of, they'll 
take Ram in Augiifl following ; whereas, if he lets the 
Ewes and the Lambs always go together, it might hinder 
the Ewes taking Ram in Time, if at all. And as to the 
Wether Sheep that this Farmer keeps, he keeps them on 
an adjacent Common, and folds them off it all the Sum- 
mer. It's true, that two feveral P'olds give the Shepherd 
the more Trouble, but, as he does it all for the fame 
Wages, it is no Lofs to the Mafter. And after he has fold- 
ed his Sheep till Allhollantide^ he draws the oldeft of them 
out, and fats them on Turnips : But 1 (hould have faid, 
be draws the oldeft Sheep out, as foon as his Harveft £orn 
is got home} and after they have been fed here fome lime. 
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to get a little Flefli on them, he puts them into his Turftip* 
Field at Allhollantide^ to fat for the Butcher. 

The Cafe of three neighbouring Farmers^ Jhewing how tiv4 
of them got Money ^ by keeping and folding Sheep^ while a 

third lofi Money by doing fo. To begin this Account, I 

have to fay, that thefe three Farmers, have all of them one 
and the fame Landlord, and each of them occupies one and 
the fame Sort of Ground, as Chalks, Gravels, and Loams ^ 
and whofe Rents are about feventy Pounds a Year each. 
One of them keeps three hundred Sheep, by the Help of 
his inclofed Fields, and that of a Common, adjoining to 
his Farm. The fecond, having not a fufficient Common 
to graze his Flock of tw^o hundred and fifty on, pays 
fo much a Year for an inclofed, poor Piece of Grafs Ground, 
containing about one hundred Acres, which anfwers his 
Purpof^ ; fo that both thcfc Farmers get Money apace, by 
their Sheep, and other Branches of Hufbandry. But the 
third Farmer, having very little common Ground, he i^ 
forced to fupply the Want of it, by fowing feveral of his 
Fields with artificial Grafs-Seeds, and Turnip-Seed, Isfc* 
•which caufes him to lofe Money every Year, by keeping a 
Flock of one )iundred and fixty Sheep, inftead of getting 
any ; as may appear by the following Particulars. — The 
Quantity oi Land he rents, is about one hundred and fixty 
Acres, for which he pays fixty-five Pounds a Year, and has 
generally thirty Acres of it fown with artificial Grafles, as 
Trefoil and Reygrafs, which he fows on his white Loams, 
and his Clover on gravelly Loams : He likewife commonly 
fows twenty Acres of his Fallow Ground with Turnip-Sceo, 
and the Turnips that he eats off with his Sheep before Chrijt^ 
masj he fows the fame Land with Wheat ; and thofe he 
eats off afterwards, he fows that Land with Barley. 

/. X. d. 
By keepine; i6o Sheep, he folds and dreffes 20? 

Wool of them, reckoning 2 Founds one with 7 
another, 12 Todd £ 7 o o 

it7 o 
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The Charge of keeping his Sheep with 30 Acres ? 

of Grafs ^3^ ^ ^ 

Twenty Acres of Turnips - - - 20 o o 

Shepherd and his Dog - - - - 20 o o 



■• 




70 o o 
Subtra6l 27 a 

Lofs 43 o o 

Now, inftead of lofing 43 /. if he kept no Sheep, he 
would get 50 /. for his Grafs and Turnips, by felling them 
to others that feed Sheep to fat for the Butcher, or other- 
wife, befides faving the Charge of a Shepherd : And then 
iiich Sheep, by Agreement with their Owner, may be o- 
bliged to eat off his Turnips and Grafs, by fuch a Time, fa 
. as to have an early Opportunity to plow and fow his Tur- 
nip and Grafs Ground, with Grain, in due Time, t^c. Or 
take it thus : — The Common belonging to this Farmer's 
Farm, is not worth above twenty Shillings a Year, and as 
he fometimes keeps one hundred and eighty Sheep to fold 
and drefs his Land, he is obliged to eat his Grafs and Tur- 
nips off his Fallow Land fo late, as greatly damages his 
Crops of Grain j for he cannot begin to plow his Grafs 
Land up till Mtdfummer for Wheat ; and then it is fo late 
to make a Fallow and three Stirrees, that he cannot get his 
Land fine, and in fweet Order, if much wet Weather 
ihould happen, till Allhollanilde ; and then, as his Wheat 
k forced to be fown thus late, the cold Weather, in courfe, 
comes on, and overtakes it in its infant Growth, when, for 
Want of a ftrong Root, and a blady Head to cover it, it's 
a great Chance, but much of it perimes. He like wife Ihould 
have no Sheep on his Turnips, after Lady-day at fartheft ; 
for, by keeping Sheep longer on his Turnips, even till Mid- 
April^ or longer, he can give it but one Plowing for Bar- 
ley ; and being fo belated, if dry Weather fhould fet in^ 
the Barley may not be able to come out of the Ground, 
but die away under a rough, clotty Earth. Thus his Wheat 
and Barley may fare equally bad : Befides which, he is fur- 
ther fubjeft to LofTes ; for, as fome of his Ground lies in 
common Fields, and fome in Jnclofures, he is forced to 
employ a Number of Hurdles, and fome dead Hedges, to 
make Drift- ways for keeping his Sheep, in their Walks, from 

I i hurtio^^ 
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hurting his green Corn \ befides his buying prepared Water ta 
drei's his fcabby Sheep with, their Sheering, and the Lois of 
feveral, in every Year, by the Red-water ; a Difeafe many 
of his Store-Sheep are fubjeft to through Poverty ; and by 
Means of his being obliged to drive them out of the Fold^ 
while the Dews and Cobwebs are on the Common, that 
they may be able to catch a Bite of Grafs ; for if they ftay 
longer, the Grafs is fo fhort that they cannot eat it, an4 
then they are forced to lick up thefe poifonous Cobwebs, 
Again, by his keeping a Flock of Sheep, without a fufficient 
Quantity of common Ground to help maintain them, 
they eat up that Grafs which his Horfes and Cows flioul4 
have in that, and in Hay, for Winter Ufes ; for Want of 
which, they eat Straw when they (hould have Hay, which 
caufed the Death of two of his Horfes in 1746, and hif 
four Milch Cows, to give no more Milk than what juft keeps 
his Houfe : And was it not for his fowing fome Thelcbes,^ 
he could not work his Horfes in a tolerable Manner ; but 
by fowing thefe at Michaelmas^ he mows them green about 
Mdidfummer^ when his Horfes and Cows have done feeding 
on Straw, and gives them to them in a Rack, and this hk 
continues to do till the Thetches get brownifh ripe> for 
Want of other Food ; and when this becomes their Meat» 
he gives them no Corn, as believing thefe fufHcient to fup- 
ply it, and Hay ; and yet works his feven Horfes hard at 
Plow and Timber-Cart, always keeping them in the Stable 
Summer and Winter. To conclude my Account ott this 
bad Manager, I have only to add, that this Farmer is led 
the more into Miftakes, by Reafon of his being brought up 
from his Cradle in a Clay Farm ; for, notwit^iftanding hu^ 
living feventeen Years in this chalky, gravelly, and dry,^ 
loamy Farm, he wants to go on here, as he did there ; for 
he will not be convinced of his Errors, though he is one 
of the beft of Plowmen ; for he'll go ftrait with a Plow 
forty Poles together, by the Help of flicking up a Bough, 
xit the Knd of a Shot or Furrow he defigns to plow ; all 
which fhews that, where a Farmer has not fufficient Com- 
nioning for his Folding Sheep, it is wrong to keep a Flock 
of Wether Sheep as this Man does, purely for folding bis 
Ground, becaufe the Meat of his In-Grounds is more va?. 
luable than the Dung, and Stale, and Wool of the Sheep. 
Therefore, as I faid, it would tend more to his Advantage 
to fell his fpare Turnips, and fpare Grafs to others for ready 
Money, and keep no Sheep of his own, and yet drefe and 
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ihiit^'ut'e his Ldnd to much Profit ; by buying in with fuch 
Money, Soot, or Rags, or Horn-Shavings, or Hen-Dung^ 
Rabbit4>ung, or Pigeons-Dung^ Trotters, or Hoofs, or 
Hair^ or Lime, or Glover's Shavings, Pitch-Marks, ^u 
dfc. by which he may keep what Quantity of artificial 
Grafs he thinks fit^ for his Horfes and Cows, for feeding it 
gfieen or in Hay, and fupply the Want of a folding Flock 
bf his Sheep,, to his great Advantage ; for as he goes on 
Mow, he can hardly pay his Rent, having been threatned 
with a Seizure, but laft Year, 1747, while his two next 
Nei^bours get Money apace, by keeping their Folding 
Sheep abroad, while they make the greateft Advantage of 
their In-Grounds. 

The Advantage of folding Sheep on Turnips j ijohile in their 
frji and infant Growthi^ and how to prevent the Sheep eating 
item while they are in the Fold, — What is put in Practice, 
therefore, by many Farmers in Hertfordjhire^ viz. to fold 
on their l^urnip Ground, as foon as it is fown with Seed s 
for, by this good Piece of Hufbartdry^ the Sheep clofe the 
Earth on the Seed, ahd by their Stale and Dung they enrich 
the Ground, and caufe the Growth of the Turnips to be 
ftrong and expeditious j and certainly keeps ofF the Damage 
t>f all Fliet) and other Infeds, that may annoy and hurt the 
Turnips in their firft and infant Growth. But in this Ma- 
nagement, due Care ought to be taken to prevent the Da- 
mage that Sheep may do while they are in the Fold ; and 
that is^ as they are very apt to paw and fcratch up the Earth 
Vrtth their Feet, the Turnip-Seed will, in Courfe, be dif- 
|>Iaced and hindred growing. To remedy this, we gene- 
tally, every Night, at folding the Sheep, fcatter fome 
Turnip-Seed firft over the Ground, which makes the Seed 
thick enough to allow for this Kind of Damage ; and as 
we carry on this Sort of Folding on Turnips, for fome 
Tiine, in the fame Field, it frequently happens, that, be- 
fore we come to the End of it, the Turnips are come up 
fan Inch or more high. When this is the Cafe, we, every 
Night, before the Sheep enter the Fold, fcatter Wood, 
or Cole Aihes, over the fame Ground ; and it not only 
forces on the Growth of the Turnips, in order to make 
them the largeft of Turnips, but it aifo prevents the Sheep 
eating them. Again, in this Management, it muft be 
obferved, not to fold the She^p while the Weather is wet ; 
for if this is done, they'll fpoil the Crop inftead of helping 
it, becaufc they'll ftokh the Grouna, difplacc the Seed, 
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ftnfl tear it up, to the Lofs of the Crop : Others, agafji^ 
will make ufe of Coal or Wood-Soot, for this fame Pur- 
pofe, by fcattering fome over the Ground wh/ere the Tur- 
nip-Seed is fown, to prevent the Sheep biting the firft fprout- 
ing Leaves of the Turnips ; but it fometimes happens, that, 
in a very dry Seafon, there is no Occafion for either the 
Afhcs or the Soot ; becaufe, as Turnip-Seed may, in fuch 
dry Weather, lie two, or three, or more Weeks, before 
their Sprouts appear, the Fold may have Time to pafs over 
the whole Turnip- Field, before the Danger happens. 

The Cafe of a Chiltern Farmer^ who lofi an hundred of his 
Folding Sheep in the great frofiy JVinter of 1740, by re* 
fufing to give them Hay^ after his Turnips were rotted and 
fpoiled by the Frofl^ whereby he fuffered by the Lofs of his 
Sheep ^ and the Folding of his Ground.^-^'T His Farmer kept 
three hundred Wether Sheep, for dreffing his Land by 
the Fold, as it is of a chalky, gravelly, and loamy Nature; 
which being a dry Farth, he could carry on his folding it 
all a mild Winter, to a confiderable Advantage^ with the 
Help of Turnips and Straw ; he therefore fowed twenty- 
four Acres with I'urnip-Secd, and had a very good ho^ 
Crop of them : Accordingly he began to eat them a little 
after Allhollantide^ with his Folding Sheep, and folded them 
every Night when the Weather permitted it ; but by the 
Time he had eaten fome ofF, the Froft began, and fet hard 
in, fo as to freeze, and at length fpoiled all his Turnips, 
infomuch that they were not eatable. Now, this fame 
Farmer had, at that Time, a Stack of good Clover Hay 
by him, that contain'd, it was thought, about twenty 
Loads, which he refufed giving to his Sheep in a fmall Quan- 
tity, though the Turnips were all rotted and fpoiled, faying, 
he could not fpare his Clover from his Horfes and Cows} 
and therefore gave his Sheep nothing but Straw the reft of 
the Winter, even till the Beginning of Jpril^ when a fmall 
•Bite of (Jrafs appeared for their Subfiftence, to carry on 
his Summer Folding. Thus he went on feeding his Sheep 
with only Straw out of Racks, during the Winter, and Part 
of the Spring Seafon, with driving them abroad every Day, 
for four or five Hours, about the Fields, to give them an 
Opportunity of getting a Bite of Grafs or Weeds, and to 
air them for getting a Stomach, the better to eat Straw at 
Night in the Farm Yard. But this his Management did 
not turn out to his Advantage ; on the contrary, he loft 
confiderable, by this his covetous Procedure; for, by 
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confining his Sheep to e^t only Straw, the pdoreft and 
feebleft of them pined and ftarved, as not eating enough to 
keep thefn alive : So that out of his Flock of three hundred 
Sheep, he loft one hundred that died by the Hunger Rot^ 
which made Work enough for his Shepherd to (kin them, 
for felling their Skins for about Sixpence or Eightpence a- 
piece : And as to their Carcafles, the Fowls of the Air, the 
Vermin of the Field, the Farmer's Dogs and Hogs, were 
fed in Plenty with them. In fhort, this Farmer, notwith- 
fianding he had been brought up to the Farming Bufinefs all 
his Life, was fo filly as to commit this great Miftake, which 
fo much redounded to his Prejudice, that he was very near 
being feized on for Non-payment of Rent j whereas, had 
\\e a£i;ed the wife and prudent Hulbandman, he might have 
iaved the Lives of, perhaps, all his Sheep, and carried on 
bis Folding all the Winter and Spring to his great Profit, 
by feeding them with fome Hay and fome Straw ; but if he 
had given them Hay altogether, they would have paid him 
well for it by the Fold, Ky their Flem, and hy their Wool : 
That IS to fay, he (hould have had five or fix Sheep Racks 
ftand every Night in his Fold, that are made each of them 
;about ten Foot long, and no heavier than the Shepherd could 
move them at his Pleafure ; in thefe there (hould have been 
|)ut Clover- Hay every Night, and the Sheep would have fed 
heartily on it, after being kept all Day, in the Farm- Yard, 
on Straw : And thus he might have drefled many Acres of 
his dry Land by the Fold, with fuch a Number of Sheep, 
.during the Winter and Spring Seafons, except in an extra- 
ordinary wet, and fnowy Time ; for it is a common Saying 
amongft Shepherds— -That hardly any Weather hurts Sheep, 
if they have but a Bellyful of Meat. 

, Lambs ought not to be folded in the fore Part of the Sum- 
^ mer^—lu May they ftiould be taken off their Dams, and put 
on a Common with one or more old Ewes, in order to grow 
and get Flcfh againft Winter. This is moftly contrary to 
our Hertfordjhire Pradlice, for we generally fold them with 
their Evi^es, throughout all the Summer, which is wrong, 
for that their Dung and Urine, the fore Part of the Sum- 
mer, is of little or no Value. But if there is good Baitihg, 
enough to keep them on in Flelh, they may be folded the 
latter End of the Summer, when there is commonly Meat 
enough on Clover-Leys, or in Stubbles, ^r, and then a lit- 
tle Folding does a great deal of Good. 

0/ 
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Offirvuird folding Ground.'-^-K GsNTLJSMArt taal 
kept sd>ove three hundred folding Sheep^ after he had fed 
them all the Winter on Straw in Racks,, in a Yard, and 
turning them out every Day on the large Common of Bari^ 
bamfteady began folding his Fallow Land the Beginning of 
Jpril^ by feeding them in the Day-time, on the faid Com'* 
mon, and giving them Hay at Night, in a Rack or Crib^ 
in the Fold, for fome Time, till Grafs grew on the Com- 
mon high enough to fubfift them without Hay. 

Good Manag9ment of a Shepherd in folding his Sheep,^^ 
This, a right Shepherd will well obferve, which is to watdi 
bis Flock, and keep his Sheep, as much as he can, upon 
their Leg9, for if they lie down too much, when they get 
up, they are apt to dung and Aale ; and this, in particular, 
they ought not to do, more than ordinary, towards Nighty 
that they may not leave their Dung and Stale on the C^- 
mon, but carry it into the Fold. 

A Calculation of Lofs and Gain^ made by John Puttenhami 
a Sbeep'DealeTj by buying in forty two-toothed Sheep y folding 
them om Tear y and felling 4bem off at the Tear* s End**-^'T his 
Calculation was made by one John Puttenham, a Sheep- 
Jobber, then living at Kinxelj in the Parifii of Ivinghoe, ifi 
the County of Bucks y who, about Michaelmas- time y bought 
in forty two-toothed Sheep, for feven Shillings a-piece, with 
an Intent to make a Front by the fame ; to which Purpofe, 
after he had folded them a Winter and Summer, he was to 
fell them off at the Year's End : Therefore he begun quick- 
ly after Michaelmas^ to ered, a Fold on his Meadow Land^ 
wherein he placed a Sheep-Rack for holding Hay, and when 
his Qrafs was eaten ofF in his inclofed Fields, which was 
foon done, (for he rented but ten Pounds a Year) he fed 
them with it every Night he folded, during the Winter, 
and every Morning drove his Sheep on the faid Common, 
which lay but about two Stones Throw from his Houfe ; here 
he folded twice in a Place before he ihifted the Fold, and 
continued doing fo till Lady-day, or afterwards, when he 
began folding on his fallow, plow Ground ; here he went 
on with his Folding the whole Summer, till Michaelmas 
following, which concluded the Year's Folding, and then he 
fold thefe forty Sheep off for ten Shillings a- piece, and bought 
forty more two-toothed Sheep in, to fold and go on as he 
did with the laft, according to the following Calcula- 
tion, viz. 

For 
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Fof forty two^toothed Wether Sheep, bcni^t? 

in at MicbaelmaSy for feven Shillings a-^oe J ^4 ^ 
fot three Loads of Hajr to fubfift them with all? 

the Winter, till Lady-^Daj^ at 30^. jper Load 5 4 lO O 
f*or driving and attending the Flock, from JkR-^ 7 

^hmlfjw to Mnha^kaas^ at | j« a Week* 5 9 12 
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For the Benefit of folding for^ Sheep all the? . 

Winter Half Year, at 4^. a Night 182 Nightsi ^ 
for the Benefit of folding forty Sheep, the Sum- 1 

mer Half- Year, 182 Nights, at &/• a Night I ^ 
For Wool, at two Pound and a Half from each*> 

Sheep, at 6d. per Pound, 100 Pound nettS % 10 

Weight S 

SelUog forty Sheep at the Year '^ End^ for being? ^ 

ffitted pn Tnroips at los* each 3 



2 O 
I o 



29 13 a 
Subtra& 21 20 



IVofit gain'd, inoiieYear,by ];eepuig4oSheep 8 11 o 



CHAP. vn. 

Of Suckling House-Lambs. 

The great Profit attending the Suckling of Houfe-Lamhs. 

IT often furprizes me, when I think how many Perfons 
may enjoy this Profit, and yet go without it. I call it 
^ Profit, and a very great one too, as it is made fuch by a 
confiderable Number of Grazing and Plow Farmers, with-» 
1^ thirty Miles of London y for k is own'd, b^ feveral of 

themj 
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fhem, that if they did not fuckle Houfe-Lambs, they could 
not pay their Rents : It therefore, I fay, moves my Won- 
der, why the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs is not carried on in 
many other Parts of England^ as well as it is at this Time 
about London^ fince there are Cities, large County Towns, 
Sea-Port Towns, and other Places, where many Perfons 
live, and are capable (and, no doubt^ defirous) of buyii^ 
fuch delicate Lamb's Flefh ; and if they cannot here anbra 
to give quite fuch large Prices for it, as is done in London^ 
. yet fince, in remote Parts, Land, and Mens Labour^ are 
cheaper than in Middlefgx^ Hprtfordjhire^ and other adjacent 
Counties to that Metropolis, the one I fhould think might* 
^fwer to the other ; but if I impute the Omif&6n of it to 
the Want of Judgment, how the Suckling of Houfe-LambSi 
may be carried on to Profit, I am of Opinion I guefe right j' 
I therefore fhall encourage this Improvement, by being very* 

Particular in giving an Account how it may be done to 
rofit. 

Of the Advantage of having inclojed Fields ef natural 
Grafs ^ and of having inclofed Fields of plowed Ground^ fowei 
with Turnip or Rape-Seed^ and the Seed of artificial Graffes^ 
lie. ice, for feeding Milch ^ or Suckling Ewes^ to rear up and 
fat Houfe'Lamhs for Market, — To carry on the Suckling 
of Houfe-Lambs in Perfeftion of Profit, there fhould be fe- 
veral inclofed Fields near the Farm Houfe ; for the nearer 
they are, the fhortcr will be the Ewes Drift, and the fhorter 
the Drift, the lefs Wafte of Milk, and the lefs Damage will 
Jiappen to their Feet and Bodies. This is an Article of no 
little Importance in thp Suckling of Houfe Lambs, becaufe 
a long Dnh makes the Feet of the Beafl fo fore and painful, 
as much leflens its Milk, as thofe Perfons know, by fad Ex- 
perience, who are neceflitated by the diflant Situation of 
their Lands, to drive them daily to them for their Food. 
It is this great Conveniency alfo, that delivers the Sheep, 
in feme Degree, from that very bad Malady the Foot-Rot, 
v/hich overtakes confiderable Numbers of ihefe fefviceaWe 
Creatures, in moft Places they are fuckled at, and makes 
them fo lame, that their Meat does them the lefs Good, 
and very much leflens their due Quantity of Milk ; fo th^t 
the Sheep, their Lambs, and their Owner fuller by this 
Lvil ; and which many Farmers that fuckle Houfe-Lambs, 
whofe Land lies at too great a Diftance from the Place of 
Suckling, are never free from, efpecially thofe who are 
forced to travel their Ewes feveral Tii:rie8 a Day, through 
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gravelly Roads, or Lane^, to, and from the Field of li^eat* 
Again, inclofed Fields »e indifpenfabfy neceflarjr, for hav- 
ing Thetcbes, or Vetchc«, Clover, Trefoil, Reygrafs, St. 
Foyne, Rye, Turnip, andCole-Seed, fown in them for the 
more commodious feeding milch or dry Sheep apart, and for 
mowing fome and feeding others, which in common, open^ 
champaign Fields cannot be done without an extraordinary 
Charge, and Trouble in doing it, by rodded Hurdles. The 
fiune Conveniency, likewife, attends inclofed Fields of Mea* 
<bw and Pafture, for that fome of thefe may be flmt up for 
Slowing, while others are feeding ; for where Houfe-Lambs( 
wit fuckled^ they muft have Hay, or Tiitnips, or Rapes^ 
provided againft Winter, for the Winter SubfiftenCe of 
die Ewes, or, elfe, there is no fuch' Thing as carrying on' 
this Bufmefs to Profit. Indeed, where thereJs no ploughed 
Land, belonging to a Farm, and it confifts, altogether, of 
inclofed, natural Grafs-Ground, by the only Help of grazing 
the Ewes, in Summer and Autumn, and giving tiiem Hay^ 
in hard Weather, Suckling of Ewes may be carried on to 
Profiti but after their Gr^s is eaten up, they can go on no 
longer, for Hay alone won't do. Whereas, the Plough-Far- 
mer, by the Help of his artificial GrafTes, or their my, and 
his Turnips, or Rapes, can carry it on all the Year. On this 
Account it is, that many of the Middlefex Meadow-Farmers 
fuckle and" fet every Year great Numbers of Houfe-Lambst 
but not near fo many as the iJfr(/inj^/rr Plough-Farmers 
do. 

The Cafe of a Hertfordfliire Plough-Farmer^ who carriei 
en the Suckling of Houfe-LambsalltheTear. — This Farmer, 
that I here write of, rented a Farm of an Hundred a Year^ 
fituated at three and twenty Miles Diftance from London^ 
coniifling of inclofed Fields of arable Land, and but little 
Meadow ; the whole containing above two hundred Acres, 
lying high and dry, of a pebbly, gravelly, loamy, poor Na- 
ture, that in dry Summers returns thin Crops of Wheat, 
Barley, and other Grain. But his Meadow Ground, that 
lies by a River's Side, although it bears a coarfe Grafs, yet 
it feldom fails of a good Burthen on it. This Summer, 1747, 
being a wettifh one, he had a tolerable good Crop of about 
fifty Acres of Wheat, forty of Barley, fifty of Oats, one 
Acre and Half of White-Peafe, fifteen Acres of Turnips, 
and twenty Acres of Clover, and Reygrafs, and Trefoil, 
fown all together, which with fifteen Acres of Fallow Land, 
twenty Acres of Meadow Ground, makes in all otvo. Vnxvvc- 
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dred and fixty one Acres, bcfides forty of old, lay Ground^'or 
worji out Clover and Reygrafs ; all which maintained nine 
Horfes, (ix Cows, and one hundred and foirty Ewe Sheep and 
Lambs, befides three Rams and Swine ; and a» molt of his 
gravelly Ground does not agree with Clover, fowell as with 
l^efoil arid Reygrafs, he trufts moftly to the two latter for 
a Crop. The oetter Sort of his Land he lets lie under arti- 
ficial Cjrafs two Years, before he ploughs it up, tofow Corn 
on it; the worfer Sort remains long^r^ here he fovre fome 
French Wheat, for breaking it at the Mill, and fztting his 
Swine with it, ^c. Some Rye he alfo fows, for that this 
Sort of Land bears both thefe Grains weU, but fows not 
much of them ; for though they both agree well with 
gravelly Land, yet they are great Peelers, and Impoveri£bers 
of it. After his artificial Grafs has been fed, or mowed, 
more than one Year, if he gives the Land two Ploughings, 
he fows it with Wheat-Seed, in Stitches or two Bout Lands) 
but if he gives it only one Ploughing, he harrows his Wheat- 
Seed in, and relies chiefly ontheFremnefsof fuch lay Groiuid, 
for a good Crop of Grain ; for this Farmer bought feldom 
any Manure, or Dreffing for his Land, notwithftanding he 
had abundantly more than his Dung could drefe. The Rea- 
fon was, becaufe he came on this large Farm, at firft, in 
narrow Circumftances, apd therefore was not able to buy 
Soot, Rags, Horn-Shavings, or other Affiftance, from Lon- 
don, zs mzny other Hertford/hire F^rmtrs do, for 'enabling 
his hungry, rafhy, gravelly Land, to bear full Crops of 
Corn, (^c. which had he been able to do, he very probably 
might have got much Money. It is true, that fuch poor, 
hungry Land requires rather a double Dreifing, for return- 
ing a great Crop of Corn. Then, indeed, when it has 
fuch a plentiful Afliftance, no Land yields more Grain on it, 
in a wettifh Summer, as I find by Experience, having one 
of my Fields of the fame Sort of Soil, which we call kern- 
ing Ground; he likewifefows fome Wheat-Seed on the fame 
Land his forward Turnips are eaten ofl^, and is a very good 
Piece of Hufbandry, becaufe the fame Ground being ploughed 
fine and drefled for a Crop of 1 urnips, and hoed befides, 
when it is ploughed up in December^ January^ or February, 
for fowing it with Wheat, it may be in fufficient Heart to 
bear a very good Crop of it, efpccially if it be aflifted with 
Dung, juft before Sowing. In 174.7 I had an admired Crop 
of Dame Wheat fown, after this Manner, on the 20th Day 
QfAIarJp. — The third Way of his fowing Wheat is on fome 
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lUlow Ground.— As to his Barley Crops, he comm6nIv fows 
Ab Seed on only one Ploughing, after his latter Turnips 

are esften ofF; his other Grain asufual. He, alfo, every* 

Year mows fome of his artificial Grafs for Hay, and fo he 
does fome of his Meadow Grafs, for the fame Purpofe, to 
fired his Ewes with in fnowy, and other hard Winter Wea- 
ther. All which {hews the Excellency of the fiickling Art, 
for as a rich Tenant is not always to be got, rather thanilich 
a Farm fhould want one, a poor Tenant is to be accepted, 
and a poor Tenant could not pay his Rent here, if he did 
notfuckle Houfe-Lambs on it, as this Tenant did, who owns 
that this very Branch of his Farming chiefly helped him to do 
it $ for that his Crops of Grain, in this pebbly, gravelly, 
hungry Land, in a dry Summer, were of little Value, Tne 
next Thing I have to write on is, to provide convenient 
Coops, and a large Sheep Room, for carrying on the. Suckling 
of Houfe-Lambs. 

Of convenient CoepSj or Lamb-Pens ^ to hep Suckling Lambs 
in J and a Sheep Room for the Ewes to be fuckled /«, with the 
Hertfprd(hire Method of fuckUng Houfe-Lambs, With- 
out thefe, there is no fuch Thing asfuckling Houfe-Lambs 
to Profit, becauie Conveniency, in this Refpe£i, is great 
Part of the Work ; for Suckling the before-mentioned iNum* 
ber of Sheep, the Farmers employ four feveral Coops or Pens, 
and one lar^e Suckling Room, for the Ewes to ftand in, till 
they are fucked ; the four Coops, or Pens join each other in 
a Row, with a Door to every one of them, to open and let 
out the Lambs, by Degrees, into the Suckling Room. Three 

of thefe Pens are each of them about Feet fquare ; the 

fourth as big as two of them, and the Suckling Room big- 
ger than all of them j now the Ufe of all thefe four Pens, 
and Sheep-Room, is as follows, Wz. One Pen is for the old- 
eft Lambs, the fecond Pen, for the next eldefl, and the third 
Pen is for the youngefl Lambs; but the fourth Pen is for two 
Ufes, one of which is, that as the Shepherd, and his aflif- 
tant Boy, fuckles four Lambs at a Time, when thefe of the 
oldeft Sort arc fuckled from out of their little Pen, they are 
for the prefcnt put into the large fourth Pen; and when four 
more, of the oldefl Lambs, are taken out and fuckled, they 
are likewife put into this large Pen, and fo on, till all the 
oldeft Lambs, out of one Pen, are fuckled, and then return 'd 
into their own little Pen, from -whence they were at firft 
taken out. Then the Shepherd begins to take four Lambs 
out of the fecond Pen, and fuckles them, and when fuokled 
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they are put into the large Pen, and fo on, till all out of the 
fecond Pen arc fuckled, and returned into their own little 
Pen; and thus the Shepherd ferves the Lambs of thefe two 
Pens, by which Mode of Suckling, every Lamb is kept to 
its own Pen.- But to be more particular in this my Ac- 
count of Suckling Houfc-Lambs, I have to obferve, to my 
Reader, that at Eight o'Clock at Night, all the Year long, 
they brine out of the Field only the Dams, or own Mothers, 
of thofe Lambs that are at home, and put all of them in 
thela/^eShcep-houfe, to lie all Night with all the three Sorts 
of aged Lambs, except a few of the very youngeft and wcak- 
cft Lambs, which are confined all Night, in the fourth and 
largefl Pen, to lie with their own Dams; and this is done, 
faecaufe if they Ihould be let out, and (tept in the Sheep- 
houfo, amungft the rell of the older Lambs, it is a Chance 
if fome of them don't come by fome Hurt by being trod 
on. Next Morning, when the Shepherd enters the Sheep- 
houfe, he examines all the Bags, or Udders of the Ewes, to 
find out if there be any Milk left in them, which he eafily 
difcovers by feeling them, and if there is, he then takes a 
Lamb, that he thinks has not had a Bellyful of Milk, and 
puts it to that Ewe for draining and drawing her Bag dry, 
and fo any other Ewe, in the like Condition; for if this Prac- 
tice is not ftriiSly obfcrved, and any Ewe is drove to the 
Field with Milk in her Bag, the Confequence will be, that 
Milk, thus left behind, tends much towards drying the Ewe 
before her due Time. At Eight o'Ciock, the fame Morn- 
ing, the Shepherd brings in the Sucklcrs, or what we call 
Mothers- in- Law, out of the Field, when rhe Shepherd and 
his Boy lets out from the Pen, four of his oldeft Lambs, at 
a Time, to fuckle two Sheep, one Lamb on each Side of 
a Sheep, and after tliefe four have filled their Bellies, they 
arc put up into the great Pen, for the prcfent, and four more 
let out to fuckle as the firft four were, and fo on, til! all the 
oldeft Lambs are fuckled, and returned into their own little 
Pen. Next he fuckles the fecond oldeft Lambs, in the very 
fame Manner, and while any of thefe two Sorts of agei 
Lambs arc fuckiing, and they do not ftand ftiU, as they fbould 
do, the Shepherd and his Boy are forced to gripe each un- 
lucky Ewe, pretty hard by its Jaw, and if this does not quiet 
her, they pinch fome Part of the Ewe's Face, or Ear ; for 
thefe Aliens are oftentimes very untoward, in fuckiing other 
Lambs than their own i thus when thefe Mothera-in-Law 
arc fucked, they are drove to theFie!d,and at twelve o'Cloti 
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ti^ Danis, or own Mothers, are brought home, and fucked 
as they were at Eight of the Clock the laft Night, by all the 
three Sorts of Lambs, that are turned into the Sheop-houfe 
promifcuoufly, except the youngeft Lambs of all, as I before 
obferved ; and after they have been fucked and examined, 
and their Udders cleared of all Milk, the Lambs are fepa- 
rated, and returned everyone to their own proper Pen, and 
the Dams drove to d^ Field. At Four of the Qock in the 
Afternoon, the Sucklers are brought Home again, and fuck- 
led by the two eldeft Parcels of Lambs, for the youngeft 
Sort of *all fuck none but their own Dams, or Mothers, for 
the firft Fortnight or three Weeks, as aforefaid. Then at 
Ei^t o'clock at Night theDams are brought from the Fields 
and lie with the Lambs, till next Mornmg, as I have before 

Stven an Account of. I am likewife to obferve to my Rea- 
er, that in Suckling the two Sorts of oldeft Lambs, the 
Shepherd has always one large Hurdle, with a little Door 
made in the Middle of it, to keep the Ewes confined to one 
Part of the Sheep-houfe, or Room, and as the Ewes are let 
out of this Door, and fucked off, he moves this Hurdle, fur- 
ther in, to keep the unfuck'd Ewes the dofer together, that 
they may not have Room to run about; for the Ids they ftir, 
the lefs they'll wafle their Milk. Again, I am further to 
obferve, to my Reader, that though I here mention a Boy, 
Affiftant to the Shepherd, it is becaufe of this large Number 
of fuckling Ewes, for fuch an Ailiftant is not aJIowed but 
upon an extraordinary Account. One good Shepherd is very 
capable of fuckling and managing an Hundred Milch Ewes, 
or more, alone, provided a Perfon^is employed in the Field to 
pick up Turnips, and remove and fhift the Hurdles that part 
thofe Turnips that have been fed on, and thofe that have not. 
Mr. Bradley'x Account of Suckling Houje-Lamhs. — At 
Page 167, in his firft Volume, or general Treatife of Huf- 
bandry, 6ff. he fays, it is firft proper to explain fome few 
Terms which are neceflary to be ufed, and which, perhaps, 
may not be underftood in every County. Firft, Baftard- 
Ewes, in Surry ^ he fays, are thofe Ewes which fuckle the 
Lambs of other Ewes, or have loft their own. Secondly, 
Baftard-Lambs, are fuch Lambs as have loft their Dams, and 
fuck upon other Ewes. Thirdly, Tod-Belly, is when a 
Lamb is thin^bellied, like a Greyhound, or cling'd up. Fourth- 
, ly. To fuck-at-Head, is a young Lamb's Sucking the firft 
Milk. Now with Regard to the Houfefor Lambs, it ought 
to be divided into Stalls, that every Lamb may be more con- 
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venientlv fucklcd, and Care ought to be taken, that too ma- 
ny Lambs are not put into one Houfe at a Time, left they 
fill diftcmpered, and become Set, or Tod-bellied ; to pre- 
vent which, alfo. Care muft be taken, that what Milk the 
Cungeft Lambs leave, if any, may be fuck'd by the eldeft 
mbs. If you have any Baftard-Ewes, fuckle the elddl 
Lambs, beginning about Seven in the Morning, and about 
Four in the Afternoon, and when the Baftard-£wes have 
Milk enough to fuckle all your Lambs thereon, then put in 
the Dams only at Noon, and between Nine and Ten at Night, 
and out again between Nine and Ten in the Morning, i o 
avoid^Miftakes,. which might happen in the fuckling of ma- 
ny Lambs, wc muft mark them, to know which has been 
longeft in Suck, on the Baftard-Ewes, andthofe which have 
been long at fuck, are to fuck ftill at-Head. As foon as pof- 
fible, let your Ewes Udders and Tails be dipt from the Wool, 
to keep them clean from Dirt they are apt to gather in the 
Houfe. When thofe which fuck-at-Head, on the Baftard- 
Ewes, have had their Meal, put on thofe Lambs which you 
defign next to fuck-at-Head, to fuck thofe Ewes dean of 
their Milk. Obferve, if you have any Twin-Lambs, or 
Dams that give little Milk, help them on the Baftard-Ewes. 
Feed your Lambs on Flour, Wheat, or White-Pcafe, in 
Troughs, and with Wheat-Straw in Racks, and fometimes 
iine Hay, but Straw is better for the Colour of their Fleflu 
Thus far Mr. Bradley. 

Tbe Salifications necejfary in a Shepherd that is hired t§ 
fuckle Houfe-Lamis.'^'THis Sort of Servant, in fome large 
fuckling Farms, is accounted the beft, or next beft, necef- 
fary Servant a Farmer has, auid accordingly has Images al- 
lovred him. It is true, that as a Ploughman is conimonly 
Seedfman withal, there is little DiflFerence in the Wage? of 
him and the Shepherd. In a large Farm that has much 
Ploughing, and Suckling of Lambs, the common Wages, of 
either, is fix or more Pounds a Year, in Hertford/hire -j and 
I am of Opinion, that a right true Servant, of both Sorts, 
where there is full Bufinefs for them, is better worth Ten 
Pounds a Year, than fome ignorant, negligent ones, are of 
Half that Money ; for if a fuckling Shepherd is a lazy Fel- 
low in rifing early, carelefs of fuckling his Lambs in due 
Time, and fo in feveral other Branches of this his Undertak- 
ing, he may caufe a fuckling Farmer to lofe Money inftead 
of getting any. But if he is a diligent, vigiLint Servant, he 
will rife time enough to drive the Ewe Dams to the Field, at 
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Four or Five of the Clock) every Morning, Winter and Sum- 
mer, and when he drives them , he will uke care they travel 
eently ; for as fome Fields, in fome Farms, lie near Half a 
Mile from the Houfe, and the Ground is of the gravelly 
Sort, if thofe Sheep are drove too faft, and too near together, 
their Feet will foon have the deftru£tive Foot-Rot, and their 
Bodies furfeited to a dangerous (babby Degree, and which 
perhaps will not only caufe the Ewes to lofe their Milk a- 
pace, but bring them under a Hazard of lofing their Lives, 
and prevent their Lambs fatting. A good Shepherd will 
move his Row of Hurdles, and give his Ewes a freih Bite 
of Clover, or other artificial Grafs, or green Thetches, or 
Rapes, or Turnips, or R,ye, in due Time; he will ovcrfee 
. his Fields, and ftop up all Gaps in Hedges, before any of 
his Sheep get out into neighbouring Fields, and always 
prevent them doing any Damage, that may bring his Maf- 
ter under any Expence ; he will pick up thofe offal Turnips 
that the Sheep leave behind them, as they advance in feed- 
ing on freih ones, and force them to eat their Leavings. He 
wUl, alfo, give the Ewes and Lambs their Meat and Litter 
enough, at Home, in right Seafon. He will infpeft his 
Ewes Bodies, to fee if, in hot Weather, there be any Mag- 
gots bred on them ; if they have, he'll apply a proper Reme- 
dy to deftroy them, or elfe they will deftroy the Sheep. He 
muft be one that has Judgment enough to know if his Evtres 
have MiHc enough, to fat the Number of Lambs that Aick 
on them, and when they are fat enough to fell, he (hould be 
one that has Knowledge enough to buy in right found Sheep, 
and to fell them off when they are worn out, and unfit for 
further Service. A good SKepherd fhould be one that under- 
ftands how to relieve and help a Ewe that is under a Diffi- 
culty of Lambing, for it often happens, that thofe Ewes, in 
particular, that feed on Turnips, have overgrown Lambs, 
and then they generally require manual Operation to bring 
forward the Lamb, other wife the Length of Pain may fo 
fatigue the Ewe as to kill her. Again, it may happen that 
a Ewe has received fome Damage by creeping through a 
Hedge, or by fighting with another Ewe, or by the Pufli 
of a Q>w's Horn, or otherways. In any of thefe Cafes, a 
Shepherd's timely Skill and Help may fave that Ewe aiid her 
Lamb, that without fuch Afliftance might have died. 

Of Buying in Ewes to fuckle^ and of felling them off when 
they are Jo worn out as to be unfit for further Service^ and of 
keeping right Rams. — -It docs not fuit the ConveniencY o€ 
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a fuckling Finiicr to breed his own Evpcs, becaufe the Meal 
ih« muft be employed to bring them up, would be ucccffary 
for feeding the fuckling Ewes to a greater Profit ; and w 
there are no £wcsfo valuable, for the Service of a fuckling 
Farmer, as the Dnrfttjhirt Breed are, it is moftly to his In- 
tercft to buy this Sort, as they axe the very beft ofTwin Sheep, 
I mean for bringing Twin Lambs; for in this one Branch, 
hcs the main Part ol a fuelling Farmer's Gain- For that 
fuckling Farmer whofc Ewes do not bring Twin Lambs, is 
(hort of his Bufinefs, at tcaft, if Half or Three Quarters of 
their Number do not do it, and this twice a Year j for here- 
in, as I faid, is a chief Part of his Profit. And for this Rea- 
Ibn it is, that the Wefl-Country Farmers make it their Bu- 
finefs to keep Ramsand Ewes that bring ihefe Twin-Lambs, 
by which the fuckling Farmer is at the Charge of Jceeping 
but fifty Ewes, for having an hundred Lambs ; and to help 
him in fuckhng fuch a Number, he takes Care to provide 
himfelf, in Time, with afufEcientNumbcr of Ahen orBaf- 
tard Ewes, or Mothers- in-Law tofupportthe Dams, or own 
Mothers with Milk enough for the Purpofe ; and when a 
fuckling Farmer is once Ma(Ver of a Flock of fuch Darfet- 
(hire white-faced Ewes, that bring Twin Lambs, he ought t» 
keep them up in the bcft of Living, for giving the moft Milk 
and for cauJing them to take Ram* Time enough to bring 
Lambs twice a Year j the firft Time between Michailmai 
and Chriftmas^ and lor thefe Reafons he buys in two-toothed, 
or better, four-toothed Ewes, inordcr to breed Twin-Lambs, 
and to continue breeding and fucklingfor three or fourYeais, 
before they are worn out ; for thcfe Twin Breeders feldom laft 
longer than that Time in right Order, therefore the fuckling 
Farmer commonly fella them off to other Farmers, when 
they are got full-mouthed Sheep, to breed more Lambs for 
their Fold Ufe, or to fat for the Butcher before they become 
broken -mouthed by Age. But to have a true Breed of Twin- 
Lambs continued, every fuckling Farmer fhould not be want- 
ing in having a Ram of the fame Twin-Breed ; a Ram that 
fhould have a white Face, white Legs, white Feet, and 
in fhort all over white, with wide Loins, flrong tailed, and 
without Horns } fuch a Ram fhould be bought in at two or 
three Years old at farthcft ; and if a Farmer keeps about an 
hundred of fhefe Welt-Country fuckling Ewes, he ihould 
alfo keep two or three Rams of the Sort I have dclcribed. 
Rams Ihould be kept from the Dam Suckling Ewes, till their 
Lambs are Ibid off, elCc ihc^ mj,y take Ram too foon. ~~ 
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IS, if the Dam Ew^ fhould take Ram quiekly after they- 
kive lamb'd, irwould leiTen their Milk too foon ; therefore^ 
if thofe £wes that laml/tiin O£fober or November ^ take Ram 
in December or January ^ they may lamb in Jpril or May^ 
to the Farmer's beft Profit; for a Ewe goes one and twenty 
Weeks in Lamb. 

The Management of Ewes Lambing in a Fields and of tbi 
fever al Conveniences attending a Shepherd^ sfour-ViheilyWoodenf 
m&veabU Hutt^ as it is kept in a Field. — West Country 
£wes are many of them brought up, and bought for Suck- 
lers, between Michaelmas and Chrijimasj feme in Lamb, a* 
thers with Lambs by their Sides, that were lamb'd in Tra« 
Arelling, or which are very youoe indeed ; thofe that are to 
lamb, when bought by a fuckling Farmer, are generally 
lamb'd abroad. If a rlough-Farmer has any Meadow be- 
longing to his Farm, he commonly lets his Ewes go here for 
their Lambing the drier, and here are let to remain two or 
three Days, or a Week, if the Weather is mild ; but if o- 
tberwife, they then bring the Lambs dire£tiy into theHpufe^ 
which they account better Management than to let their 
Ewes lamb in a dirty ploughed Field, that might endanger 
the Lives of the Lambs. Ewes, as I have before obfervod^ 
are liable to many hurtful Accidents, efpecially when they 
feed in inclofed Fields. A Ewe, of a fuckling Farmer, dy- 
ing this Summer, 1747, ^^^^^^ feveral others, when me 
was dead, they opened her and found two dead Lambs rotted 
in her Belly } y et many Ewes have had their Lives faved by 
the Help ot a timely manual Operation, whi<:h, as I iaid, is 
the more neceiTary to be performed, where a Ewe is kept too 
well in Breeding Time, and the Lamb is thereby overgrown ia 
her ; or it may be occafioned, by the over Largenefs of a Lamb's 
Head, from a very great horned Ram, efpecially to a nar- 
row-made Sheep, that never had a Lamb before; and there- 
fore fome fuckling Farmers keep the pole- headed, hornlefs. 
Ram, for the greater Security againft this Evil. Again, it 
fonfletimes happens, that a Ewe yeans its Lamb dead, or that it 
dies prefently after Lambing. In this Cafe, there is more than 
one Way to induce a Ewe to take, an alien Lamb; one Way 
is to fkin the dead Lamb, while it is warm, if it can be done^ 
and to wrap and fow its Skin about the Body of the live 
Lamb, to remain on it two or three Days. Another Way 
is to rub the Ewe's Milk over the alien Lkmb. But thePrac- 
tice nowmoftly in ufe amongft fuckling Farmers, is to take 
a Twin Lamb, from another Sheep, and keep it in a Pen, 
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with the alien Ewe, (the jrounger it is the better J and after 
iW Teat has been forced into the Lamb's Mouth, and thus 
fuckled two or three Times, fbe commonly is reconciled to 
it, and takes it as her own Lambw But where a Ewe dies, 
and there is not another to fuckle its Lamb, what muft be 
done then ? Wh^ then, the laft Shift, of Neceffity, muft be 
made ufe of, which is to get fome G>w's Milk, and if it be 
a little fweetned with Sugar, and made Milk-warm, the 
new-yeaned Lamb will take it out of a Pewter, or Wooden 
fuckling Bootle, and bv it may be brought up, as I have ma- 
ny Times been forced to do, for faving the Lives of fuch 
Lambs. In Hertford/hire and MiddUfex^ where the Suck*- 
Itng of Houfe-Lambs is perhaps more in PraAice, than in all 
England befide, the Shepherds are not obliged to watch the 
Ewes in the Night-Time abroad, in the lambing Seafon, to 
prevent their Lambs being killed, and carried away by Foxes; 
for although this may (as is very uncommon) happen, yet 
thie Damage on this Account is not fo great here, as to caufe 
a Shepherd to remain and watch in the Field all Night, 
purely for this PurpoCe, as it is every Year done in fome 
Parts of the (andy Counties of Suffolk and Norfolk^ bccaufe 
in thefe Counties, there are many Plantations ot Broom and 
Furze, or Whinns,. that for incrcafing their Growth into 
bulky, high Stalks, to make them the better Fewel, th^ 
let them grow to feven, eight, or more Feet high, whicn 
gives fuch fecure Shelter and Protedion to Foxes, that with- 
out fuch watching their new yeaned Lambs, they would have 
them all deftroyed by thefe Vermin. I know of but one 
Place in Hertfordjhire^ where fuch Watch is kept, and that 
is between St. Albans and the Town of Hertford^ in fome 
of the large Fields of a great Farm^ where is a little, move- 
sible, boarded Hutt, kept on four Wheels, that is eafily drawn 
about, for a Shepherd to remain here in the Night-Time, as 
well as the Day, during the lambing Seafon, not only for 
preventing any Damage by Foxes, but more for guarding 
the Sheep and Lambs from being hurt, and killed by Dop, 
and for aiding and afHfting Ewes in the Difficulty of Lamb- 
ing ; for expeditioufly redi<:ing a Sheep, if hoved by feeding 
on Turnip Leaves, or on Clover, for bleeding a Sheep, in 
Time, that falls, or is like to fall, by a Plcthory of Blood, 
and for the better hindring their Straying. To which I 
fliall add the Words of an old Author, who on this Account 
fays, if a Ewe grows unnatural, and will not take to her 
lyamb after flie has yeaned it, you Ihall take a little of the 
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Glean of the Ewe, which is the Bed in which the lamb 
by, and force the Ewe to eat it, or at leaft u> chew it in 
ber Mouth, and (he will fall in love naturally with it. 
But if a Ewe have caft her Lamb, and you would have her 
take to another Ewe's Lamb, you fhall take the Lamb that 
is dead, and with it rub and daub the live Lamb all over, smd 
fQ put it to the Ewe and fbe will take as much to it, as if it 
was her own ; and if the Lamb is like to die, when it is joft 
yeaned, open its Mouth and blow into it, and it feUom faib 
of recovering it. Or, fays he, if a fuckling Lamb fkUs fick 
afterwards, one Remedy is to mix Half Rain-water with the 
Ewe's Milk, and give it the Lamb ; but I think the other 
Author's Receipt, before mentioned, is a better one, that di- 
reds the Boiling of fome Saffron, with fome Cinnamon, in 
the Dam's Milk, and give it. 

The Pra^iciif m Widou) Woman^ who carrUs on tht Suck* 
ting of Houfi'Lambsy all the Year^ for a London Market.^-- 
This Wiciow Farmer rents a Farm of arable Land, lyit^ 
two and twenty Miles from London^ and lives the furtbeft 
from this Metropolis of any fuckling Farmer I know of ; 
Ihe keeps fixty Ewes, and only one large Ram. In the Year 
174.7, above rorty of them brought Twin Lambs, and lamb'd 
twice a Year, though they art not all of the Twin firmed. 
One of our Parifli Girls, that had lived with me, as anr Af- 
fiftant to my Maid Servant, was hired at Hempjlead Statute^ 
to live with this Widow Farmer, who with the Help of her 
Son, and this Girl, (then fourteen Years old) carried on the 
Suckling of thefe fixty Ewes, to good l^rofit, all the Year. 
But the Work was fo hard, that in three Months Time after 
her Hiring,' fhe defired to leave her Place, though (he loft 
her Wages, and would have come away, had it not been for 
her Mother ; for her Miftrefs made the Girl drive the Sheep 
to and from a diftant Field, by a common Road daily, and 
fuckle the Lambs befides, after (he had been taught how to 
do it, was always obliged to pick up theoflFalTurnip8,in Fields, 
for the Sheep the better to come at, wafh, fcour, and do all 
the Houfhold Work, which, with ufing a fharp Spring- 
Water, fo chopt her Hands, that Straws might be laid ii^ 
them ; however, as the Girl was a hardy-bred one, ihe hel4 
her Place a whole Year, notwichftanding flie had but for- 
ty Shillings a Year, and lived where they carried this fuck* 
ling Bufmefs on all the Year, by the Feed of Turnips and 
Clover-Grafs. 

L 1 2 %ll 
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^/ PraSlice of^ another Suckling Farmer. '^"T His Far- 
mer having natural Grafs-ground, as well as ploughed Ground, 
he is compleatly furnifliecl forfuckling Houfe-Lambs, becaufe 
he can feed his Ewes on artificial Grafs, or natural Grafs, or 
on Turnips, Rye, or Cole-Plants, by which Diverfity of 
Foods, the Ewes muft confequently keep in good Flelh, in 
good Health, and yield the mofl Milk. This Man always 
had three Sorts of aged Lambs by him, fattening ; the eld^ 
bad the firfl Head of Milk, the next aged followed, and the 
youngefl had their Leavings. This Farmer never bled a 
Houfe-Lamb but once, and then he did it by cutting off a 
Bit of its Tail, and when he had a Mind it fhould bleed 
no loneer, he tied a Piece of Thread, or Shoemaker's End 
about It, and this he conflantly did the Night before the 
Lamb was carried to Market, where if he made a Guinea 
of it, it was a top Price, indeed, for the general Price was 
fifteen or ten Shillings ; then when the Ewes own Lambs art 
fold ofF, they become alien Ewes, or Mothers-in-Law» at 
they ufually call them. This Farmer's Way is to give the 
Lambs frefh Wheat-Straw, twice a Day, in a Rack^ and 
what they leave is taken out, and ferves to litter them with. 
By the Opportunity of a Farmer having ploughed and Mea- 
dow CSround, he has the Advantage of that Farmer who on- 
1v fucklcs on Meadow Grafs, and this in feveral Branches. 
The Meadow Fanner is obliged to fhut up his Meadow in 
jfpril at iarthefl, and then to give over fuckling, fo that it 
is about Michaelmas before he can begin again to fuckle, on 
Ills after-meath Grafs. Then if his Ewes are not forward 
enough in Lamb, he muft buy in the Weftern Sort, in Lamb, 
or with Lambs by their Sides, and pay a good Price, even, 
perhaps, above a Guinea a-piece; however, their forward 
Lambs make partly Amends, by felling, in November^ for 
near twenty Shillings a-piece ; for, as the Winter and Spring 
advances, ooth Ewes and Lambs fell cheaper. A fat Lamb, 
before Chrijimas^ will fell for fifteen, or more Shillings, when 
one in February^ March^ or Aprily will fetch hardly more 
than ten or twelve ; however, if a fuckling Farmer manages 
well, he need not fear felling his Lambs, all the Year, one 
with another, for ten, twelve, or fourteen Shillings a-piece, 
at feven, eight, or nine Weeks old, or more. 

How to have a Breed of Twin Lambs ^ for carrying on the 
Suckling Buftnefs^ to thegreateji Profit^ without Buying Dor- 

fetfliire Ewes. This is what is nicely obferved by fuckling 

Farmers of Houfe-Lambs, becaufe tliis entitles them to almoft 
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a double Profit; and to come by it in the fureft Manner^ dhej^ 
willingly give an extraordinary Price, for, as I faid, the right 
Dmrfttfoin Sort of Ewes, that may bring Twin Lambs. But 
for not being obliged to buy always the Dorfttjhire Breed, 
they reckon, that the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs, and keep* 
ing them in a Houfe, fome Part of the Dav, from the Ewcs^ 
caufes them, with the Help of a Twin-bred Kam, to haveTwia 
Lambs. Or, take it thus ; if a £we is of the fingle Breed, 
and a Ram of a Twin-Breed, the £wes will have IVin 
Lambs ; or, if a Ewe is of ^the Twin-Breed, and a Ram of a 
fingle Breed, the Ewe will be apt to have Twin Lambs. 
Alio, they obferve, if a Ewe grows dry and barren, ihe i$ 
feparated from the reft of the Flock, and put to tatting; and 
it is very remarkable, that no Sheep fat fafter than fucha haiv 
ren Ewe. 

The Benefit 0/ Bleeding Houfe^Lamis^.'^'THE Bleeding of 
Houfe-Lambs is thought to be fo neceilary an A^on, that 
no fuckling Farmer omits it, becaufe by this, they make a 
Lamb pleafe the Eye of a Butcher the better, in caufing it 
to Ibew a white Gum ; for if this Sign does not appear, they 
imagine the Fleih of the Lamb will be of a reddiih Colour, 
and then the Butcher will either refufe buvingit, or give the 
le(s Money for it. Hence it is, that fuckling Farmers em- 
ploy their utmoft Skill, and Care, to do every Thing that 
may contribute to the Whitening of the Lamb'« i lelh ; and 
(o ^hisEnd the^ give them the feveral Sorts of Trough-Mea( 
hereafter mentioned, and bleed them before they go to Mar- 
ket. The Widow Woman's Method is to cut off a Bit of 
the End of the Tail of each Lamb, and while it is bleeding 
the Cutter pats the Part, with the Handle of a Knife, till it 
bleeds fufficiently, keeping the Legs of the Lamb tied faft, 
while it b thus bleeding ; and when they think they have taken 
enough away, they Iheer the Wool clofe, under the Lamb's 
Belly, to its Navel, and to make the Place appear whiter, 
than it really is, they wa£h it with Water mixeid with pow- 
dered Chalk. But although this Widow Farmer followed 
this PraAice, another Farmer diflented from it, as being of 
Opinion, that bleeding a Lamb, only once, and then taking 
a pretty deal of Blood from it, was wrong, becaufe it weak* 
ned it, leilbned its Appetite, and damaged it; therefore he 
would not let once Bleeding ferve, as the Widow does, but 
bleeds it twice, and takes but little Blood away each Time; 
as fuppofmg, for Example, that four, or fix Hojufe-Lamb^ 
were to be carried to be fold at SmithfieU^ on a Ahnday^ 
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ivhich is the Market-Day, he would then cut a Bit off the 
Cnd of every Lamb's Tail, on the Saturday before i on the 
Moriuw, alfo, he blenls the fame Lamb again, by cutting 
off another Bit of its Tail, as he did before, clips the Wool 
from about the l-ArnVh Cod, and the Night before he carries 
it away, he walhes the Pari with new Cow's Milk, or with 
fomeof the Ewe's Millc. Some let the Lamb bleed, with- 
out trying whether they think there is no Danger in it; but 
when there is, they tie only a fingle Wheat Straw about the 
Tail's End, and is what is praclifed by one that keeps above 
an hundred Aickling Ewes at a Time, and who always gives 
a Lamb as much Milk as he can, the Day and Night bcfote 
it is carried away 10 Market. Others, again, obferve to ma- 
nage the Bleeding of a Lamb, by fearing the End of the Tail 
with a hot iron, in cafe it bleeds very freely. So that here 
zre three Sorts of Management in bleeding fuckling Lambs ; 
if It bleed (tow, and liitle, they do nothing to it j if more, 
they tie it upwith Packtliread, or an End, or with a Straw; 
but if it bleed much, they fear it ; but in either Cafe they 
commonly let the Lamb bleed till it is white in the Gum, 
for bleeding is fu elTential toward caufmg the Flefli to look 
while, that fome Butcheri, as foon as they have bought Houfe- 
Lamtx, in Smithfittd^ will immediately cut a Bit off its Tail's 
End. ^m 

Of various Sorts of Trough-Meats, to Be given^M 
House-Lambs, while they are fatting fw 
Market. 

TjrO USE- Lambs require fome other Affiftancc than what 
I p _ their Dams, or the Alien Ewes, give by daily fuck- 
Img them ; therefore, that Farmer, who carries on the fuck- 
ling of Houfe- Lambs, without giving them dry Meat, in a 
Trough, I am certain cannot do it to Profit, becaufe the 
more they eat of this the lefs they'll fuck j and the lefs they 
fuck, the further the Sheep's Milk will go \ befidcs which, a 
proper Trough-Food not only becomes very agreeable to 
them, by Way of Change of Diet, but it, alfo, becomes ve- 
ry ferviceable, on Account of its preventing their Scouring} 
for if Houfe- Lambs are taken with a Scuuring, it backwards 
theirFattening;and for ought 1 know, a violent Scouring may 
become contagious, and one Lamb may infect many. Wbere- 

foiC 
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fore it hat employed the Study of many to imrent fodi t 
Trough-Meat^ for feeding fuckling Houfe-Lambs^ as wHl 
the moft esqpeditioufly conduce to their Fattening, and to the 
Whitening of their Fl^ ; and it is to tbefe two valuablo 
Ends, the following experienced Receipts are ofiered for tha 
greater Choice of thofe who fancy one better than another. 

Thtfirft Reciiptfor compofing a TrougihAieat^ Ufadfat^ 
Uning Houfi'LanUfS «;i/^.— About tVatford^zni fome othef 
Farts in Hertfordjhire^ feveral Farmers mix fine Oatmeal 
with fine Powder of Chalk, and put it frelh and frefh into 
Troughs, that alwavs ftand fixt before the Lambs, for them 
to fecS on at their will. 

Jfic^ndReciipu — Others think it better to give whole 
Oats, in a Mixture with powdered Chalk* 

A third Receipt. — I know a Farmer that lives about two 
Miles from liempftead^ in Hertfordjhire^ that prefers the 
Feed of Blue Peafe, to all other Trough-Meat, believing 
that as this Sort is fofter than any other Sort of Peafe, they 
are more nouriihing than the white, the grey, and all others; 
ttberefore he gives a few of thefe blue ones, in a Trough, at 
a Time, without mixing them with any Thing elie. % 

A fourth Receipt. At Henden^ in Mtddlefex^ where 

tbey fuckle Houfe-Lambs, that fuck on Ewes, that are 'al«* 
ways kept on natural Grafs, th^ mix Pollard with fine pow- 
dered Chalk, and give it in a Trough, as thinking this Mix« 
ture a very agreeable Sort \ but now and then add a few 
Oats. 

A fifth Receipt. — At Hend^n^ aforeiaid, another Farmer 
is of C3pinion, that a Mixture of Flour of Wheat, with Oats, 
is a better Feed. 

Afixth Receipt. "Pl great fuckling Farmer, near Rick- 
man/worthy in Hirtfordjhire^ gives his mckling Houfe-Lamb$ 
clean, fmall White Peafe of the EJfex Roading Sort, in a 
Trough alone, and fometimes be mixes powdered Chalk with 
them, and fometimes Barley-Meal ; Imt of late he has left 
sS. giving them any iiarley-Meal, becaufe it is apt to ftick ia 
their Teeth. Once a Day he gives a Parcel of thefe White 
Peafe. 

Afeventh Receipt^- —As pradiied by a fuckling Farmer, 

who lives about two and twenty Miles diftant from London ; 

be gives whole White Peafe, in a Trough, mixt with long 

Bran ^ and Pieces of Chalk, befides, are laid for the Lambs 

to come at, to lick, and eat \ and fometimes he has the Peafe 

broke, or fplit, iirft. 

An 
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Jh eighth Riceipt.*" — Another gives their fuckling 
Houfe-Lambs whole Wheat in a Trough, and for Change 
now and then fome blue Peafe. 

jf ninth Receipt.'"'* AnoTHEK gives ground Malt, fifted 
and mixed with Pollard, in a Trough. 

OfDifeafes that Houfe- Lambs are fubjeSf t$. There 

are more than two Difeafes that Houfe-Lambs are fubjed to, 
while they are kept and fuckled in a Houfe ; one is a fore 
Mouth, occafioned by the Lamb's licking the Bricks of a 
Wall, or naft}' Boards, near the Pen, or Coop it is confin'd 
in, which Naftinefs is very agreeable to thefe Creatures ^ 
therefore their Pen (hould be placed free of this Danger ; or, 
it may be bred by a foul Pen, when it has too much Dung 
in it, or, by Lambs lying too clofe to one another ; but let 
jt happen how it will, it is of ill Confequence to the Farmer, 
becaufe it hinders the Lamb's fattening; and if it was fat before, 
the Pain of its Mouth will backen it, and foon bring it into 
a lean Condition, if not kill it ; and on this very Account, 
I have heard a fuckling Farmer fay, it was better to knock 
the firft fore-mouth'd Lamb on the Head, than to let it live, 
for that a Lamb's fore Mouth, when it is fcabby in a great 
Degree, is catching, and may inkQ. many more it lies among. 
Hence it is, that to prevent this Mifchief, a prudent Farmer 
takes due Care to have Pieces of Chalk at the Bottom of his 
Straw Rack, for the Lambs to lick and nibble at Pleafure. 
Others will have Pieces of fat Chalk hung pendant within the 
Reach of the Lamb's Mouth, befides giving them Powder 
of Chalk, in Troughs, in order to whiten and fweeten their 
Fleib, create them an Appetite for fucking the more Milk, 
and keep them in Health. But in cafe a Lamb fhould come 
by a fore Mouth, there is no Reafon it (hould be knock'd 
on the Head, becaufe this Malady may be eafily cured, if t 
Remedy is applied in Time ; I mean fuch an one, that I 
fhall prefently prefent my Reader with ; but before I do it, 
I have here further to add, that Houfe-Lambs are very apt to 
be troubled with what we call a Foot-Rot, an Evil they catch 
of their Dams, by means of the Pus, or Corruption, that 
ifTues from their fore Feet, and is by the Lambs fucking them 
and touching their Feet, received on the Hoofs, or Feet, <Jf 
the Lambs, and thus the Infe£lion is oftentimes taken, to the 
Farmer's Prejudice ; for Lambs fo diftempered fufFer much 
Pain, while the Sore is breeding, and after it is bred, and 
difcharges Corruption; which, if not cured, will aiTuredlv 
rot off the Foot of the Lamb. 

H0W 
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. Mow to cure a Houfe-Lamb^ s fore Mouth. t—Pls foon as iht 

Lamb's Mouth is perceived to be fore and fcabby, then mik 

Gunpowder, Salt^ and Water together, pretty thick, and 

rub the Infide and Outfide of its Mouth well, and if Occa- 

fion be repeat it, and it will prove a Cure. — Here then is a( 

Receipt that may fave a great Deal of Damage to a fuckling 

Farmer, foras the fore Mouth of a Lamb is eafily difcover'd,^ 

and this Remedy applied in Time^ there is no Occafibn for 

Icnocklng a Lamb on the Head, to prevent others catching 

the fame Diftemper. But this wrong Notion, (if I am not 

jxuftaken) before this Receipt was difcovered, took Place, 

pecaufe they were at. a Lofs for a right Remedy, and now it 

is known to almoft all fucfcling Farmers in Hertford/hire y 

they cure this Malady with very little Trouble and Charge. 

But as to the Cure of the Foot-Kot, in fuckline Ewes, and 

Houfe-Lambsj I muft refer my Reader to the Knowledge of 

It, in my third and laft Book of this Shepherd^s Guide, O- 

thers fay, that a fore Mouth of a Houfe-Lamb is occailoned 

by the frothy Milk that is left about its Chaps, which fooii 

breeds the Scab, for the Cure of which they pick off the Scab, 

and fcrape it off, and then rub the Place with Salt till it 

bleqds, which at twice dojng generally cures. 

Tlhis jiuihor's Notion what will prevent a Houfe-Lambhav^ 
tng afore Mouthy increafe its Appetitey and cauje it to have 

kvbite Flejh. As Houfe-Lamte muft be kept in Pens, or 

Coops, or in other Places of Confinement, to prevent their 

running about,^ and wafting their Flefh, i^c, the Walls, or 

Boards, that inclofe them, muft neceflarily be dirtied, daub'df 

and ftain'd, by the Greafe or Oil of their Wools, by their 

Stale, and by their Dung, 6f^. and fo the Rack that holds, 

their Straw, and. the Trough that contains their powdered 

Chalk, or other Meat, are likewife expofed to the fame In- 

Gonveniencies. Now as there is no hindering the Lambs hav-' 

ing Accefs to thefe Parts, and as they naturally . Tove to lick 

them, they confequently will be more or lefs affefted by the 

Qualitv of fuch Naftinefs, that they fo lick and ta^e into 

their Bodies, and as fuch Filth is daily increafedf, in Time,* 

tte Walls, or Boards, the Rack, and the Trough, muft lodge' 

on them a Quantity of tartarous, faline, poifohous Matter, 

which being thus received, from Time to Time, by the 

Lambs licking it, it very probably may infeft the Blood of 

{hem, caufe them a fore Mouth, Lofs of Appetite, and o- 

^pier lUnefles ; yet as apparently detrimental as this muft, inf 

Courfcj' be to the Beafts, I do not know, tha^ any fuckUci<^ 
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Farmer takes a proper Method to prevent the Evil; where- 
fore 1 have thought it neceffary, here, to advance my No- 
tion of a Metliod, not only to prevent the deftrudive 
EfFeds of fuch a plaiftick Naftinefs, but, alfo, to make it 
become a very fcrviceableAfiiftant, that will greatly contribute 
to the cleanfingand refining the Blood of the Lamb, increafe 
its Appetite, and tend very much to the Whitening of the 
Flefli of it; for many Lambs have a vitiated Blood from their 
Parent Ewe, or Ram, or both, which requires to be amended 
by more than common Trough-Meat, and Bleeding. Bleed- 
ing, it's true, will make the Fat of the Lamb appear whiter 
than ordinary; but if it has not a white Flefh, by Nature, it 
will die fomewhat with a reddifh Flefli, unlefs it is help'd by 
Art. Therefore, I advife all fuckling Farmers, to make a 
Wafh that may anfwer this profitable End, in the following 
Manner, viz% Take fome fat Chalk, and dry it, beat it to a 
fine Powder, then put it into a Pail of Water, and when it 
is well ftirred together, into the Confiflencc of a Whitc^ 
Wafli, fuch as the Plaifterers make ufe of, put into it a Quan- 
tity, at Difcretion, of powdered Rue, fo made, by being 
firil dried and rubbed into a Powder ; this done, with aBrufli, 
wafli and befmear every Part of the Walls, Boards, Troughs^ 
Racks and Hurdles, that fl:and in and about the Place where 
the Lambs are kept; and thus by their licking this Mixture, 
they will receive the feveral Advantages by it, before*men- 
tioncd. 

The Damage that one^ or more Grubs^ or JVormSy do to a 
fuckling Ewe^ when they lie at the Bottom of its Horn, — At 
Page 203, of this Book, I promifed to give a fuijher Ac- 
count of Maggots or Worms, that lie under a Sheep's Horns j 
which to do, I have to fay, that this is a more common 
Malady than moft People are aware of; for although it is not 
vifiblc, there are Thoufands of Sheep troubled with them, 
fome whereof pine for Pain and grow lean, others are in hor- 
rid Torment, and fhew it by biting their very Legs, and 
thefe are the Reafons that many fuckling Ewes can hardly be 
made to fland ftill, while they are fuckling, and no Won- 
der it is fo, fince the Beafl is eaten alive. When this is the 
Cafe, I know a fuckling Farmer that gives them over for dead 
Sheep, as defpairing of their Recovery, for want of know- 
ing how to apply a proper Remedy ; wherefore, if fuch an 
one fhould buy this Book, and pracSife the Receipt, I havip 
given at Page 205, for curing this grievous Malady, it i 
^cry probable he may \ie t\o WxxX^ G^w^t by it. 
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This Author^ s Notion what will prevent the Breed of Grubs . 

or Tf^ormsy at the Bottom of Sheeps Horns, If this Evil 

could be prevented, there would be no Occafion for the 
Charge, Hazard, Trouble, and other Damage,, that fome- 
times happens by Sheep having Grubs, or Worms, at the 
Bottom of their Horns, which, I think, may be efFecSed, 
if proper Meafures are taken for it ; for let us confider, 
from whence comes the Breed of fuch Horn- Worms, or 
Grubs. If my Opinion is founded on Reafon, I think they 
muft proceed from the bad Blood of the Sheep, as many of 
them feed on nady, foul Ground, and In (o feeding, are 
fubje£): to take poifonous Infeds into their Bellies, and by 
this the Blood of the Creature may become infcded with 
their poifonous Juices, which circulating, with the Bloody 
may probably furnifti it with a vermicular Quality, that may 
terminate in the Breed of Grubs, or Worms, in that Part 
of the Creature, which is moft fuitable to their Purpofe, and 
this may be at the Bo(;tom of the Sheep's Horn, becaufe 
here the Sun and warm Air have a quick Accefs, and becaufe 
the Cavities of the Head may be the moft proper Places for 
their Breed and Refidence ; therefore, I here propofe a Re- 
medy, for preventing this Evil, and that is, To give your 
Sheep now and then fome Trough Meat in Winter, and Spring, 
compofed of ChafF, and Bran, and powdered Rue. J f this 
Powder is mixt with any Sort of Trough Meat, I think it 
will fo cleanfe their Blood of all vermicular Qualities, as to 
prevent the Breed of thcfe Reptiles.— Or, if you do not think 
fit of this, you may make ufe of my Rue drenching Liquor, 
according to the Receipt, in my third and laft Book. But 
of Grubs, or Worms, under the Horns of Sheep, fee more. 
Page 271. 

A Trick praSfifed by fome fuckling Farmers ^ to make Grafs- 
Lambs fell for Houfe-Lambs, This IVick has been more 

in Praftice formerly than at this Time, when Houfe-Lambs 

. ibid at a greater Price than they do now, and when the Bite 

was not fo much difcovered as it is at this Day. Then they 

let a Lamb go with its Ewe abroad, grazing, for a Month 

together, at the End of which Tin^e, a Farmer would take 

fuch a Lamb into the Houfe, and fuckle it as a Houfe-Lamb, 

for he could deceive a Butcher's Judgment, by the Hoofs of 

the Lamb, that would acquire a whitifli Colour, by walking 

in the Field j but after it has been a little while houfed, they 

^Ltovf blackiih, and fo 'tis taken and bought for a Lamb 

VH^at has been fucklcd in a Houfe, from thr^e or four Days. 

M m 2 o: 
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cr a Week old, as it ought to be, if a fuckling Fanner doef 
the R ight of the Thing, though it's more Charge and Trouble 
to him fo to do, than when he lets a Lamb live with its Ewe 
abroad, for a Month, before he takes it into theHoufe; 
and to glofs this Trick over with the better Face, thefuck- 
lin.z Farmer rubs the Hoofs of fuch 2L Grafe and Houfe« 
Lamb, with fome of its Dung, for giving them the blacker 
Colour ; fo that this is a Bite both on the Butcher and his 
Cuftomer, for that fuch a mongrel-fed Lamb's Fleih, can- 
not be fo fweet and delicajte, as that Lamb which is fuckled 
in a Houfe, from three or four Days old. 

Grafs Ewes^ and Lambs ^ bought in May, 1 748, by a Plough 
Farmer^ living in Ardenham Parijh^ near Watford, for car- 
rying on the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs.—'TH^ twentieth Day 
of Aiay^ fcveral G|:afs Ewes, with their young Lambs by 
tlicir Side, were bought at Hempflead^ by the Plough Far- 
mer, aforcfaid, in order to carry on his Suckling of Houfe- 
Lambs, and, at the fame Time, he gave Orders to a Friend of 
his, 'to fearch about our Country, and buy fome more Cou- 
ples, provided the Lambs had been newly feird,'and he would 
give at the Rate of four Shillings, in twenty, more than the 
common Price, for fuch Grafs Ewes and Lambs ; the Rea- 
fon of which is, becaufe now, the Farmer's own old" Stock 
of Houfe- Lambs were fatted and fold off, and their £wes 
now remain in Lambj therefore, thefe Cuckoo, or new fal- 
len Lambs, come in, at a right Time, to fupply their Place, 
and enable the Farmer to continue fuckling and felling his 
fat Houfc-Lambs, for ten, fifteen, or twenty Shillings a- 
piecc. But the Tails of fuch Grals- Lambs muft not be cut 
by their Sellers, ais is ufually done, becaufe the fuckling 
Farmer cuts tlicm hereafter, for bleeding them to his Mind. 
A Ewe Lamb is worth a Shilling more than a Ram Lamb for 

this Purpofe. They never geld Houfe-Lambs. 

Ewes fen t into Eflcx, to feed in the Summer-time^ in order 
for their being brought home into Middlefex, to lamb about 
Michaclmap., for carrying en the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs in 

the following iVinttr, This is pra<5tired but by few, and 

thofe who do it are chiefly Middlefex Farmers, who, after 
fuckling Hourc-Lambs, till about April^ are obliged to (hut 
up their Meadows for mowing Grafs ; for Hay, in thefe 
Parts, p?ys the greateft Part of their Rent; then it is thaf 
/ome of the abler Sort fend their Ewes into the Hundreds of 
>7/7as to be kept in their rich, mar&y Land, till near Mi-^^ 
{b(Hlmc.s^yi\i^Xi they are fctchMHomc^ in full Fleih, and big ■ 

in 
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in Lamb, for carrying on the Bufinefs of fuckling Houfe- 
tambs, for a London Market. But the poorer Farmer con- 
tents himfelf to let his dry Ewes take their Chance, and livp 
as well as they can, in fome of their grafly Lanes, and other 
Places, till OSfober or November^ when they hope to have 
Lambs from them, to carry on a Winter's Suckling of (;Jiem 
in the Houfe, by their living in their Meadows and on Hay. 
The Pra£fice of a Sheep- Dealer^ living at LsLy-HiW^ near 
Chefham, in Buckinghamfliire,' in fuckling Houfe-Lambsyfor 
a hondon^Market.'LjfT-HILLy I tfekdc, lies about four and 
twenty Miles from Londm^whete lived a fmall Farmer that 
fuckled Houfe-Lambs, for eight, or nine Years together, 
at difFerent Scafons. He commonly began fuckling about Jll^ 
ballontidej and ended at TVhitfuntidey becaufe, he fays, Grafs- 
Lambs come then in Plentjr, and make Houfe-Lambs of lit- 
tle Value. He firft fed his Ewes with Turnips, and after 
they were eaten off, he fed them on with Rye and Oats, 
that were fown together, between Harveft and Michaetmasi 
and after this green Meat was eaten off, he fed them on Clo- 
ver. Some, he fays, fow Thetches at Michaelmas^ to eat 
¥" em green, in the Spring, for this i^urpofe. — As to the 
rough-Meat that he fed his Houfe-Lambs with, he boiled 
whole Wheat, and put it into a Trough, then fprinkled 
Wheat Flour over it, ai^d the Lambs would eat it apace ; 
he fays, he never could find any Trough-Meat exceed this, 
and he has tried Barley-Meal mixed with Gin, and cram'd 
the Lambs with it, and fo other Things ; but having near 
killed one Lamb, with his Crams, he foon gave it over. 
This Wheat-Trough-Meat confifts in two Things, one, that 
it fats with Expedition, and the other, that as it is a foft 
Meat, it produces a foft Flefli, which is one great Means to 
tempt a Butcher to buy a Houfe-Lamb; for if the Flefli of it 
feels hard, as it does when fed with White-Peafe, they don't 
fo well like it ; but when it feels foftifh, they account it a 

Sign that the Lamb will die with whitifli Flefli. Then he 

takes a little Blood, from each Lamb, the Day and Night 
before he carries them to Market, by cutting off a Bit of its 
Tail, and does the fame at the R^fe^ or Ram-Inn in Smith-- 
fieidy juft: before he expofes them to Sale, and never does 
inore than tie the End of it with a Straw. 

The Practice of a Farmer ^ living near Watford, in Hert- 

fordfliire, in his Management of fuckling Houfe-Lambs. — As 

,1 am, this Year, 1748? Surveyor of our Highways, I was 

|n Company with another Surveyor j at our Seffions, at Hemp^ 
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Jleady who told me, he occupies but twenty Acres of plow'd 
Land, the reft of his Farm lies in Grafs, which gives him 
an Opportunity to fuckle fifty Ewes for fetting Houfe-Lambs^ 
and told me, that Oatmeal is a good Trough-Meat for help- 
ing out Milk and fattening the Lambs ; butobje^, and 
fa}s, it's too dear a Feed, therefore, he has tried Wheat, and 
giveif it in a Trough, as it comes roughly ground from the 
Mill, with the Bran in it ; and when he gives this, he puts 
fome whole Wheat among it ; for, as he fays, if whole 
Wheat is given alone, it will caufe the Lambs to fcour, and 
if they fcour, unlefs a Remedy will prefently flop it, the 
Profit is generally loft ; which to do, here follows the Re- 
ceipt, he has a long Time experienced, as the beft he ever 
heard of. 

An excellent Receipt tojlop an Houfe-LamFs Scouring,"^- 
This fucklihg Farmer aflures me, that he prefently ftops a 
Lamb's Scouring, by parching fome Horfe-Beans, in a oho- 
vel, over the Fire, and when they are got dry enough, he 
then beats them to a Powder, and gives the Powder in Milk 
to the Lamb, which not only ftops the Scour^g, but nou- 
rifties it befides. 

Four Lambs^ at a Timcy from one Ewe^ kept to breed and 
fuckle Houfe'Lambs^-'AhOUT the Beginning of December^ 
i']Ar(iy a fiickling Farmer, that lives at Corner-Hall^ near 
Hempflcad^ in Hertfordjhire^ had four Lambs fell from one 
Ewe, and all of them lived to make fat Lambs, by fuckling 
them on feveral Sheep j and at another Time he has had 
three from one Ewe, and commotnly two. I have, alfo, been 
informed, that at Norcot Farm, on Northchurch Common, 
a Store Sheep had three Lambs, the firft Year, four, the fe- 
cond, and four the third Year, eleven in all, and that all 
were brought up well, by one Means or other. To have a 
right Twin- Breed, a Ram-Lamb and Ewe-Lamb muft be 
faved from a Ewe that brings both at once. 

Hedge- Hog ^ how it fucks Ewes that are kept to fuckle Houfe' 
Lambs ^ the Damage thereof and how it is cureai—^1^ Hert' 
fordjhire^ I believe, we have more Hedge-Hogs than in any 
other one County in England^ becaufe our Fields are moft- 
Iv inclofcd with Hedges, by which, with the many Woods and 
opinneys that we have bcfides, thefe Vermin have great 
Shelter, and Encouragement to increafe their Breed, to the 
Damage of our Cows and Sheep; for a Hedge-Hog will fuck 
either, if he has an Opportunity. flThe Farmer, at Corner^ 
Hall^ above-mentioned, has every now and then a Ewe 

fucke4 
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fucked by a Hedge-Hog, that takes the Advantage of the 
Sheep's lying down to fuck one of her Teats, which it draws 
with fuch Vehemency, and hurts it fo, with its fharp Teeth, 
that the Teat becomes prefently fore, and the Udder fwells, 
nor will the Lamb meddle with that Teat, till it has got tho- 
roughly well. Which to cure, make ufe of the following 
Receipt. 

A Receipt to cure the Sucking^ or Bite^ of a Hedge- Hog, -^ 
Boil Soap, Salt, and Stale together, and rub it on the Teat, 
•and Udder, pretty hot ; this repeat now and then, for the 
Hedge-Hog fo venoms the Teat, that it quickly fcabs, and 
■*wiil not be healed prefently; for it is fometimes near a Month 
before the Teat and Udder arc cured, nor will a Lamb touch 
it, till it is entirely cured. 

Hedge- Hcg.^how he carries Crahs to his Hale,— A Hedge- 
Hog has been feen about four o'Clock in a Morning to roll 
on Crabs, and carry a Parcel of them, on his Prickles, to his 
Rendezvous, or Hole, in the Stump of a Tree. And I 
have been credibly informed, that a Hedge-Hog was catch'd 
in the Aft of fucking a Cow's Milk from a large Vein, that 
under its Belly leads to the Udder, and feeds it with Milkj 
*and that the Hedge-Hog was fo eager of fucking it, as the 
Cow lay down, that the Man who difcovered it plucked 
the Hedge- Hog off. 

A further Account of Worms ^ Maggots^ or Grubs ^ Jhewing 
how they have been feen to come out of a Sheep^s Nojiri/s, by 
fneezing,'-A Vale Shepherd, that has likewife lived in the 
Chiltern Country, tells me, that he has known many Sheep 
die in the Vale, by thefe Grubs or Worms, but hardly any 
in the Chiltern Country ; and he affigns this Rcafon for it : 
In Vales, fays he, our black, loamy, marly Land is fome- 
times, by Gluts of Rain, brought into a muddy, foft Con- 
liftence, and as our folding Sheep frequently lie down in 
Dirt and Filth, it may occafion the Breeding of thefe Ver- 
min, or rather, by the Sheeps feeding on fuch dirty Ground, 
and in their feeding, taking into their Bodies much of the Scum 
and Filth of the Surface Earth, which, he thinks, very pro- 
bably, may corrupt the Blood of the Sheep, and breed thefe 
Reptiles, that may afFeft to lodge and increafe their Breed in 
the Head of the Sheep, and from whence, in Time, they'll 
cat their Way downwards, and come out of the Sheep's 
Noftrils; for he has known Sheep difcharge them in Snot, by 
fneezing, or by fhaking its Head ; at other Times, he fays, 
he has known them eat through the bottom Part of a SKee^'^ 
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* tioto, and come out there. Some Shepherds, he fiys^ lAdl 
they perceive a Sheep void thcTc Bugs, or Maggots, will 
with a Penknirc cut a little Hole open at the Bottom of one 
Horn, and, as be has done, pour in hot Tar, or, inftiad of 
this, Train Oil, and it kills tbcm, and heals the Part ; he &y9, 
that thefe Bugs, or Grubs, have Legs or Feet. Hence rnxfi 
alfo, appear, the Excellency of my Liquor, that prevents the 
Breed of the ^Vhite, or Red-Water, or Rot^ In Sheep; for 
If this cheap Liquor is given to a Sheep, as I fliall dijefi in 
my third and lafl Book, no Corruption, whatfoever, can 
breed and lodge in the Blood of it, confequently, no Grub, 
nor Worm, nor any other Vermin, can breed and incrcafe 
in the Body of this Animal, although it feeds on the wotft 
of Ground, and on the coarfcft Food. 

How t» cure a Evm'i Uddtr that is irtie.—BY a Ewe's 
long fuckling her own, and alien Houfe-Lambs, her Bat 
fometimes becomes bruifed and inflamed, by the older aiu 
Aronger Sort of Lambs hunching and butting her Bag, witfa 
their Heads, to make Milk come down the freer; and bf 
repeating fuch their Buttings at fuckling Time, the Ewe s 
Bag becomes knotted, and fometimes breaks. In this Cafe, 
boil Soap, Salt and Pifs together, and apply itfcveralTimesj- 
very hot, and it will heal and cure it. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Of broken and dijtocdted Bonet in Sh^ef. 

tiauj liable Sheep art it the Accidinit »f difitcaUd ytinti and 
brakin Bones. 

fXPBRIENCE prove* Uiis W be Fafi iii 
^ all Countries more or Icfs, but mofl of all 
I In inclored Countries) where Woods and 
' Hedges grow tbidCi and Roads and Lane* 
' are narrow : In both, Sheep may, by Acci^ 
' denti break their Necks, theit Backs, their 
Thighs, and their Legs, or diflocate their Joints. There^ 
fore (that a Sheep may not; according to the ProVerb, be 
loft for Want of a Halfpennyworth of Tar) Oentlemertj 
Farmers, Shepherds, and others, fhould be well apprized 
how to lave a Sheep's Life, by the timely Application of a 
proper Remedy ; which, that they may be the more fully 
inforni'd ofj Ifhall here lay before them fl^ Receipts of 
feveral ancient Authors, as well as my own, that they may 
litve the greater Choice ibr pleaTing themfdveK 

Na tU 
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Thi RiCiipt ef Adam Speed, an ancient Author^ for brohn 
Bones^ or the bruifed Joints of Sheep. -^TaKB. (fays he) 
Camomile, Marfhmallows, Betony, Buglofs, and Honey-* 
fuckle Leaves, of each half a Handful, fbunp themi with 
Hog's Lard, and fry them in a Frying-Pan, fpread them 
upon Leather as a Poultice, and bind up the afflided Part 
with them very warm. 

A ficond Receipt for fraSfured Bones j Sprains^ and ff^rencbes 
ef 6%cfp. — l^His is by a namelefs Author, who fays, that 
after the Bone or Joint is fet, apply an Ointment made 
with Bees- Wax, l^urpcntine, Suet, the Juice of Mugwort, 
Stone-Pitch, and Melilot ; fupplying the Place grieved alfo 
with Oil of Earthworms, as hot as may be endured ; tie 
it up with a foft Lift, very ftrait, and by renewing the 
Unguent every other Day, the Strength wUl be reftored at 
at firft. 

A third Receipt for BruifeSj Fra^ures, or broken Bones ef 
Sheep; /;y James Lambert. — Take (fays hej Turpentine, 
Sheeps Suet, and Bees- Wax, each an Ounce, make a Salve ; 
bathe firft, with Oil of Camomile, then lay on the Plaifter^ 
and bind up the Fra£ture or Diflocation, that by this Means 
may be healed, and become right again. 

A fourth Receipt for broken Bones in Sheep j or Bones out 
of joint ; by Gervaife Markham. — If your Sheep (fays he) 
chance to break a Leg, or have any other Bone mifplaced, 
you fliall, after you have fet it ftrait and right again, firft 
Dathe it with Oil and Wine, and then dipping a Cloth io 
molten Patchgreafc, rowl it about, and fphnt it as Occa- 
fion fhall ferve, and fo let it remain nine Days, and dreis 
again ; and at the End of the next nine Days, the Sheep 
will be able to go. 

A fifth Receipt, from a namelefs Author* — He fays, that 
ifter the Bone is fet, you fhould mix Linfeed-Oil, Tallow, 
and Burgundy 'Vitch, in equal Quantities together, with 
which make a Plaiiler and lay it on ; then fplinter it, and 
bind with Lift, that muft be kept on near three Weeto. 

This Author's Account how a Sheep broke its Leg, with its 
Cure^ at Afkot in Buckinghamfhire.— r-THis Place is in 
Wing Parifli in Buchy where a Shepherd look'd after a large 
Flock of Sheep, one of which happening to tranfgrefs, he 
courfcd it with his Dog, and fo frightened it, as to force 
it into a HedMi but not being able to get through it, in 
ftriving, one of its Legs ftuck between a Plaifli and broke ; 
'I'lie Shepherd, who was no Stranger to thefe Sort of Acci- 

1 dents. 
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dents, direSdy went and procured a tarred linen Rag, which 
he bound about the Frafiure after it was kty and upon that 
he bound a linen Rag without Tar ; next he clap'd on four 
broad Splinters, and tied them faft with broad Tape, apd 
let the Sheep go about grazing as ufual : But as the Part 
fwell'd, he, in a few Days, yras forced to take away the 
Splinters, and leave the Leg bound with only the Tar and 
the other Rag, and the Sheep did well. — Now I ihall nuke 
it appear, by the following F a£b, that there was no Occa* 
fion for ufing wooden Splinters in the curing of this Sheep's 
broken Leg, becaufe fuch a Fradure is eafier and better 
cured without them. 

A Sheep's Leg broke at Gaddefden, by the Throwing of a Stone^ 
mndboTO cured^ after a new Method. — This Sheep being, 
among others, in a Flock on Gaddefden-Green^ a Boy, to 
part it from another Flock, threw a Stone fo hard at it, 
that it broke its Leg, which when the Farmer, my next 
Neighbour, came to underftand, he immediately clip'd a- 
way the Wool about the Frafture, and only pulled the 
Leg ftr^t to fet it, without being over curious to fix the 
Bones e3£a£tly one to the other, for he trufted more to his 
Plaifter than his Skill in fetting a broken Bone ; he there- 
fore got a Piece of Sheep's-fkin Leather, and when he had 
aimoft boiled fome Stone Pitch, he fpread it with the fame, 
and applied it as hot as he could about the fradlurcd Part. 
This<lone, he did no more than bind a Woollen Garter 
over all the Pitch Plaifter, and let the Sheep take its Chance 
in walking about to get its Living by grazing on Gaddefden 
Conunon, as ufual, and it grew better and better, till it broke 
its Leg a fecond Time, where it was broke firft, by endea- 
vouring to get through a Gap in a Hedge ; however, this 
did not caufe the Farmer to do any more to the Sheep's 
Leg, for he let it go as it was, with the fame pitch'd Plaifter 
he at firft bound about it, not too loofe nor too tight ; and 
the Sheep did well, except that it went always a little bend- 
ing with that Leg. Now this is what I pradife, and ne- 
ver found it mifcarry. I had one of my Store Sheep broke 
its Leg in a Hedge, and cured by the Pitch Plaifter 5 and I 
recommend it for a better Way than to ufe Splinters, be- 
caufe Splinters are very apt to fwell the Part, and endanger 
the Leg and Life of the Creature, as I intend to fhew in 
fome of my Works, to be intituled — Inftrj^ntal Hufian^ 
dry : Or^ new Dtfcoveries of Improvements itfwe Art ofAgri^ 
^/»r^,— *Where I (hall give my Readers the Cafe of a 

N n a Gentle^ 
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Gentleman's Dog that bad its Leg broke, and being bound 
about hard with Splinters, it fwell'd, and rotted, and kill'd 
the Dog ; and alfo the Cafe of a Farmer, who had a Hog 
that broke its Thigh, and cured with only a Pitch-leather'd 
Plaifter without Splinters ; for fuch a Plaifter draws away 
the Anguifli, at the fame Time it ftrengthens the Part. 

A Sheet broke its Neck^ and what was done with its Cofr 
cafs.— 'My Workman, in the laft Place he lived at before 
he was married, was Shepherd to a great Farmer (everal 
Years, and in the large Flock he looked after, there h^- 
pened to be one particular Sheep, that every Night would 
leap over one of the Hurdles, that compoied the Fold or 
Pen ; and was fo fubtil, that, as foon as the Shepherd ap- 
peared in the Morning to let the Sheep out, this Straggles 
would immediately run towards the Fold, and leap into it, 
which fo provoked our Shepherd, that one Morning, in- 
ftcad of coming into the Field by the Gate, he went throug|i 
a Hedge with his Dog, near where this Sheep was feeding^ 
and fuddenly furpized it, by fetting the Dog after it i who 
followed it fo clofe, th^t, in hafte to get into the Fdd, 
it IcapM ihort, and hit its Head fo violently hard againft the 
upper Sloat of the Hurdle, that it diflocated its Neck, and 
ciicd in a Moment ; for a Sheep thus ferved, dies (boner 
than if it was fluck with a Knife; for which Reafon| 
Butchers, as foon as they have ftuck a Sheep in the Neck» 
bend and disjoint at once. Now the Lofs of this Sheep 
was not much ; for when it was dead, the Shepherd carried 
it home, fkinn'd and drefs'd it ready for the Family's Ufe. 
Therefore the Farmer had no Reafon to be angry with the 
Shepherd, for what he did was intended for the beft ; that 
is to fay, to break this Sheep from breaking out of the Fold j| 
for fuch a Sheep might, in Time, learn others to do the 
like, and thereby expofe the Farmer's green Grain, in fomp 
adjoining Field, to bq fpoiled by them. 

A Sheep^s Thigh broke^ and did well of itfelfy without awf 
Application, — A VERY poor Sheep, of niy Neighbour's, 
was put into a Clover Field with Horfes, and had its Thigl) 
broke fo high, that there was no fetting it ; however, it 
was continued in the Clover till it got very fat, fo that when 
killed, the p-lair of it weighed ten Pounds ; and the Thigif 
knit, and did fo well of itfelf, that the Sheep went perfe£Uy 
well on it ; on^y that Quarter^ on the Side of the Fradure^ 
^as lefs than ^e reft. 

gHAP. 
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*C H A P. 11. 
Of the Foot-Hot in Sheep. 

^n iHtrodulfiorij for the better explaining the true Caufe of 
the common prejudicial Foot-Rot Malady ^ among Suckling 
. Ewis. 

THE Art of Suckling Houfe-Lambs has certainly tended 
very much to the Profit of many Farmers, by ena- 
)>ling thofe to pay their Rents an4 live comfortably, which 
they could not have done, had it not been for their carrying 
on this Sort of Bufmefs ; witnefs the many gravelly inclofed 
|**ields lying in Sarraty Rickmanfworthy and fome other Pa- 
fifhes In Hertfordjhire^ within twenty-five Miles oi London^ 
that are fo poor and rafhy hungry in their Natures, that in 
fome Years, a Man may ride many Miles in a Day, and 
not fee a Field with a large full Crop of Wheat, or other 
Grain growing on it : But by fowing many Acres of thefe 
poor Soils with Rye, Trefoil, Reygrafs, Clover, and Tur- 
pip-Seeds, the Farmer generally gets fufficient Crops of 
them to carry on the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs ; which, if 
managed right, may prove, perhaps, the beft Article of 
all others, in his Undertakings. I knew one of thefe Suck- 
ling Farmers, who, notwithftanding he fow'd about fifty Acres 
with Wheat, and many more with Barley, Oats, ^c, yet, 
]iad it no^ been for his keeping about one hundred and forty 
Suckling Ewes for fatting Houfe-Lambs, he muft have been 
broke; for, 2s it was^ 2Lt Micbaebnasy 1747, it is faid, he 
owed his Landlord three Years and a Halfs Rent, at an Hun- 
dred a Year. Now it happened very fortunate for this Te- 
nant to have a Landlorc) of a Thoufand, for he was fo good- 
natured, as to forbear feizing for his Rent all this while, as 
he faw the Man was diligent and kept up his Stock, which 
gave him a fuccefsful Opportunity ; for the Summer, 1747, 
being a wettiih one, this Weather agreed fo well with his; 
4ry, poor gravelly Ground, that it returned him tolera- 
ble Crops of Grain ; and as Wheat fold at Michaelmas Time 
for rather above three Shillings a Buihel, Barley fourteen 
$hillings a Quarter, Peafe two Shillings a Bufliel, and Oats 
£ighteenpeiice t the Iiandlord and Te4pnt amicably agreed 
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to part while they vrttc both fafe ; accordingly, alt the Stock 
was appraifcd by indifferent Men, but t|;iis Appraifement 
not being approved of by them, they fettled the whole Af- 
fair between themfelvcs ; and the Tenant is faid to go off 
with two or three hundred Pounds in his Pocket, after rent- 
ing this Farm — Years ; which now the Landlord keeps in 
l.is own Hands bv Choice. But what I would here chiefly 
remark is, that tnis Farmer, as well as moft, or all othen 
of the Suckling Sort, fuflfer'd much Lofs by the Foot-Rot 
Malady : It's true, that by driving the Ewes, twice a Day, 
from the Field to the Houfc, for fuckling Houfe-Lambs in 
Winter-time efpecially, their Feet become fore, and if 
neglected curing in Time, they'll rot off, create them much 
Pam, IciTcn their Appetite, Milk, and Flefh, and infeA 
both their Lambs and other Sheep, to the Farmer's great 
Lofs. But then, this is not the fole Caufe of this Damage, 
therefore I am here led to obferve, that, as thofe Suckling 
Farmers, buy all, or moft of their Ewes out of the Weft, 
they fhould confider, that moft of this Country lies in 
Downs, where their Sheep feed on fine, dry, grazing Grounds^ 
free of Drift, to hurt their Feet ; and that, as their Ewes 
arc drove up in Flocks, to be fold in Middkfex and Hert* 
fordjhirc^ fonie with Lambs by their Side, and others in 
J/am's their tender Feet muft fufFer a Sorenefs, in fomc 
Degree, by fuch their travelling ; and although fuch Sore- 
nefs may not as yet be called a Foot-Rot, yet an imprudent 
Suckling Farmer, not regarding this, he drives them, in a . 
little Time after Lambing, too and from the Fold ; and as 
the Dams, or own Mothers, lie all Night with their Lambs 
confui'd in a Houfe, it is a Rarity to find one of thefe Far- 
mers, but what will let the Dung, made by thefe Ewes 
and Lambs, remain in the Place a Quarter of a Year toge- 
ther, contenting themfelves with only covering the fame 
with frefti Straw every Day ; fo that here is almoft a con- 
ftant hot Dunghil for the Sheep to tread and lie on, which 
muft certainly heat their Feet, make them tender, and ex- 
peditioufly breed and increafe the Foot-Rot Malady. — 
Whereas, if the Sheep-Room and Lamb -Pens, were 
cleaned out once every Week, and duly litter'd with Wheat- 
Straw, Morning and Evening, the Sheep and Lambs would 
not be fo fubjeft to take the Foot-Rot as moft of them now 
are ; but if they fhould have it, the Malady, by this Means, 
would be much eafier and fooner cured ; for, it is for Want 
of this Cleanlinefs, and cool lying witbalj that their Lambs 
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lofe their Appetite, fcour, and, inftead of fatting, fall 
away : Then the Farmer muft eat it himfelf, or fell it to 
his Neighbours, which is next to giving it away, as has been 
the Cafe with many of the negligent Sort ; and no Wonder 
it is fo, as a Lamb has four hot Belly fuls of Milk every 
Day, and lies penn'd in a clofe Place on hot Dung, per- 
haps near Knee-deep, feven or eight Weeks together. But 
feme will fay, if Dung and Litter is not deep, the Lamb 
will lick the Pofts and Brick- Work, and fufFcr this Way ; 
it's true they will, but a right Lamb-Pen fhould be all board- 
ed on every Side to prevent it j others objeft and fay, with* 
out a deep Pen Dunghil, they muft ufe much Straw, and 
not make a valuable Dung ; but this is fo frivolous, as needs 
no Anfwer. However, I fhall continue this Subject as 
follows. 



Of the Hcrtfordfhire and Middlcfcx Foot-Rot 
Dijiemper^ attending Ewes tbatfuckle House- 
Lambs in thefe Counties. 

AS in Hertford/hire and Middlefexj the Suckling of 
Houfe-Lambs is carried on more (I verily believe) 
than in all England befides, for furnifliing the City of Lon-^ 
ddn with the greateft Plenty of Houfe-Lambs Flefli, as a 
moft delicious, wholefome Meat, I think I cannot make 
my Remarks on this deftrudive Malady better, than writ- 
ing on its EiFedts, as they bring thefe ouckling Farmers un- 
der very great Lofles ; firft, therefore, I fhall endeavour to 
g've an Account of the Caufes of it, and next fbew its 
ure. 

The Caufes of the Foot-Rot Malady in Suckling Ewes. 

It is well known, that the Roads of thefe two Counties arc 
frequently mended with Gravel and fmall Stones } both 
which are made ufe of in very large Quantities, becaufe 
the heavieft Land-Carriages are conftantly drawn through 
them laden with Wheat-Meal, Wood, Hay, ^^c. to Lon^ 
don^ and in bringing back Coals, Aihes, Soot, Rags, Dung, 
and other Luggage, which render thefe Roads in wet Wea- 
ther very gravelly and floppy. Now there are many Suck- 
fing Farmers that live on, or near the Edge of thefe Roads, 
that are obliged to drive their Suckling Ewes twice a Day, 

to 
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to and from their Fields for fuckling their Houfe-Lambsj 
and this for a Quarter, or Half a Mile together, each Timci 
which, in Winter-time efpecially, fo cuts the Hoofis of 
thefc travelling Ewes, that I know a Plow-Farmer, who 
rents an hundred aYear, and keeps about feven-fcore Suckling 
Ewes, has commonly five, fix, or eight of them to drefs 
ever}' fecond Night, for curing their fore Feet throughout 
the cold wet Scafon ; and this is the more increafed, as the 
Soil of his inclofcd, Arable Fields hie of the gravelly Sortj 
fown with Clover and Trefoil Grafs, or with Turnips,-^ 
which more or lefs fubjcdt thefe Suckling Ewes to fufier 
by the Foot-Rot; Yet this is not altogether the Cafe of 
every Suckling Farmer, for there arc many others that rent 
only Meadow or Pafture Grounds in Middlefexj and cany 
on the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs but Part of the Year ; herft 
their Suckling Ewes do not entirely acquire the Foot-Rot by 
travelling through Roads or Lanes, but partly by their flafhy^ 
ivct Grafs, and Ground, in Winter, and^ at other Times, 
by the great Heat, and Drynefs of the Land ; for, in Mid^ 
dlefex^ they drefs it with fo much London Dung and Alhes^ 
that the Heat of it contributes very much towards the breed- 
ing and contintiing of this Hurt j infomuch that thefe Suck- 
ling Meadow -Farmers, are rather more liable to fuf&r by 
the Foot-Rot, than the Suckling Plow-Farmer^ becauie 
when once their Ewes have taken the Foot-Rot in a great 
. Degree, the Pus or Matter iflUing from their wounded 
Feet, falling on their Grafs Ground that is never plow'd^ 
it remains, and fo taints it, that it becomes infedled ; and 
the Infe£lion incrcafes, as the greater Number of Ewes 
come under it ; whereas fuch infe£ted Ground does not fo 
foon fall to the Plow- Farmers Share, becaufe their Land il 
frequently turn'd up by the Plow. Nor does the Foot- 
Rot Malady affect the rlow-Farmers fuckling Ewes in Sum- 
mer as it does in Winter ; for in Summer they are feldom 
troubled with it, becaufe the Gravels, in dry Weather, are 
not near fo cutting as in wet. 

How the AleadoW'Suckling Farmer may prevsnt^ in a great 
Degree^ the Damage of the Foot-Rot Malady, — As the rank 
Flafliinefs of their high, wet, MeadoW-Grafs, is one Means 
of breeding the Foot-Rot, by keeping the Hoofs of the 
Ewes fo fo/t and tender, as expofes them to be the fooner 
gravelled and hurt in driving them to and fro, between the 
Field and the Houfe, their Grafs Ground ought to be 
drefs'd lefs with Dung than their prefent Pradice is ; for it's 
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V^ell tnown that the Meadow Fields, of Middle/ex efj>eci- 
ally, are drefs'd with nothing elfe but Cart Dung, and this 
dmoft every Year — Infomuch that in hot, wet Summers, 
their Grafs is commonly rotten at Bottom, before they mow 
it for Hay, which brings it under fuch a Heat before and 
afterwards, that in dry, hot Seafons, it is ready to burn the 
Fleet of the Ewes, and breed and keep them under the pain- 
ful Foot-Rot. Now if fuch Meadow-Suckling Farmers 
would, infteadof conflantly dreffing their Grafs Land with 
tank, hot Dung, drefs it with Mr. Livings's Manure now 
and then, as an alternate Dreiling, it would not only help 
to cure the Ground that is already infe£led by the diftem- 
pcr'd Feet of Foot-rotted Ewes, but alfo, in a great De- 
gree, prevent it for the Time to come, and kill or keep 
down Grubs and Worms from hurting their Grafs, which 
their Dung breeds and nouriOies much ; and that they may 
come by the Knowledge of this excellent Compoft or Ma- 
nure, I have to inform them, that I am Mailer of this great 
Secret, and can conununicate it to whom I pleafe. I alfo 
afilire them that it is in the Power of a Middkfex Farmer to 
have it at a much cheaper Rate than we who live further in 
Hirtfordjhin from the Metropolis ; and by having it, if 
rightly applied, it will produce a moft fweet, thick-grown, 
fattenuig Grafs, that will breed abundance of Milk in Ewes, 
of the moft nourifhing Sort^ keep them in good Heart, and 
caufe the Houfe-fuckkd Lambs to be furnilhed with the 
fweeteft, and fatteft^ and whiteft Flefli. 

Hie Damage that the Foot-Rot Malady brings the Suckling 
Farmer under h — What Confequence it is of for all Suck- 
ling Farmers to endeavour the Prevention of this pernicious, 
contagious Diftemper, the Foot-Rot^ may appear from the 
creat Lofles that arife from it ; for they well know, (the 
Middkfex Farmer efpecially) that molt of their Meadows 
are fo much infeded by thb Sheep-Malady, that they are 
feldom or never free from the Taint of it ; and that it Is 
for this Reafon^ that few of their Suckling Ewes are ever 
clear of it, in a lefs or greater Degree ; the Pain and An- 
guijfh whereof takes them much off their Appetite, lefTens 
their Milk, and keeps^ them poor in Flefli ; fo that two or 
three Ewes, thus afflicted, gives no more Milk, than one 
fuU-milch'd Ewe that is in perfe£t Health ; which muft be 
a confiderable Lofs to a Suckling Farmer, who has all, or 
moft of his Rent to make by fuckling Houfe-Lambs : Yet 
the Lofs does not end here, for when Sudding Ewes are 
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much troaUed with the Foot-Rot, the Pain and Anguiib 
of it prevents their taking Ram in due Time, wears thiem 
out fooner than ordiiury, and fometimes renders them unfit 
for the Suckling Service ; and if the Malady gets the better of 
the Remedy, the Foot rots off; or if it does not, the Evrcii 
perhaps, mull be either fatted at hpme, or fold for the fame 
Purpofe. Again, what is alfo of a very pernicious Conft* 
quence to Suckling Farmers, is, when fome of their Suck- 
ling Ewes are feized with the Foot-Rot^ to fuch a great 
Degree, that the Malady breaks out above their H00&, die 
Pus, or Matter, is oftentimes conununicatedy not oidy to 
other found Ewes, but to the Houfe-Lambs that fuck on 
them, which brings them likewife under the fame Foot- 
Rot, gives them much Paifly and greatly hinders their fat- 
tening ; bcfides which, the Charge of Ingredients to dre& 
their corrupted Feet, and the Time and Labour employed 
in doing it, does not a little increafe the Damage ; where- 
fore it highlv concerns all Suckling Farmers, to take not 
only the bcft Methods of preventing this Malady, but like- 
wife, when their Ewes have taken it, to get them cured in 
the fooneft and fafeil Manner. 

lVI?at ancient and modern Authors fay of the Foot-RaU—^ 
In all the Books that I ever read, relating to Sheep and 
Lambs, I cannot find one of their Authors giving any to* 
lerable Account of the Foot-Rot Malady ; the Omiffion of 
which, at firft, feemed to caufe my Wonder, but on fe- 
cond Thoughts, it was leflen'd, when I coniider'd that the 
Suckling of Houfe-Lambs in general, began to be carried 

on iirft, in MiddUfex^ about fifty Years ago ; and if 

their Authors did not live in theCe Parts, or wrote their 
Books in a London Chamber, it is no Wonder they were 
Strangers to the Foot- Rot Diflemper. I know of none that 
wrote on fuckling Houfe-Lambs but Mr. Bradley j and he 
has not fo much as touch'd on the Foot-Rot, nor any other 
Diftcmper incident to Sheep and Lambs. The firft Authors 
that mention any Thing of it, are two French PhyAcians, 
Who wrote a Book on Hufbandry, 1 fuppofe, near two hun- 
dred Years ago, intituled, La Matfon Rujiique. And 

though they had no Notion of fuckling Houfe-Lambs, nor 
the Caufe of the Foot-Rot by the Ewes daily travelling, 
yet they were fenfible that Sheep, by only {landing too long 
m their Dung, were fubjeft to fuller in their Feet by it, 
and therefore writ thus on it. — If a Sheep (fay they) be- 
come lame through Tendernefs of his Claws> too much 

foftened. 



foifiened, fay having flood over^Iong upon his own Dung» 
and that in fuch Sort, as that he cannot go, you muft cut 
off the Tip of his. fo decayed Claw, and put thereupon 
quick Lime, tying it on with foine Linen Cloth, and this 
to be continued only for the Space of a Day ; and then 
upon the Dsf following, to apply unto it fome Verdigreafe ; 
and thus to ufe thefe two Things in the like Courfcs, fo 
long as until the Hoof be whole and found. 

foiCure of the Foot-Rot^ iy Adam Speed. — This Gen- 
tleman wrote one or more Books on Hufbandry, about 
the Year 1628 ; in one of them he gives a Receipt to cure 
lame and hurt Claws, thus— He fays, for Claws that are lame, 
tiruifed, over-grown, or broken, pare them as much as is con- 
venient; then make a Plaifter of Bees- Wax, Rofin, Tur- 
pentine, unflack'd Lime, and Hog's Greafe; anoint the 
Claw with Oil of Camomile, and lay the Plaifter on it, 
binding it up hard, and fuiFer him not to go into wet Places 
till he is well. 

The Cure of a Foot-Rot, iy James Lambert. — This Au- 
ibor has taken his Receipt from the laft Authors, and fays, 
in his Book, printed in 1703 — For a lame or hurt Claw of 
a Sheep, make a Plaifter of Bees- Wax, Rofin, flack'd Lime, 
Turpentine, and Hog's-Lard ; bathe firft with Oil of Ca- 
moinile ; then lay on the Plaifter and bind it up, and fuffer. 
the Sheep not to come in ftony, wet, or -dirty Places. 

The Cure of the Foot-Rot , by this Author , according to the 
AStxm Receipt. — At Page 125, in my monthly Book for 
JuTte, intituled. The Modern Hujbandman, fold by Tho?nas 
OJborne in Gray^s-Inn, London, I have publiftied feveral 
excellent Receipts for the Cure of the Foot-Rot Malady, 
which were never wrote of by any Author whatfoever ; 
and like wife at Page 7?, for the Month of July, f have 
added two more, therefore have the lefs to write here. — 
About Jaon in Middlefex, fome of their Farmers that carry 
on the Suckling of Houfe-Lambs, buy one Ounce of white 
fublimate Mercury, at the Chymifts or Apothecaries, that 
will coft about Sixpence. 

The Lay-Hill Receipt for the Cure of the Foot-Rot in Sheep. 
and Lambs. — This Lay- Hill Ilea ne^x Bovington in Hert^ 
ford/hire, where a Suckling Farmer of Houfe- Lambs prac^ 
tifes this Receipt in Preference to all others he knew of, asi 
finding it never failed him ; and it highly concerns him to 
make ufe of one of the effe£lual Sort, fince, as he fays, the 
Foot- Rot Malady is of fuch a contagious Nature, that it 
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rurui through Tome vhole Flocks of Ewes, Wether Sheep^ 

and Lambft ; and that fome Suckling Flocks in particular, 
more or Icfs, are never free from it. He therefore putt 
a Piece of blue Vitriol Stone about the Bignels of a Nut- 
meg, in an Ounce and Half, or two Ounces of Aqua For- 
tis, which, when diflblved, muft be kept in a Botde, well 
Lork'd, or bell with a Glafs Stopple i and when it is to be 
itfcd, a fniall Stick, like a Scure, flattened a little at one 
Knd, muft be dipt into it; and after the Hoof is pared (if 
Occafion be) befmear the grieved Part with the Aqm 
Fortis : This done, let the Sheep be kept a while in the 
Houfe, with a Rag tied about its Foot. 

The famous Kitt Brown's Jccount of^ and Cure ff tht 
Foot' Rot. — This long experienced, great Dealer in £!heep, 
is juftly of Opinion, that nothing exceeds this laft Receipt, 
fur its cheap, eafy, and ready rreparation, ancl Ufe, in 
curing the Foot- Rot \ for it's only beating the common blue, 
or Rrecn Vitriol Stone to Powder, and infuflng it in a little 
Bottle of Aqua Fortis. The Mixture being thus prepared, 
he takes Care the Sheep or Lamb's Foot be wiped, till it i^ 
perfeflly clean and drv ; and unlefs the Hoof is niuch gra- 
vtllcd or rotted, he does not pare it, but with the flat End 
of a Scure, or fmall Stick, (for it will burn a Feather) ap- 
ply a little of this burning Liquid to the Part; for as it is a 
viclent Cauftick, it immediately penetrates, and burns a- 
way the Fungus, or rotten Flefli, or Hoof, and while it 
is fo doing, it brings the Beaft under exquifite Pain for a lit- 
tle 7'ime \ but when it is over, the Wound heals with great 
Expedition ^ becaufe as the Vitriol and Aqua Fortis are both 
of them of a dry, hot, aftringent, cleanfing, healing Na- 
ture, this Mixture, potently refills all Putrefa£i;ion, heals 
prtfently, and, as it were, (o fears and incrufts the Part, al- 
mofl at once, that fome do nothing more to it then letting 
the Sheep or Lamb ftand dry for an Hour or two after it is 
rbiis dreffcd ; thus, by only one fuch Application of this 
cxctllcnt Remedy, many Sheep and Lambs have been cured 
ot the Foot-Rot ; noris any Thing more requifite to be 

muft 
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fence againft the Danger of Dirt, Gravel, and Water, or 
to be applied in the Nature of a healing Plaifter, prepared 
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How U mah a Sahe to ie applied Plai/fgrwi/e to a Sbeop^f 
J^tet that art much damagodby thi Foot-Rot^ and afterwards 
fp harden them, — There are many Shtcfs Feet fo gravel- 
led, or rotten, that they break out above, as well ^ under 
(he Hoof, and difcharge a Matter ; when thefe Sort are to 
bt cured, fome Farmers feparate the Sound from the Un« 
found, the better to prevent further Infedion ; and if the 
Foot is very bad, are obliged to pare (he Hoof with a Pen* 
knife to the Quick, even' till it bleeds, the better to clear 
it of all Fungus, or proud, or rotten Flefh, or fo much of 
it as is damaged bv Gravel, i^c. For not only Sheep (Suck- 
le Ewes (sfpe^ially) that travel much, as I laid, are liable 
(p this Foot-Rot Msuady, but ^ven Sheep that do not tra- 
vel, as many c^ thofe Graziers experience, who live in the 
liSe of Elu Lincolnjhirey and in many other Parts, where 
they reqt Marfli Grounds ; for here their laree Sheep fre- 
quently acquire the Foot-Rot, by feeding conftantly among 
tneir hieh Grafs, on their low, wet Land.-— Juft t!oil fome 
tiogVLard, foft Soap, and Horfe-Turpenti^ie together } 
snott Lard, lefs Soap, and leaft Turpentine, and fpread it 
^in on a Piece of oiled Sheep's Leather, which bind about 
the Sheep's Foot, and keep it as near the Houfe as you can : 
It will quickly draw and heal the Part, if applied hot to 
the Wound : Let the Plaifter remain on a Week, then wads 
the Foot with ftale Urine, every Day, till well, keeping 
the Leather about it till it is perfe^y found. — Or you may 
diflblve a Bit of Allum, and white Vitriol, in hot Water, 
and with a Feather befmear the Foot as foon as it is healed 
by the Plaifter, and it will foon dry and harden it. 

Why Ewes Feet ought to bo hardened before they are drove 
Ota of the Weji Country ^ to be fold in Middlefex and Hert- 
^Mrdmire, &r. and how to do it* — As moft of the Suckling 
Farmers of Middlefex and Hertford/hire^ iic. (as I have be« 
fiore obferved) buy Weftern Ewes, as the very beft Sort of 
all others, for fuckling Houfe-Lambs, their Feet ought to 
\j€ hardened before they begin travelling ; and the rather, 
becaufc thefe, for the moft Part, are brought up about Mi" 
cbaelmas Time, when the Roads are dirty, and then the 
Gravels cut the Ewes Feet, which is commonly the pri- 
mary Caufe and Beginning of the Foot-Rot Malady : Now, 
fuch Ewes Feet would be much fecured againft this Evil, 
if they would, a little before their fetting out from the 
Weft Country, wipe their Ewes Feet dry and clean, and 
apply by a Feather, two or. tbrc^ Times, the aforemen* 
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tioned Vitriol, and AUum-Liquor to thems for Sheqy, aswtU 

as Oxen, by travelling the Roads to diftant Parts, are much 

cxpofed to fufFcr by gravelled, gauled, fore Feet ; therefore it 

is, that the many large Droves of Oxen, which are brought 

up every Week from the North, when they are come oat 

of the fofter Roads into harder ones, about fVtbum in Bid-' 

fordjhiriy they commonly get fliod by the Smith, elfe 

they would be fo lame, as not to be able to hold out tbdr 

travelling to London : But the poor Ewes muft travel out of 

Dorftt and IViltJhire without any fuch Iron Security, for 

which Reafon, they ftand in the more Need of having tbeir 

Hoofs hardened by the aforefaid Liquor, or by ibme other 

Means. On this Account the Northern Drovers of Sheep 

take a right Method to fecure the Feet of their travelling 

Flocks to London ; for if thev did not ufe fome Means to 

harden their Feet, they coula not travel fo many Scores of 

Miles, as their great Lincolnjhin and Litcefterjhire Sheep do : 

Therefore they are feldom without their Vial of Aqua For- 

tis, or fome other Cauftick Liquor, with which, when they 

find a Sheep's Foot fore, after it is clean'd, they befmear a 

little over it, and it prefently burns and hardens it fo, as to 

caufe the Creature to travel well again. 

The Cafe of a Farmery tuho having many of his Suckling 
Ewes Foot-rottedy fraudulently obtained their grazing on a if« 
^ant Common he had no Right to, for recovering their Feet, 
and preventing their infeSfing his other found Ewes. — This 
Perfon I am here writmg of, is a very great Farmer in Hert-' 
ffirdjhire^ who occupying much plowed Land, keeps a great 
Number of Suckling Ewes for fatting Houfe-Lambs all the 
Year ; but as his Soil is all a gravelly Sort, by the daily 
Drift of his Ewes to and from his Houfe, many of them 
were overtaken with the Foot-Rot. Now this great Far* 
mer having none but inclofed Fields to keep his Ewes in, 
he had not the Opportunity of a Common to feparate fome 
of his infecSlcd Ewes from his found ones, and for giving 
them Reft, in order to recover them of the Foot-Rot. But 
to fupply this Want, he fees a Perfon who had a Right to 
graze Cattle on an unlimited Common, lying about three 
Miles from him, and tvi^nty from London^ to take feventy 
of his damaged Ewes and graze them as his own ; accord- 
ingly they were put on it, but the neighbouring Farmers 
being alarm'd by an Apprehenfion, that thefe Foot-rot Ewes 
would \nicQ. their found Sheep, although they could not 
prove the ImpoCiUoutVv^iv, '^«t they took private Opportur 
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flities ttiLJitlnt atul fright them o(F the Common, (b that thoft 
of them ftray'd into adjacent Grounds, where the Owners 
«f them hunted and pounded diem to that Degree, that af* 

feveral died, the reft were taken away by their proper 

', and fo the Fraud was difcover'd, and he forced to 

b^ing (as I am informed) any more Ewes in from the 

'ett Country, this Year, 1747, left frefh ones became 
inhBtcd by his old ones ; for it is the Opinion of fome, that 
^hen the Foot is fo much rotted, as to ouze out a Pus, or 
l^atter above, or under the Hoof, it is near as infe£Uous as 
1^ Small*Pox is to human Bodies. 

The Pra£fice of a Buckingham(hire Farmer to cure bis 
Sheep of the Foot-Rot. — He fays, he pares between the Hoof 
with a Penknife to the Quick but once, or if it is broke 
9ut above the Hoof, as fometimes it does, he pares likewife 
to the Quick, then puts on the Wound fome Powder of blue 
Vitriol, and a Rag over it ; when done, he lets the Sheep 
i|and one Hour in the Fold, or in a Houfe, before he turns 
it out to graze : This he does in an Afternoon, becaufe the 
Kight Dews are good to keep the Dreffing moift for the 
better bringing on the Cure, and renews the Application 
iSSL the Foot is well. 

, The Hendon Way of curing the /l?tfN^#f.— -Here fome 
of. their Farmers carry on the Suckling of Houfe-Lamhs, 
and thereby are forced to drive their Ewes over much 
Ground, in fome Places, in a Day, which expofes them to 
keeding the Foot-Rot. — For this they mix Vcrdigreafe, with 
rowder of Vitriol and Vinegar, and fometimes they add a 
little Aqua Fortis to it, but don't tie any Thing about the 
. Foot : By this Care, the Sheep never is kill'd by the Foot- 
Rot; it only fufFers fome Pain. 

Sheeps Feet fecured againji Sorenefs and Pain in travelling 
TJimpike^Roads. — I have been informed, that ft>mc great 
Sheep that travel many Miles to London^ have had Leather 
put on each Claw and faftened about the Foot of the Sheep 
to keep them from being fore : That a Sheep has a tender 
hind Part of its Foot, as well as a hard, horny, forward 
Part ; and therefore I ftiould think Aqua Fortis would be 
apt to burn the foft Part, if applied to harden it. It i% 
thofe Sheep that ftand moft in Need of fuch a Leather Se- 
curity that come off foft Grounds, as thofe Failures are in 
Leicejlerjhire^ and thofe Marihes and fenny Lands in Lincoln 
and Cambridgijhire ; for here their great heavy Sheeps Feet 
aM'e foft and tender, and cannot well endure long Qr;ving 
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t)n Turnpike Roads, that are men^ With SfeoAteaOl 
Gravel. 

An Example of a Foot-Rot Cure^ firformei ^ m Shetp it 
Gadderden.-- — A neighbovring Farmer having a good 
Quantity of Field Turnips, took in fome Sheep Co fit da 
them^ amongft which was one that had the Foot-Rot tt 
that Degree, that half of one of its Fore Feet was near nt* 
ted off: Upon this, the Farmer mix'd fome Salt, Gndei 
and Tar over the Fire, and, when fcalding hot, he ap^tl 
it to the Foot, and having an old Leather Pockety he botndl 
it about the Foot ; and in three or four Days Time, A/i 
Foot was thoroughly cured by only this one Drefling. 

The Lincolnfhire Pra^ia of curing the Foot-Rfft^ andfi^ 
atring their Sheeps Feet from being fore in travelling to i 
London Market. — As this 0>unty breeds the largefl Shee^ 
in Englandy and as their Sheep feed for the moff Part ia 
Marfli Grounds, where their Grafs is of the rsiikeft Sorc^ 
their Sheep are much fubjed to the Foot-Rot, which, ta 
cure, they keep a certain Liquor by them in a Readineb 
Now this Liquor is made of thefe five Ingredients, viz* 
AquaFortJS, blue Vitriol, Verdigreafe, white Sublimate 
and fome of the beft Vinegar ; thefe being incorporated to* 

f ether, compofe an excellent Medicine for curinr the Foot- 
Lot. Firft therefore, they pare (away fome of the Hoo^ 
but feldom fo much as to niiake it bleed i then, with a Fea- 
ther dipt in this Liquor, they befmear the Part, and it k\* 
dom fails of curing it at once or twice dreffing. — This aHb 
is the fame Liquor they ufe on the Road at a Night-time^ 
or in the Morning, if the Sheep don't travel in the Day- 
time, when their travelling Sheeps Feet are fore, and it re^ 
^^overs at once* 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of Gelding Rams. 

How Rams are improved by Gelding. 

A TRUE bred Ram, with right Shapes, is by tnanjf 
much valued, becaufe on fuch a one depends, in r 
great Degree, the good Breed of Sheep ; and a Flock of a 
good Breed) t» ahnoft worth two of fome bad ones^ I have 

more 
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In6tb than one good Ewe that will make her Lamb worth 

kiear two, from bad Ewes, in the fame Time, and on the 

fame Feed : A Property very much owing to a right Ram, 

and therefore I have known fuch a one prized at a great 

Rate. But however valuable fome Rams may be for their 

Make, Shape, and good Qualities, there are others of fuch 

ill Qualities, as provoke their Owners to have them gelt, 

for which, diere may be feveral Reafons affigned : As, nrft. 

When a Ram-Lamb is thought to be improved by it, in 

order to make it fat the fooner and better. Secondly, when 

k Ram is prone to ftray too much from the Flock he belongs 

to. Thirdly, when he becomes mifchievoufly unluckv, by 

running his Horns againft Perfons, and thus will not 

fuffer himfelf to be forced by a Driver. Fourthly, when 

ik Ram is arrived to fuch an Age, as makes it neceflary to 

iiave him gelt for his better fettening, for felling him at 

the greater Price, and for making Room for a younger one 

to fucceed him in the Flock : Reafons that caufe many 

Rams to be gelt, in order to make the moft of their Car* 

calTes. For, it is well known, that a Ram will not fat to 

^that Profit as a Wether will, becaufe he is a roaming Beaft, 

and will be endeavouring to ftray away after Ewes, and 

{thereby much hinder his fattening. Befides which, if he is 

fatted as a Ram, his Flefh will be fo red, and coarfely rank, 

as to oblige the Butcher to fell him for the lefs Price. 

Gelding Rams by Clafping- Irons ^ iaB.— When a Ram- 
Lamb is paft the Age of fix or eight Weeks, fome Farmers 
think it too hazardous an Undertaking to geld him, by 
drawing his Stones out with a Man's T^eth, and therefore, 
though we Farmers perform this Operation our felves, yet 
yrt dare not venture to geld a Ram by the Help of Irons, 
but hire a common Gelder to do it ; and for which he has 
Twopence for every Lamb, and Fourpence for a full-grown 
Ram. In the firft Place, the Gelder fets the Ram on his 
Arfe, with his Back againft him, and when his Legs are 
held faft by another Man, the Gelder makes ufe of his 
rivetted Clafping-Irons, with which he very tightly clafps 
the Skin, as clofe as poffible, juft above the Cod ; then, 
with a very blunt-edged hot Iron, he, by working it to and 
'ifro like a Saw, diflevers the whole Cod from the Body of 
the Ram ; as foon as this is done, he ftrews over the Wound 
fome Sort of Powder, and fears it with a hot Iron, then ap- 
plies more Powder, and fears again and again if Occafion 
be, with a grcenifh Ointment : Thu3 the Gelding is per- 
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foiniM, and the Rain fufl'er'd to go about as ufuad. HaW 
fonie arc of Opinion, that Gelding by Clafpine, is the Weft 
^^ av ; others fay the contrary, and think geldine Rams I^ 
Knitting them is furer. I know that my next Neighbour 
has loir fcveral Rams by the Clafping and Searing iVay, 
for I have heard him fay, he feldom had an^ gelt in thk 
Manner, but that he loft one or more Ram-Lambs by their 
Wounds eangering. For my own Part, I feldom have any 
Lambs gelt olhcrwifc than by drawing out their Stones by 
my Plowman's 7>eth ; if I have, it is done by knitting 
them, or older Sheep, by the following Method. 

Ti?e sld and new JVay of Gelding Rams by Knitting,— 
This Operation is done by Farmers, and not by common 
(icldcrs ; and for performing it, we provide our (elves, in 
the firli Place, with a thick waxed End, that is to fay, al 
Fnd about double the Thicknefs of a common Shoemaker's 
KnJ, and two Foot in Length ; thb we tie to the Middle 
of two Sticks, each near a Foot long, then we put the 
End iuft above the Cod, and about it Knot-wife, and in the 
(hnic Puflure as a Shoemaker draws his End in fewing i 
Shoe, wc draw this alx)ut the Cod as tight as it lies iaour 
Power, for if it is not drawn quite dole, it may kill the 
Ram ; for you muft know, that by this Operation, if it is 
done as it (hould be, the Blood is ftopt circulating to the 
Cod, and the Skin and Strings of the Stones, in the tying 
Place, are quite Ihilniiied, fo that the Ram has no more 
Feeling in them ; therefore they quickly turo black and mor- 
tify, and in about a Fortnight's lime, or lefs, if it does 
not drop off, it fhould be cut off within an Inch or two 
of the tying Place ; and it commonly does well without any 
Application to the wounded Part ; but in cafe it Ihould be 
fore and ganger, then make ufe of the following Remedy. 

How to cure the wounded Part of a new gelt Ram. — Take 
Horfe-Turpentine, Yolks of Eggs, a little HogVLard, 
and fome Spirits of Wine ; beat them well together in a 
Mortar : Dip Tow in this Ointment, and apply it by 
Tents, or otherwifc, as Occafion requires ; and by repeat- 
ing the Dreffings, it will caufe a Digeftion, and heal the 
Part. It is an excellent Compofition for this, and feveral 
other Purpofes. 

The Pra£tice of a Vale Shepherd in Knitting of Rams. — 
This Shepherd always knits them between Michaelmas and 
AUhollantlde^ and never mifs'd fucceediiig. For, as he fays, 
lliis Operation muft not be performed in Ramming Time, 
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but after the Leaf is off, and before !t comes on again. 
Then, in the firft Place, he pulls the Wool clean off about 
the Part where the waxed End is to be tied, left it hinders 
the £nd<teing drawn quite clofe to the Skin ; then he fallens 
the End about it juft above the Cod, and draws it in the 
Manner of a Knot, with all his Might ; and that this Work 
may be the fecurer done, he twifts the remaining Part of 
the End twice about the Place, to prevent its loofcning, 
and lets the Sheep go where it will for a Week or two, be- 
fore he cuts off the waxed String ; and when he docs it, he 
only anoints the Part with Hog's-Lard, and continues a- 
nointing the Wound once a l3ay, for a Week together, 
and the Sheep never fails of doing well. But I fhould have 
told my Reader, that the old Way of Knitting or Gelding 
Rams this Way, was formerly done, as I have given an 
Account of; but the new Way is, that, as foon as the 
waxed String is faftened ^bout the Skin, juft above the Cod, 
we then dire£Uy cut off a Piece of Skin at the Bottom of 
each Stone, and then they'll prefently extend themfelvcs 
through the Hole or Orifice, a little Way, and foon get 
lower and lower, for being the quicker feparated from the 
Body of the Ram. 

The Caji of a Farmery who having his Ram gelf by Knit* 
ting^ its Thigh fweWd to a great Degree^ with an Account 
rf its Cure. — This Farmer I am well acquainted with, 
who told me that the Ram, while it was knitting, fprag- 
gled, and ftrained much, to get its Liberty, by which, one 
of its Thighs fwelled to a very great Bignefs, and gangering, 
the Swelling increafed downwards; upon this, he was ad- 
vifed to run a red-hot Iron through the fide Part of it, and 
he did it accordingly ; but the Wound not mending fo faft 
as he expected, he run it through another Part of it, which 
brought on a plentiful Digefiipn, with the Help of a Mix* 
ture of Tar and frefli Greafe, and cured the Sheep entirely, 
after two or three Applications of the Mixture. 

The Cafe of a Farmer ^ who cutting off the Cod ofh'n R.am 
too foon after Knittings the wounded Part fwelled to that De^ 
gree^ that the Sheep was given over for loji, yet cured by 

ih$ following Medicine This was my next Neighboui*; 

iCafe, although he was bred a Farmer from his Craale, \\;l 
did what I never heard any one did before, and that was 
this : Having a Ram, that he was defirous to have gelt for 
the better Improvement of his Carcafs, he made no more 
to do than to knit him, which, as foon as done, he cut ofF 
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his Cod ; but the wounded Part foon fwell'd, and obIigcd| 
the Farmer to cut the waxed String : This made him con- 
fult Advice, and accordingly applied the Soap and Turpen- 
tine-Salve beforementioned, that foon drawed it iilto a Di« 
gcftion, took down the Swelling, and after three or four 
DrclFings, cured the Ram. 

7 he Cafe cf a Farmer^ who having had the Stones of fix 
yzioig Rfims drawn out by a MarCs Teeth^four of tlfem died 
by //.—This Farmer being a very ignorant one,- very ilh- 
prudcntly hired a Man to draw the Stones of fix of his 
young Rams with his Teeth, that were about half a Year 
old, which not only put the poor Beafb uiider exquifite 
Torment, but alfo caufed the wounded Part to fwell and 
gunc:i'r ; fo that, notwithftanding all the Remedies that were 
applied, four of them died by it, and two were cured : An 
I?.xample, I hope, that will deter all Farmers and others that 
deal in Sheep, who may read k, from conmiitting the 
like wrong Action ; for it muft be obvious to any, but ig- 
norant, unthinking Perfons, that fuch an Operation camiot 
be performed without great Hazard of the Creatures Lives, 
as the Strings of their Stones, at that Age, muft be large 
and llrong, and the Fly, in Summer-time, very bufy whoi 
this fatal Gelding was put in Pradice. For my own Part, 
I have had all the three Sorts of Gelding Lambs and Sheep 
performed by Drawing, Clafping, and Knitting ; and as i 
have kept Flocks of Sheep near thirty Years on my Farm, 
I muft be fomewhat a Judge of the Ccnfequences of thefe . 
feveral Operations, and therefore declare my Opinion to be 
this : That whether Rams are gelt by Drawing, by Clafpine, 
or by Knitting, their (Operations may be fafely performed, 
if done by a right Workman, at a right Seafon of the Year, 
and at a right Age of the Bcaft. Hence it is, that the 
Suckling Farmers of Houfe-Lambs, generally geld their 
Rams when they have fix broad Teeth, and are four Years 
old ; for in this Sort of Service, they wear out apace : And 
for making the moft of their Carcafs, the^ fat them prefently 
after ; and the rather, becaufe it gives them an Opportunity 
to have young Rams in their Room. 

A Ram-Lamb^ by bad Geldings like to have diedy hut was 
cured.'-'THis was done by a Pcrfon of wrong Judgment, 
who gelt a Lamb fo ill, that the Part fwell'd and ganger'd, 
fo that he was obliged to cut it off, and for curing it, he 
poured in hot IV boiled up with frefh Greafe, which brought 
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^n a Suppuration ; and after two or three Applicatipm of 
fbe fame, it was cured. 

Rams killed at three Years of Age^ hy a MarCs drawing 
eut their Stenes with his Teeth- — Three Rams being gelt 
(yy a Man's drawing out their Stones with his Teeth ; ono 
of them was three Years old, the others more or lefs^ how- 
ever the Part ganger'd, and killed the Sheep.— They ihould 
havebeen gelt by Clafping-Irpns* - 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Ewes taking Ram. 

9%f eontmn Times and Seafonsfor Ewes to take Ram. 

TH £ Times and Seafons for Ewes to take Ram are 
various, and differ as the Land and their Feed are 
richer or poorer, and as they are more or le(s employed in 
Travelling, Folding, Suckling, £sfr. In our Parts of Hert^ 
fordfhirey where moft of the Land is kept under the Plow, 
mre are forced to drefs the greateft Part of it by the Fold, 
for obtaining the oetter Crops of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Peafe, Thetches, Turnips, Clover, &r. and therefore wp 
sure oblked to fatigue our £we8, as well as Wether Sheep, 
all the Summer, by folding them, which, with their fhort 
Bite on Commons^ and their Drifts to and from tHe Fold, 
proves a great Hindrance to their taking Ram ; and when 
they do, their Ramming Seafon is but once a Year, and 
that generally begins with us in Auguji^ and ends about Mi^ 
€haelmas^ for then it is for the moft Part over, except with 
^ome particular Ewes, that may ram between thofe Times 
and Allbollantide : But it is otherwife with thofe £wcs that 
are kept all the Year for fuckling only Houfe- Lambs ; if 
thefe, as I have obferyed, do not take Ram, and lamb 
twice a Year, it will not fufficiently anfwer their Profit : 
For this Purpofe therefore it is, that Suckling Farmers keep 
their £wes and Rams, in the higheft' Degree of good Feed- 
ing on Grafles, or on Turnips or Rapes, Rye, Thetches^ 
4sff . which capacitates their Ewes to bring Lambs about Mi^ 
ehaelmas or Allbollantide ^ and about April or May, Yet as 
this natural Way is attended with much Uncertainty, if a^ 
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fure ^Vay could be found out, it muft be of great Service 
indeed. 

Tbi j1 {vantages that may attend tbi forcing of Ewes t9 
take Raftty at any Time of the Tear. This is of fuch im- 
portant Confequence, that if a cheap and eafy Method could 
l>e found out of doing it in Perfc^on, it would affuredly 
not only redound to the ereat Profit of many particular Per- 
fons, but alfo to the innnite Advantage of the Nation in 
general : If fo, what muft that Author defer ve that iirft 
niake^ publick a Receipt, which. If duly put in Pradice, will 
certainly cffcfl this, which no one has, hitherto expofed in 
Print ? Now I am that Author that pretends to the doing 
ei this ferviceable Feat, and is a Feat that has been thorough- 
ly experienced. What Advantage then muft the imparting 
this great Secret be of to the Weft Country in general, 'ana 
to the Sucklin;j Farmer of Houfe-Lambs in particular, to 
the Woollen Manufacture, to the Fellmonger, to the Glo- 
i^cr, and to manv other IVades and Callings, who have Part, 
or all of their bcpendence on manufacturing the feverd 
Parts of Lambs and Sheeps Bodies ? Oh I what would the 
great Increafe of Lambs and Sheep produce ? which may be 
brought to pafs by caufmg thofe Ewes to lamb twice a 
Year, that arc not only kept for Suckling Houfc-Lambs, 
but thofe Ewes alfo that arc kept all the Year within Grounds, 
as Thoufands are, where Farmers have no Right or Con- 
veniency of feeding them on Commons ; and though fucb 
Ewes are folded a little while in Summer-time, yet as they 
generally have Plenty of Food in fuch inclofed Grounds, 
and their Drift does not fatigue them, I fay, fuch Kwes may 
be brought to lamb twice a Year, as well as Weftern Ewes 
may, that fuckle Houlc-Lambs. This moft profitable Con- 
veniency they greatly want to enjoy in Dorfetfiire^ ffllt* 
/hirc'y and in other Counties of the Weft ; becaufe much» 
if not the greatcft Part of their Profit depends on furnifhing 
Wether .Sheep and Ewes in Lamb, to die Buckingha?nJInre^ 
Hcrtfordjhire^ the Middlefcx and other Farmers; where- 
fore, if they knew a Method to bring their Ewes to take 
Ram when they would, it is what they have long wifli'd 
for, and undoubtedly would give much to know ; which 
leads me, in the firft Place, to recite the Words of Mr. 
Bradley on this Account, who, at Page 159, Vol. I. in his 
Book, intituled J A general Treatife of Hujbandry^ &c. has 
thcic Words. 
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fP^i a late modern Author fays ^ en bringing Sheep to taii 
iiamy/o that a Farmer may have Lambs in every Month of the 
J>iir.—— His Title to this Chapter contains thefe Words, 
v/z. Obfervations and Conje6fures concerning Sheep^ 4md rf 
Methods to bring them artificially tobloffonufo that fome Sheep^ 
in every Flocky may^ in every Month of the Tear^ produce 
Lambs.^^^^ Rich Lands, fays he* abounding in high Grafs, 
<< majr probably be the Occafion of bringing Ewes to Uof- 
<< fom, or to rut fooner or later In the Year ; but to ufe Art 
*< with them, upon fuch a Foundation, one might ha^e 
<< breeding Sheep for any Month in the Year ; it has been 
<< tried upon fome Creatures, which never have been known 
<^ to couple in our Climate, and has had an immediate £f« 
*^ fcSt on them." He, alfo, proceeds further, and iays, 
at Page i66, ** We ire firft to remark, that the Eweswhrcli 
*^ are fed in fome Parts, where there are invigorating Herbs, 
*^ go to rut, or bloflbm, in every Month of the Year, ex* 
** ccpt Jpril^ May^ or the Beginning of June^ Theie 
** Herbs, fays he, which are fo invigorating, and forcing 
^ to the Spirits, are more particularly found in dry than in 
'^ wet Places ; and, it is very certain, to ufe them fkilfiilly, 
*^ would contribute to bring Ewes to rut in Jpril^^oid Aday^ 
^< fo that every Month in the Year, fome of bis Sheep may 
** produce Lambs." 

Obfervations on what Mr. Bradley'i has wrote, on bringing 
Sheep to take Ram, fo that a Farmer may have Lambs every 
Month in the Year.* — This Fellow of the Royal Society 
and Botanift to the Univerfity of Cambridge, is allowed to 
have wrote much to the Purpofc on Gardening, ^c. and by 
his Pen has been very ferviceable to this Nation ; but in this 
and fome other Branches of Hu(bandry, he has difcharged 
himfelf very indifferently ; for here he only affigns a Proba- 
bility how Ewes may be brought to take Ram twice a Year, as 
in the naturally Way, but fays aflliredly that fome Animals, 
by Art, have been brought to couple, in our Climate, that 
were never known to do fo before. I fay the fame, and that 
Ewes and Rams may likewife be brought to couple, by the 
Help of Art, at any Time of the Year, as I fliall prefently 
give an Account of; but firft, I fhall recite the Words of au 
ancient Author, A, S. (whom I fuppofe to be Adam Speedy 
Gent, that wrote in 1629) as they are inferted in a Book, in- 
tituled. The Hu/bandman's Injlrucior^ printed in 1697, where 
he has thefe Words. 
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jyfjat an anciint Author writes on Coupling of Ewiiand 
RamSy and of Breeding the befl Lambs. — ** As for thcTimci 
■^ fays he, of the Ewes being to bring ftrong and healthful 
*' Lambs, for a good Breed, chufe them tk two Years old^ 
'' and let them receive the Ram in a warm, clofe Pafture ; 
*^ for if they are covered much before, the Lambs they pro- 
duce will prove \^eak and unfit for good Breeders, by rea- 
fon the Ewes arc not at their Strength, or at leaft have not 
*' contracted a fufficient Heat to produce Lambs, firoi^and 
*' lully enough to continue in Health. A Ewe, fa}'s he, 
** will bear pretty well from two Years to feven^ though it 
*' is not fo proper; and for Breeders, keep onhr the firft two 
*' or three Years Produft. Thofe Rams defigned to fcrvc 
*^ your Ewes, for fuch Lambs as are intended for Breeden^ 
'^ before the Bloflfoms come on the Trees, muft be well fed 
*' in the Cotts, or kept in good Failure, about a Month, 
ere they are turned to them, that fo they may be full of 
Spirits, lufty, and vigorous, and the better able to perform 
wiiat they arc defigned for. And, if you perceive^ as com- 
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** monly he will do, that the Ram rather covets the old, 
^' than the young Ewes, becaufe they are eafier weed, fcat- 
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ter Blades of Onions and Garlick, in the Way of the 
Ram and younger Ewes, that eating them, they may ftir 
up Defire, and render them both the willinger to a Com* 
pliance." Now what Mr. Bradley fiiys, as to the feeding 
of Ewes, in high Grafb, to make them prolifick, I think 
carries little Strefs with it ; it's true, here is Meat enough 
for Ewes, but then it is commonly a rank^ fiafhy, watery 
Sort, that I think will not riehtly anfwer his Conjedure ; 
had he faid that the Feed of High Grafs in Salt-Marlhes would 
tend much to this Purpofe, I fhould have given him more 
Credit, for it is well known, that the Grafs and Hay of Salt 
Marfhes, are of a much hotter Nature, than the long, fiafhy 
Grafs of frefh Grounds ; fo in Ships laden with Salt, it has 
been obfcrved, that Rats and Mice breed much more in 
them, than in other Ships ; therefore, I think this ancient 
Author nearer the Mark than Mr. Bradley ^ by faying, that 
Garlick and Onions given to Sheep, will caufe a Pronenefs 
in them to Coupling, if they will but eat them, which leads 
me further to obferve, that had Mr. Bradley known the Vir- 
tues of the Lady-finger Grafs, the Tyne Grafs, and the 
Honeyfuckle Grafs, he would undoubtedly have recom- 
mended the Sowing of thefe mofl excellent Sorts for this Pur- 
pofe, becaufe, if Ground is laid down with only thefe three 
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Sorts of SeedS) and their Gral&s^ /improved by Mr. Livings^s 
Manure, they will not only caufe Ewes to have a Propenfity 
to take Ram, but will afluredly produce the fweeteft Butter, 
Cheefe, and Flefli. If Gentlemen, therefore, were truly 
feniible of the Advantages attending the Sowing of thefe 
Graft-Seeds, they would not fow a Parcel of trumpery, pro- 
fliifcuous, weedy Hay-Seed, out of Hay-Lofts, but fend to 
me for them, as I am their firft Difcoverer, and the two firft 
Sorts are fold by none but myfelf in England. I, alfo, fell the 
Receipt to make Mr. Livings^s Manure, which, for the great 
Profit, attending its Ufes, when fown among Grain, Grafs, 
Plants, or any Vegetables whatfoever, the Inventor of it en- 
deavoured to obtain a Reward for, to make it publickly known, 
from the Government, but not receiving it, it remains a Se- 
cret to this Day. N. B. The few, cheap Ingredients that 
cpmpofe this Manure, are to be had in many Parts of the 
Country. But leaving Treating on the natural Way of 
prompting Ewes to take Ram, I come now to (hew how it 
may be done by artificial Means. 

Haw to make Ewes take Ram^ iy artificial Means^ at a- 

ny Time of the Tear. In an ancient large Englijh Book, 

tranflated from the French^ I fuppofe, near two hundred 
Years ago, intitled. La Maifon Ru/lique^ the Authors, two 
Phyficians, have, among many other Subjeds, wrote on 
Sheep and Lambs; and at Page 155, in the faid Book, fay. 
That to have many Lambs, you muft give the Ram and the 
Ewes Salt-water to drink, fome Days before they couple, fo, 
fay they, the Ewes will hold better, and the Ram will be the 
more lufty j but after that the Ewes are with Lamb, you 
muft not give them any fuch Water to drink, becaufe it 
would caufe them to caft their Lambs, before their Time. 
So far thefe French Authors. And now I come to fhew my 
artificial Way of forcing Ewes to take Ram, and that is to 
be done by feparating fix, or more of them from the rcfl 
of the Flock, and give to each Ewe Half a Pint of ftrong 
Ale, or Half a Pint of good OSfober^ mellow, filky Beer, 
and not that which is (harp by Stalenefs ; and, for giving it 
in the eafieft and fafeft Manner, you may run the Ale, or 
Beer, through a Funnel into the Ewe's Mouth, and when 
the Ewes have been all thus ferved, put them into a proper 
Place, not too large, nor too narrow, that the Ewes mav be 
confined among one, or more Rams, that have before Seen 
a little better kept than ordinary, for this Purpofe. Out of 
fix Ewes, that I have known take Ram in this Manner, not 
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one of them has failed proving in Lamb, by only giving 
each, as I faid, Haifa Pint of Strong- Beer, made by btew- 
ir.g a Hogfhead of it from eleven Bulhels of Malt. By this 
Method," with the Help of a fufficient Number of Hands, 
an iiundred Ewes may be thus doftd with ftrong Drink, and 
if Rams enough are provided, they'll prefently all take Ram. 

Hiw to kfiGW whin a Ewe has taken Ram^ though Jhe is 
among a large Flock, at thejame Time. — To do this, it*s only 
rubbing the Coomb of a Cart-Wheel, over the Breaft of the 
Kam, or if Cooml) cannot be conveniently had^ you may 
rub his Brcafl over with Redding, and the Colour of it, by 
his Leaping, will be left behind on the Ewe. 

Of the extraordinary Benefits that may arife from forcing 

Eucs to take Ram^ at any Time cf the Tear. Surely this 

mull be of very great Confequcnce to the Nation in general, 
by furthering its Intcrcft in fcveral Branches of its Trade: 
Fiirt, by incrcafing the Number of Sheep and Lambs. Se- 
condly, by giving the Graficr and Farmer an Opportunity 
to (lock their Grounds with Sheep and Lambs at an edy 
Rate. Thirdly, by lowering the Price of Mutton and Lamb, 
and thereby making it become a Food for the Poor, as well 
as the Rich, to the greater Confumption of it. Fourthly, 
by this the Sqckling Farmers of Houfe-Lambs, as well as 
Graficrs and others, may have Lambs at the moft conveni- 
ent Times throughout the Year. Fifthly, it will produce 
greater Quantities of Wool, that, in Courfe, will employ 
many more Hands than hitherto have been made ufe of, and 
thus we (hall be enabled to fell our Woollen Manufactures 
at a better Market than any other Nation can. 

Hoiu to make an hundred Ewes take Ratn^ in an Hour's 
Time, hy natural Means. This, like the foregoing Ac- 
count, was never touch'd on by any Author whatfoever, and 
as I am the firft that has advanced it, I hope I (hall deferve 
the more Encouragement, from thofc that receive a Benefit 
by it. Now, to do this fcrviceablc Feat, there rnuft be a 
fufficient Number of well- fed Rams, ready provided before- 
hand, and confined in a proper Place, or Yard, in Propor- 
tion to the Number of Ewes that are to be rammed, more 
or lefi;, according to Conveniency ; and having them in a 
Field, or other Inclofure, where there is full Room enough 
to courfe them, with one, two, or more Dogs, you muft, 
with the Dogs, fright and run them about the Ground, till 
all the Ewes fvveat and pant heartily, and when they are 
brought into this Condition, you arc immediately, without 
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Lofe of Time, to confine the Ewes in a Place, and put the 
Rams direftly to them, where when they come to ftand ft ill 
they will pifs, and, by their being thus fatigued, they'll 
ftand ftill, and provoke the Rams, till they are all rammed. 
-^If I was to write a full Detail of all the valuable Services 
this one Secret, that I have here expofed publickly, will do 
the World, I might write a Volume on it. 



C H A P. V. 

Of the Swelling y or Moving of Sheep and 

L AM BS, &C. 

fVhat is meant by Swelling or Having of Sheep. 

IN all the Books lever read, I cannot find that any one of 
their Authors has accounted, in any tolerable Manner, 
for this fatal Cafe, notwithftanding, many Thoufands of 
Sheep have been killed, by fuch Swelling or Hoving. They 
have, indeed, taken Notice of Sheep fwclling by being poi- 
foned, with taking in a particular Sort of Worm, as they feed 
on Grafs, or, by eating fome poifonous Herbs; but as to 
their Hoving by the Feed of Clover, Turnips, or Rapes, it 
is overlooked by them. Nor does their Omiffion of it move 
my Wonder, nncc the common Feeding on Rapes and Tur- 
nips, in Fields, has hardly been pradlifed a Centi^ry ; nor is 
it done at this Day in Devonjhire^ Cornwall^ nor in fome o- 
ther of the Weftern and Northern Counties. Wherefore I 
fhall here be the more particular, in my Account of this de- 
ftruftive, fudden Malady, by ftiewing its direful KfR^ds, 
Prevention, and Cure ; and, for doin;; it, in the plaineft and 
moft extenfive Manner, i fliall here give my Readers a De- 
tail of this important Subje6^, in writing feveral Cafes of \ty 
that have really happened in our County of Hertford^ where 
Turnips, 1 prefume, were firft fown in inclofed Fields, for " 
feeding Sheep on them : The like in Re(]ic£l: of Rapes, which 
of late have been fown in Hertfordfinre^ and in fome Parts of 
Buckinghamjhireythough not (o common as in Cambridge/hire^ 
Sujpx^ and others, where their Land lies low, wet, and is 
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of the r'icheft Sort. But the moft common Vegetable of til 
othcT5, that is apt to hove our Sheep, is Clover-Grafsy urtndi 
as every conlidcrable Plough-Farmer (bws in Chiltern Coan- 
tries, tor feeding t^ieir Sheep on it, it fubjeds them to horcy 
fwcl), ar.d be killed by it ; and fo do i urnipt and Rapes, 
occalioncd, as moft think, by the great Quantity of a windy 
Scip, contained in the Sprouts, Leaves, and feedy Heads «f 
I'urrips and Rapes, and the Stalks and Leaves of Clover, 
Lfc. This being premifcd, I proceed to fhew, in a more 
particular Manner, the Caufes of Hoving Sheep. 

77'A- Caufe ef Sbceps Moving j by theirfeeding on Turnips."^ 
It is certain, that there are more Turnips fown in /fot- 
f^.rdjhlre^ Suffolk^ and Norfolk^ than in any other three 
Counties beiides ; the firft, for feeding and fatting Sheep, 
an<l t)ie other, for fatting Scotch Runts, and Sheep on them« 
Kilt, hcfides (owing Turnips for fatting fome, we feed our 
St .>rc-Shcep on many Acres of them, as one of the befl Pieces 
of Hulb.indry pra^Hfedin our Country, becaufethefe necet 
fary Plaius, fcrvc not only to keep our Sheep in good Flefli, 
ar.tl liealtri, during the Severity of cold Winter Weather, but 
alfi) capacitate the Sheep to dun^ and dale much, and thereby 
fit cur Land to produce the bcflb Crops of Com and Grafies. 
/Xii to ti)e Feeding our fatting Sheep on Turnips, we com- 
nior.ly begin to put them into the Field i'bout Mlbalkfitidi^ 
af^LT -hey have been prepared for it, by living in our Stubbles 
an/, failures till that Time ; and when the Sheep firft enter 
a [ icUl cf 7^urnips, wc take care to fill their Bellies well, 
juiv lie fore they go in, left by having too empty a Belly, and 
too kcuii an Appetite, they glut themfelves on the Leaves of 
a i'udJen, hove, and dic^ notwithftanding. Turnip Leaves, 
in this their priftine State, are not near fo dangerous, as when 
they huve ftood long enough to fprout into feedy Heads, be- 
caulc, by this l^mc, their Leaves are got oldifh, and thelefs 
furniihcd with a windy Sap. Here, when the Sheep have 
e:it:cn their firft hurdled-out Parcel of Turnips, we let them 
go into another frefti Parcel, and fo on, till the Field is all 
catcn up. In doing which, we do not force our fatting 
Shetp to eat the Turnips entirely up, but after they have 
fcoop'd them, and their remaining Parts have been picked 
up, and eaten pretty well, we let our Store Sheep follow, to 
feed on, and quite eat up the Shells, or Orts. But when 
Turnips begin to fprout, and acquire a begun feedy Head, 
then we alter our Procedure, and before we let our Store- 
Sheep feed on fuch fprouted Turnips, the Shepherd draws a 

Parcel 
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Parcel of them out of the Ground, every Morning, and 
leaves them a Pay to wilk and deaden, in order to diveft 
their Sprouts of that windy Sap, which would otherwife hove 
the Sheep, and kill them. This is a new Piece of Pra£lice 
among us, and which every judicious Farmer, that feeds 
Store-Sheep, in the Field, fnould not fail to follow ; for by 
it we preferveour Sheep from that deftrudive Danger, which 
might be the Death of a whole Flock, in lefs than Half an 
Hour's Time. But notwithftanding all this Precaution and 
Care, it fometimes happens, that one or more Sheep may be 
hoved, in feeding on them, as the following Cafe plainly 
(hews. 

The Cafe of a Hertfordfhire ^icrrm^, who had nine and twen^ 
ij Wether-Sheep hove^ while they were feeding in a Field of 
Turnips J five of which Number were killed by it.'^-4Ju the 7 th 
Day of Jprily 1745, one of our heft Farmers had about two 
hundred Store- Wether-Sheep feeding on Turnips, in one of 
the inclofed Fields of his Farm, adjoining to mine, nine and 
twenty of which Number hoved, by the green Sprouts, or 
feedy Heads of the Turnips, notwithftanding the Care cff a 
reputable Shepherd ; for this is an Accident that may prefent- 
ly happen, by the Sheeps breaking down a Hurdle, or other- 
wife, and fo getting into, and among, frefh undrawn Turnips, 
and is of the woifer Confequence, if it happens in a rainy 
Day, or dewy Morning. Now the Shepherd feeing fo ma- 
ny hoved, and no body near him, to give him any Affif- 
tance, he did what he could to run them about, in order to 
difcharge the Wind out of their Bellies, by ASion and 
Sweating, and by fo doing he relieved and faved many of 
them, for there were only five of them that died, and they 
were not entirely loft; for the Shepherd, when he found they 
were paft Recovery, very judicioufly ftuck them with his 
Knife, and then fent to his Mafter for fetching them home ; 
but the Mafter, enraged, refufed to come, and falling into a 
violent Paffion, protefted that if the whole Flock died, he 
would not come into the Field, for that he was fure it was 
the Shepherd's Fault, and he would make him pay for them : 
Upon this the Butcher was fent for, and as the Sheep were 
tolerable Meat, he fold their Joints, and made the moft of 
them ; however, our Farmer would not be reconciled to the 
Shepherd, but difcharged him, and was obliged to pay him 
bit Wages, fince it could not be proved that the Misfortune 
happened by the Shephecd's Negligence, as he was all the 
Time in the Field with them, and made ufe of his beft En- 
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deavours to prevent and recover them» However, it is well 
they were Store-Sheep, and not fatting Sheep, for fatting 
Sheep are not in fuch Danger, as they are always kept witJ^ 
a full Belly of Meat ; therefore. Shepherds in our County 
never draw I'urnips for them, but let them feed on the rank- 
eft Sprouts of Turnips, with little Danger, in a hurdled-out 
Piece at a Time, for it's rarely feen that a fatting Sheep is 
hoved in Turnips; but it is otherwife with Store-Sheep that 
are drove (perh:«ps, out of a Fold) everv Morning into a Field, 
where there is little Grafs, or to a diftant Common, and in 
the Afternoon brought to bait in a Field of fprouting Tur- 
ni^JS, which, confcquently, muft create in them a very kcca 
Appetite, and force them to eat ravenoufly on Xurnips, 
where, without the greateft Care, they will hove and die* 
'Tis for tliis Rcafon, as I faid, that Shcperds pull up a Parcel, 
in a Morning, to wilker and deaden, againft the Evening ; 
and this will be effectually done, if it is a hot dry Day, but 
in a cloudy, or rainy Day, the Turnips, fomctimes, will 
not be witlicrcd enough, and thus they may hove and kiU 
many Sheep, if the Flock is a very large one, notwithftand- 
mg all the Care and Endeavours that a Shepherd can make 
ufc of to prevent it ; unlefs he is fuch a well qualified one, 
as 1 (hall prefently give an Account of, when I write of Sheep 
hoving in Clover ; for I have more to fay on Turnips. 

Hgw a Shepherd faved a Sheep from dyings that was near 

zhsiiked with a Piece of Turnip, A Shepherd perceiving 

A Sheep lying on the Ground, and ftruggling for Life, and 
finding it almoft choaked by a Piece of Turnip, that ftuck 
in its Throat, he immediately run to the next Hedge, and 
cut out of it a fmall Stick, about the End of which he wrapt 
the l^ail of his Shirt, and thruft it down the Sheep's Throat ; 
this ready Thought and Aftion of the Shepherd prefently de- 
livered the Sheep, which otherwife muft have certainly died. 
But had the Shepherd had more Time, if he had cut a Briar. 
and flript its outward Rind off, it would have anfwered his 
Purpofe better, becaufe, in this Manner, it is made foft, 
and will bend like Whdebone. 

The Caufe of Sheep s hoving and dying in Clover, —^ho^ this 
artificial Grafs is now found to be ot greater Service to Far- 
mers than any other Sort, not only for feeding Horfes and 
Cows, but alfo Sheep and Lambs, becaufe it is a Gra(s 
that yields ofteneft the greafeft Burthen, and therefore feerfi 
more Cattle, than any other Grafs whatfoever; yet this, 
like the Rofc, and its briary Prickle, has its Fault, and a 

very 
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Yery gr6at one too ; for of all Grafles, there is none fo much 
furnifhed with the hoving Quality as this is ; and hence it is^ 
that thofe Sheep, or Lambs, that are fed on it^ require the 
dofeft Attendance, and the grcateH Vigilance of Shepherds, 
to prevent their hoving in it ; and for inciting them, and o- 
thers fp to do, I iludl here prefent them with the following 
Cafes. 

The Cafe of a Farmer who had eleven Sheep hovedand died^ 

by feeding in a Clover Field, This Farmer is an eminent 

one, living about a Mile and Half from Gaddefden^ and keeps 
a Flock, I think, of near Threis Hundred Store-Fold-Sheep, 
that grazes, fome Part of the Year, on Dunftable Downs, 
at other Times, on Clover and Turnips in inclofed Fields ; 
and, as this Farmer rents a very large Chiltern Farm, he is 
obliged to keep a very numerous Flock, and a Shepherd to 
look after it. Now it happened that one Day this Shepherd 
fufFered his Flock to lie in the Fold till eleven o'Clock, in 
the Morning, before he turned them out of it, then drove 
them into a Field of Clover, and left them in it to eat their 
Bellyful, fuppofing, I prefume, that the Clover was not 
rank enough to hove them j and then walked up the Downs, 
to a little Ale-houfe ; but, fo it was, that before he came 
back, all, or moft of the Flock was hoved, and muft have 
died, had not another Shepherd come accidentally, by a Path 
Way, through the fame Field, where the Sheep were in this 
hovmg Condition ; upon which, he immediately drove the 
Flock about, and thereby faved them all but eleven, and they 
all died. 

How an ignorant Shepherd killed a Sheep hoved in Clover^ 
when be thought he bad cured /V.-- — This ignorant Shepherd 
feeing one of his Flock fwelled, or hoved very much, in a 
Field of Clover, he got a rotten Piece of an Aflien Stick, 
and run it down the Sheep's Throat, faying, T will make 
you fpew up the Clover, and, as it happened, it did well of 
its Hoving or Swelling. But the Mafter coming afterwards 
into the Field, and feeing the Sheep walk about, with an 
almoft eredted Head, without feeding, enquired of the Fel- 
low, what he had done to the Sheep ? He told him ; upon 
which they went to give it a Spoonful of fweetOil, for re- 
covering it, but perceiving the Breath of the Creature ftink 
more than ordinary, they imagined fomething extraordinary 
occafioned it. And the Sheep being pretty good Meat, they 
killed it, and found a Piece of the rotten Stick lodged in its 
Stomach. 

The 
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7Zy Method made nje of^ by a judicious Shepherd^ tofavi 
a Fizck of Shtep from having j while they feed on CloVer, or 
Turnips J or /2//^irj.— -This Shepherd I employ, and he u 
a very ingenious, handy Man, in feveral Bufinefles, having 
fcrvcd more than one Farmer, in our Neighbourhood, as a 
Shepherd, and always behaved himfelf under a very judicious 
Maiiagement, particularly in that of a P^lock of ^heep ; for 
when he turned them into a Clover, or Turnip Field, where 
there was an apparent Danger of hoving, before a Quarter 
of an ilour's End, he turned them out, and in a Quarter of 
an IIoui's Time more, he brought them in again, and fo a- 
gain it he faw Occaiion ; thus he never feared his F'lock hov- 
ing that Day, imy, he faid, he would pawn his Life on the 
fame Account, for that he was fure of it, by giving the Flock 
fuch Intervals of Time, between their fhort Feedings, and 
bccaufe the Adion of driving the Sheep, with the Time they 
arc thus kept from feedings fo forwards the DUcharge ot 
what they had eaten, as to render it harmlefs. Again, as 
by fuch Difcharge, there is a Vacuity in their Stomach for 
more, but lefs Food, the Sheep thus receives the Clover in- 
to it, as it were gradually, and fo efcapes the deftru(%ive 
huving Quality, in Clover, or fprouting Turnips, or Rapes. 
A Cal'e that ihcws the Difference between an experienced, 
judicious, careful Shepherd, and an ignorant, or carelefs 
one i for here I have made it plainly appear, how eafily the 
firfl may fave a Flock, while the laft may ruin one prefent- 
ly. Therefore, I have known a good ohepherd much va- 
lued, and kept Year after Year, in the fame Service, not- 
withflanding, he had fome little Faults, in other Matters, 
that now and then provoked his Mafter to be angry with 
him. 

How a Jkilful Shepherd faved a Sheep that was like to die^ 

by being hoved in Clover. A Shepherd finding one of his 

Sheep in this Condition, he rolled it on the Ground over 
and over, and afterwards drove it hard about; which is a Way 
well enough, if there is no other Remedy at Hand. 

The Method taken by a Surry Farmer to fave a Shetp's Life 

that is hovcd in Clover or Turnips* This Perfon told me, 

when a Sheep is found in this Condition, they do no more 
than bleed it in the Eye- Vein, and drive it about. It is true, 
a Sheep may recover thus, but I fay it may be done much 
better. 

How this is much better pr a £lifed^ by this Author. -Y take 
a Penknife, whofe Point is turned a little upwards, a Form 

that 
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Ifaat moft are now made in, and after I have raifed the Eye* 
Vein, by rubbing my Thumb hard on it, and parting th^ 
Wool, 1 jobb the broad Point of the Knife, with fome otrefs 
on it, and cut it about half-way crofs-wife, and as my Thunib 
' is clofc to the Knife, when it cuts the Vein, I can feel the 
Depth of the Cut, and not cut it in two ; for if it is cut in 
two, there is no more bleeding in this Part, and if one Eye* 
Vein won't bleed enough, I bleed that on the oppofite Side 
the Face; then, as the filood runs down, after I have dipt 
my Fore-finger in fome Salt, I pufh it, twifting-wife, into 
«tte Sheep's Mouth, for its fwallowing it, and fo continue 
piilhing in Salt with the Blood, till no more Blood comes ; 
this, with driving the Sheep about, is a much better Way, than 
only to cut the Vein, and let the Blood run on the Ground : 
And I do afTure my Reader, that this Way is made ufe of by 
feme of the moft fkilful Sort of Shepherds, not only to re- 
lieve a hoved Sheep, but^ alfo, to cure fome other Maladies 
belonging to them. 

The cheapeji and quickejl Way to fave a Sheep's Life that is 
bw€ in CloveVy Turnips^ &c.—— As Sheep that arc fed on 
Clover, the Sprouts of Turnips, or Rapes, are very fubjeft 
to hove and die in a Trice, the cheapeft and quickeft Way of 
curing it, is to be endeavoured for -, and that is, if a Shep* 
herd has no other Remedy, let him take fome Mould, or 
Worm-caft, or Virgins Mould, or, for Want of thefe, 
common Mould, and rub the Sheep's Mouth well with'it, 
then pifs into it, and cut the Eye- Vein, and drive it about» 

Sheep having on the Feed of Cole or Rapes, As thefe arc 

rank, growing Plants of the moft fucculent fappy Sort, thejr 
are very fubje3 to hove Sheep that feed on them, and thoic 
that do are chiefly Ewes that fuckle Houfe-Lambs, becauife 
thefe Rapes produce the greateft Quantity of Milk. Likewife 
Wcther-Sheep, as many of them are fatted on Rapes, or 
€!ole, that grow in rich wet Grounds, they are very liable 
to be killed by the hoving Quality, that thefe Plants abound 
with, and, therefore, I fliall by and by give Receipts for 
curing them, if made ufe of in Time. 

Sheep hoving and fwelling by the Colick and Gripes, "-Thi^ 
fometimes is the Cafe with many Sheep, but moft of all with 
Store-Sheep; for as thefe are generally kept, fometimes, with 
a full Belly, and fometimes with an empty one, they are 
fubjeft to be hove, or fwelled, and die, by this Malady, 
which, when a Sheep has it in a great Degree, hoves, 
and fweils it much, fo as to caufe it to tumble about, fprag- 

R r gle. 
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g!c, and druggie for Life, and then it is a Chance if it do^ 
not die, unlets timely relieved. 

A Sheep fwelkd by thi Colicky or Gripes^ cured. — —-Oil 
the 17th Day of Auguft^ 17479 one of my Neighbour's Sheep 
fell down, in the Highway, among the Flock, as it wis driv- 
ing to Fold, and its Belly (welled to a great Degree; upon 
this the Farmer bled it, by cutting off a Piece of its Tail, 
and drove it about the Field for an Hour, and next Morning 
it fecmed as well as any. 

Sheep pcifoncd^ hove^ andfwelled^ by licking up and fu)aU 

hfwing the Tin^ or the Tainty or GUw-lVorm. This is t 

dangerous Malady, indeed, and kills many of our Sheep in 
Hertfordflnre^ caufcd by the Sheeps feeding on Commooi 
and other Places, where, as they take the Crrafs into their 
Mouths, they fomctimcs take in with it, a little Red- Worm, 
vrith many Legs, near Half an Inch long, and this they are 
fubjcct to do throughout the Summer Time, as they lie \vl 
fome Places very thick on the Ground^ and are poiioned 

by it. 

TZy Account that two ancient Authors give of the Taint* 
Jlorm^ and its Cure. — -One ancient Author, I fuppofeyMr* 
Adam Speedy writes ihcfe Words, on the Taint- Worm: Sayi 
he, Many Times, efpecially in bad Pafture, the Sheep will 
lick up Spiders, poifonous Worms, or fome other Infection, 
that will make them fick, and very much fwell. This being 
perceived, for a fpcedy Remedy, take, fays he, Haifa Pint 
of V'inegar, and a Quarter of a Pint of Olive Oil, give it the 
Beaft, warm, and keeping him moving up and down for 

Half an Hour. Says another ancient Author; it iiafmall 

Red- Worm, with many Legs, much like a Hog-Loqfes tbcj 
creep on the Grafs; if Sheep, or any other Cattle, do cat 
one, they will fwcll, and within a u^y or two die, if tbey 
arc not cured ; to efFe£t which, take a Quantity of Stale and 
Salt, and ftir them together, and give it him 10; chafe him 
about a while after, or give him the Juice of the Herb 
Robert, 

Howa Shepherd found about Haifa SeoreTaintj or Gloith 
IP'brmSy in the Body of a Sheep y that was poifonedty tbem.^'lT is 
well known, by woful Experience, that the Taint, or Glow- 
worm, infedte Meadov/s, and Commons, &r. in great Num* 
bers, and as in fome Places they lie much thicker than others, 
a Sheep, while it was feeding, on the common Ground of 
AJkoty in JVing Parifl], took into its Mouth feveral of thefe 
fmall Glow* Worms, that being of a s^ry poifonoua Nature, 
^ I foon 
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foofi made the Sheep (Ick, and fwelled it, to a great Degrea ^ 
? Boy, about twelve Years old, being, then. Shepherd to the 
£une Flock, which confifted of about feven Score, not know* 
ing what to do to recover the Sheep, it died upon the Spot, 
and telling the Cafe to another Shepherd, that had the Care 
of a Flock of Sheep, on the fame Common^ they both agreed 
to open the Sheep's Belly, to fee what was the Matter with 
it, and when they came to examine the Paunchy they found 
ten of thefe Glow- Worms, which the Sheep had fwal- 
lowed, and was polfoned by them ; now they were fure 
thefe were Glow»- Worms, bccaufe they compared them witti 
<aie or more Glow- Worms they took up alive, and are 
the fame Sort that lie moftly in and near Hedges, and 
yield fuch a glowing, brilliant, ibining Light to IVavellers, 
efpecially in a dark Night, that makes it pleafant to behold 
them* 

How to know whether a Sheep is hovedy or fwelled^ by the 
Gripes J or by Poifpn,"Tms is what no Author, to this Day, 
has diftinguifhed in his Writings on Sheep, notwithftand- 
ing the NeceiEty there is of doing it ; for unlefs a Perfon 
knows the Nature of the'Difeafe, I do not know how he 
fhould apply a proper Remedy; therefore, I am here to ob- 
ferve to my Reader, that if a Sheep fwells by the Colick, 
or Gripes, it will ftamp with its Feet, lie down, and get up, 
tumble, and tofs about, look now and then on its Side, and 
fpraggle much, till it is near dying : But when a Sheep is 
poifoned by the Taint, or Glow- Worm, or by Henbane, 
or Hemlock, it generally evacuates a Pus at its NofQ, 
like fo much Yeaft, and when it is fwelled to a great 
Degree, will lie down and die. 

How Sheep came to be poijoned by eating Jlinking Henbane ^ 
^ndftinking Hemlock j with an Account^ alfo^ how two Girls 
V^ere poijoned by eating fome of its Root. — -I shall firft be- 
gin with an Account of the Henbane. This is an abfolute 

Poifon, as it is cold in the fourth Degree, and is of fuch 4 
narcotick Quality, that it ought to be made ufe of with as 
inuch Caution, fays a Phyfician, as Opium, if taken into 
the human Body ; and the fame poifonous EfFcft it has li ice- 
wife on Sheep, if they eat it as Grafs j for Sheep, moreth^ii 
imy other Animals, are fubjeft to be killed by this Vegeta- 
ble, as it grows about Farm- Yards, in Meadows, and in 
Woods, fcfi". both in fwampy and dry Grounds, efpecially 
when it is iji its infant Growth, for then Sheep niay take ir, 
with tbe Qrs^fs they feed on, and fo be poifoncd by it. I re-* 
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member a Relation given me of the fad Effeds of Heabanijf 
Root, how a Farmer's two Girls were poifoned by it in die 
following Manner, Three Sifters, Girls, being together^ a 
Fancy took them to dig up, with a Knife, feme Henbane 
Root, that grew near their Father's Farm- Yard, at Pitjknt^ 
in Bucksy which, when they had fcraped it, appeared like a 
very fmall Carrot, of a whitifli, or "rather yellowifh Colour; 
now, one of the three Girls refufed to cat of it, but two 
did, and in the Night Time were taken fo ill, that tbeir 
Mother thought them bewitched ; at laft, the third Girl, that 
had not eaten any, donfeiTed the Matter, upon which, a 
Do£tor from Leighton was fent for, and came ; he faid, that 
had the Girls drank after their eating the Root, he could not 
have cured them ; but as it was, he did. And it i^ the Opinio 
on of fome of the knowing Sort . of Shepherds, that many 
Sheep are poifoned, and killed, by eatit^g Henbane, as they, 
arc by Hemlock, that grows in much the like Places as Hen- 
banc does; wherefore, I (ball, after 1 have given an Account 
what ancient Authors have prefcribed, for tne Cure of She^ 
poifoned, by eating unwholefome Things, givelikewifea 
Kecelpt of my own, that has been often pradifed with Sue- 
cefs. A^ B. Hemlock kills Rabbits, prefently, that eat it 
in Hutches. 

fVhat James Lambert, and another ancient Author fays of 

curing the Swelling of a Sheep's Belly, This is caufeJ, 

fays he, by unwholefome Food j to remedy it, bleed in the 
Tail, and give a Drench of Water and brown Sugar, where- 
in Bay Berries, Rue, and Camomile have been boiled, till 
the Water be verv ftrong of them, and then a Quarter of a 
Pint of Olive Oil. The fame Author fays, alfo, in another 
Place of his Book, that after the Sheep is bled, by cutting 
off a Bit of its Tail, the Blood fhould be mixed with SaUad 
Oil, the Juice of Rue, and Flour of Brimftone, of each 
an Ounce; keep him in Motion about an Hour after, and it 
will abate the Swelling, though near to burfting. Says an- 
other Author, Mam Speed, for Poifon, by a Sheep's licking 
up any infectious Thing, you may know it, by the 
Sheep's ftagi^cring and reeling ; then open the Mouth, and 
under the Tongue, you will find Blifters, cut them off with 
a (harp Knife, and rub the Mouth well with Bole Armoniack^ 
and Sage boiled in Chamberlye; then give him a Quarter of 
a Pint of Olive Oil, in Half a Pint of new Milk. 

This Author* s Receipt to make a quick effe^ual Remedy t§ 
cure a Sheep that has efiten the Taint ^ or Glow^fVormy Spiders^ 

Hen- 
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hgnbaiUj Hemlock y or by eating any other poifofious Herij cr 
/«/i/5?.— -This Receipt is now in Praftice, with a few of 
our moft knowing Shepherds, who have experienced it with 
great Succefs ; for as foon as they perceive a Sheep, by the 
before mentioned Signs, to be out of Order, by eating any 
poifonous Herbs or InfeiSb, the Shepherd then (that ought 
always to have Sweet Oil, and Tar near him) fhould mix 
Tar and Oil together, Half as much Oil as Tar, and give a 
Lick of this Mixture on the flat End of a Stick, and renew 
the fame, by putting the like Quantity into the Sheep's 
Mouth, in a Quarter, or Half an Hour's Time after, and 
fo more or lefs, as the Sheep appears more or le(s ill. This^ 
if applied in Time, will anfwer, without bleeding the Sheep. 

To cure a Sheep hovedy or fwelled^ by the Colick or Gripes. 
•--For this fee my own Receipt, in my fecond Book^ com* 
pofed of Gin and Barley-Meal. 

To cure a Sheep hoved and fwelled by eating the Sprouts pf 
^ttmipSy or Rapes j or by feeding on Clover j Lucerne, or any 
§tber Vegetable, by a Receipt of this Author^s.— Here letme 
tell my Reader, that a good Shepherd, who has the Care and 
Government of a Flock of Sheep, in the Chiltern Country, 
ought not to be without a Bottle of Gin by him, especially 
when his Sheep are feeding on Turnips, or Rajpes, or on 
Clover, or Lucerne Grafles, becaufe in their feeding upon 
any ofthefe Foods, a whole Flock is fometimes expofed to 
be hoved and killed by it in Half an Hour's Time ; and be- 
caufe, (as 1 have before remarked) a Shepherd may, maugre 
all his Care, have feveral of his Sheep hoved, in fuch their 
Feeding, it therefore highly concerns him to have a Re- 
medy at Hand ; for in this Cafe, there is not much Time 
to compofe a Medicine; but having a Bottle of Gin, where- 
in fome fine beaten Pepper is infufed, he is ready, at once, to 
give to each hoved Sheep Half a Quarter of a Pint of it, 
without fearing he gives it too large a Dofe ; for, I afTure 
him, a Sheep will bear three Times this Quantity, without 
Damage. If therefore one fuch Dofe does not anfwer^ re- 
peat it. 

The laji Remedy to be made ufe of for Caving a Sheep"* s Life^ 

that is defperately hoved. In this laft, and defperate Cafe, 

there is but one Way left to fave a Sheep's Life, and this ha$ 
been done with Succefs, therefore may be fuccefsfuUy done 
again : Stick a Penknife into the Paunch of fuch a Sheep, or 
Z^b, sine) for knowing the Place where to do it> obferve 

to 
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to jobb the Point in between the Short-Rib tnd the Hocklis 
Bonc> and if you have an Opportunity, lay a Plaifter of Pitch 
on the Wound. 



Of Worms ^ and their fatal Effe^s in the Bodies 

of She E^. 

J Cafe^ flfcvuing how a Sheep was killed by Worms \ and hvw 
hy ity a Shepherd learnt to cure andfave unQther Sheep thai 
was troubled with JVorms, 

A BOUT the Middle of December^ J747, a four-tooth'4 
XX, Wether-Sheep died out of the rjock, belonging ta 
Mr. Thomas Laurence^ of IVard^ lying two Miles from 
Caddefden \ and when the Shepherd was fkinning it, a Day- 
Labourer, that works fometimes for him and me, feeing it^ 
afkedthe Shepherd, what the Sheep died of? Hq told hioit 
he thought of Worms, becaufe he faw it now and then void 
one ; upon this they concluded to fcarch the Sheep^s Body, 
and when they came to examine the Paunch, they found as 
many White- Worms, about three or four Inches long, o- 
thers Icfs, as a Man could hold in his Hand, and that they 
had eaten a Hole through it. This Sight moved the Labourer 
to tell the Shepherd, that he was once informed, by a Tra^ 
Teller, that Oil of Bays and Saffron, beat up together into a 
Salve, would cure a Child of Worms, if its Back and Belly 
was anointed with it, and that he afterwards told two Wo- 
men of it, whofe Children were troubled with Worms, and 
they were cured by it ; and, fays the Labourer, if I had fome 
of it here, 1 would put it to the Worms, and try if it would 
kill them ; fays the Shepherd, I will keep fome of them in a 
glazed earthen Pot, and go and get the Stuff ; accordingly 
he went to Dunftahle^ at three Miles Diftance, and bought 
two Pennyworth of each, which, after they were beaten up 
to a Salve, a little of it was mixt among the Worms, and 
it caufed them all to die prefently. This fucceeding, it en- 
couraged the Shepherd to try another in the following Man- 
ner; remembring, that another Sheep, in his Flock, voided 
Worms, as the other had done, he took it out of his Flock, 
and .put a little of this Salve, into the Sheep's Mouth, about 
the Bignefs of a Filbert, and did the fame next Day, the tf- 
fc6l of which was, that this fame Sheep, the feco^d ^"^ third 



i)ay» voided a Quantity of dead Worm^ and confequentl/ 
iaved the Sheep's Life. And now as I have^bece given ray 
Account of Worms, I will, alfo, give my Reader thofe 
from three ancient Authors, as follows. 

Adam Speed's Receipt to cure a Sheep of Worms, Says 

he, thefe are known by the Sheep's beating his Belly with his 
Feet, {lamping and turning his Head back to look on his 
Sides. To remedy this, ftamp the Leaves of Coriander, 
mix the Juice of it with Honey, give him it warm, failings 
and afterwards warm Water, wherein Wormwood had been 
fieeped, to drink. Now another Author, yames Lambert^ 
thinking to improve this Receipt, fays : 

James Lambert's Receipt for BotSy or Worms j in the Belly 
of a Sheep.-'OBSEKyEy fays he, thefe, by the Sheep's ftamp- 
mg often, and ftriking at its Belly with its Feet, looking on 
its Sides, ^c. To remedy it, ftamp Leaves of Coriander, 
and Wormwood, mix the Juice with Honey, and give it the 
Sheep fafting in a little Vinegar or Verjuice. A third Au- 
thor, y — B — , gives us a third Receipt, following. 

J — B — 's Receipt for the Worms in the Guts of a Sheep. — ^ 
Take, fays he, a Quantity of the Juice of Horehound^ 
with fome Leek Blades and bruife them, and fo give it tp 
him, and it will help him. To which I add 

Gervaife Markham'^ Receipt for Worms j in the Guts of 
'Sheep or Lambs, — Sheep, fays he, are as fubjeft to Womts 
in their Guts, or Stomach, as any other Cattle whatfoever^ 
which you fhall know by beating their Bellies with their Feet, 
and by looking continually at their Bellies. The Cure iSf 
to take the Leaves of Coriander, and ftamp them, and then 
mixing the Juice thereof with Honey, to give the Sheep to 
drink ; and then chafe him a little,, and keep him two or 
three Hours fafting. Here may be feen, how thefe feveral 
ancient Authors were put to it to find out new Receipts^ 
particularly for the Cure of Worms in Sheep; for, notwith- 
ftanding the Receipt is little or nothing varied, yet thejr 
ventured to print it, each one as their own Receipt. But 
of all their Receipts to dcftroy Worms, in the Body of a 
Sheep, I think the following one exceeds, which is, to get ai 
Qyarter of a Pint of Juice out of Green Wormwood and 
Saee, which give in warm Milk to a Sheep ; and for makinj^ 
fuch a Dofe the more e(Fe£tuaI, put fome Bay-Salt, and a 
little Allum in the Watering-Trougbj in aTime when Sheep 
are obliged to drink it, either confined, or in the Field ; in 
the (itfk^ when Sheep are fed on dry Meat, in a clofc Place, i 
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in the laftj I have feen Wafer drawn out of a chalky Well^ 
near Enfrrd^ in Wiltjbire^ for a Flock to drmk it out of % 
Trough in the Field. 

Of White-Water^ in a Sbeefs Belly, its Nature^ 

and Cure. 

Oftbg Lincohifhirc Receipt for curing a Sheep of the Whlu^ 

or Red-Water. 

IN my fecond Book oliThe Shepherd* s Gulde^ I have fhewn 
how a Pcrfon may know when a Sheep is dangeroufly 
troubled with a Water in its Belly ; and that when it has too 
much White- Water in it, if not remedied, in Time, it will 
turn either to a Red- Water, or a Rot, Now, I have here to 
add, that as Llncohijhlre is a County that abounds in much 
wet, low, rich Land, their great Sheep are^ more than or- 
dinary, fubjedl to breed and lodge a Water in their Bellies, 
that frequently turns to the fatal Red-Water, or Rot. A ve- 
ry ingenious (jentlcman, therefore, who refides in this Coun- 
ty, has of late invented a moft excellent, cheap, and ready 
Method of curing Sheep of Water in their Bellies. For as 
no Animal's Skin is of fo porous a Nature, as that of a Sheep, 
nor any Beaft kept more on green Meat, Sheep, above all o- 
ther Creatures, are moft liable to be killed by the Breed and 
Lodgment of Water in their Bellies, which is the firft Stage 
of the Red- Water, or Rot : A Malady that is brought on, 
chiefly, by Sheeps feeding on dirty, flaihy Grafs ; dirty, I 
lay, becaufe on many Grounds, where Thunder Showers 
£ill, or where Ground is covered by Inundations of Water, 
there confequently muft be a Scum, or Naftinefs wafhed a- 
bout it, that often proves the Bane of Sheep. Now to pre- 
vent and cure Water in a Sheep's Belly, Elixir of Vitriol, is 
very judicioufly adapted to it, to be given each Sheep in fuch 
a Quantity, and in fuch a Manner, as I fhall prefently dired; 
previous to which, I fliall here recite the Words of Dr. ^ii/«- 
ceyy as he delivers them in his Difpenfatory, for the better 
informing my Readers of the excellent Nature this Elixir is 
endowed with, as follows, viz, ^^ This Medicine ( fays 
•' hej is greatly come into PraSice, of late, and very defer- 
«c vedly, for it mightily ftrengthens the Stomach, and will 
S^ do good Service^ fgrnetimes^ where Bitters avail nothing, 
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^ efpfecialiy in Relaxations from Debauches, and over-feed- 
** ing: This very well imitates the Virtues of the celebrated 
•' Bark, and is properly given in all Intentions, where th^t 
•* is found to fucceed, fo that by its Help Intermittents, 
** and many Diforders, from too lax a State of the Solids, 
** may be removed With a much lefs Quantity of the Bark, 
•' than they might otherwife require. It has, alfo, an In- 
*< fluenceover many Diftempers of the Head, to Advantage, 
•< and preferves againft Epilepfies, Apoplexies, Palfies, and 
*' rheumy Defladbions. It may be given from ten to thirty 
** or forty Drops, in any fuitable Vehicle, oncd, twice, or 
•• thrice a Day, obferving to take it when the Stomach 13 
*• moft empty, as fading in a Morning, a little before 
** Dinner, and in the Afternodfi. This, fays he, is the ve- 
** ry Medicine, which Dr. Fuller^ Author of the Medicina 
*< Gymnaft'ica^ gives an Account of, in his Appendix, to have 
" been ordered him by a Phyfician, now of the greatefl: 
•* Note, and by the fole Help of which he was recovered 
** from a moft deplorable Decay of Conftitution, particular- 
** ly of the Stomach, and continual Reaches to vomit for 
** fome Time, though from a Return afterwards, into the 
** fame Irregularities, which was driving away the Hyppo, 
*• by fpirituous Liquors, he relapfed and died/' — Thus by 
fliewing my Reader, what exalted EfFe6ls this Elixir has on 
the human Body, he may eafily form a Notion of its great 
Power, in curii-.g a Sheep of the Water, or any other Ail in 
its Belly. Now what remains is to afcertain the Dofe, in 
Proportion to the Strength and Nature of a Sheep, which 
may be done, by the following Receipt, vi%, 

The famous Lincolnfliire Receipt^ for curing a Sheep of the 
White-Water^ in its Belly ^ and thereby preventing the fatal 

EffeSis of the Red-Water^ and Rot. Mix a Tea Spoonful 

of Elixir of Vitriol with four Spoonfuls of Water, and pour 
it through a Funnel, or out of a Vial, or Bottle, into a 
Sheep's Mouth, once a Week, for two or three Weeks fuc- 
ceffively. This Receipt is the capital Remedy that is now in 
PfadHce with feveral Perfons, whom the Author of it has 
communicated it to, in Lincolnjhire^ and it has anfwered to 
a Wonder 5 for as no Sheep can rot before they have a more 
than ordinary Quantity of Water firft bred and lodged in their 
Bodies, a judicious Farmer may eafily judge, as I have faid, 
of it by feeling, or otherwife ; and if they have it, it's only 

Siving the Sheep this Elixir, and it will fave them from the 
Lcd-Watcr and Rot, although the Sheep feed all the while 
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ill mooilfli or marfliv Grounds. This moft ferviceable Re- 
ceipt was given mc by a worthy, ingenious LtncolnJhireGtVk^ 
ticman, in Company with a Right Honourable, and feveral 
others, as they were at my Houfc, on the 26th Day of Otf- 
Uicry 1747, to view my excellent, new-invented, and moft 
fcrvicCLiblc, light, four-wheel Drill-Plough, that carries two 
Hopptrrs on it, one that holds a Bufliel of Soot, or Afhes, 
or Mak-Uuft, or any other Powder Manure, and the other 
that holds a Peck of any Seed, with a little Harrow fixed to 
the Tail of it, all which are drawn by a Man, or one little 
Horfe, and fows Wheat, or Barly, or Uats, or Thctches, or 
Pcafc, or Turnips, or I^ucern Seed, by fbifting its Nuts or 
notch'd Boxes, l^his Drill-Plough may fow an Acre and a Half 
of Wheat in one Day, in Drills, at a Foot afunder, and two 
Acres, in one Day, with Turnip Seed, or Rape Seed, orLu- 
ccin Seed, and far exceeds all Inventions, whatfoever, of 
this Kind ; and fo does the new invented Horfe-break, for 
hoeing feveral Acres in a Day, of the interval Ground, be- 
tween Drills of Corn, or Turnip Seed, or Rape Seed, or ar- 
tificial CjraiTes ; both which Inftruments I fell at n^ Houfe, 
as thofe that may improve Land, to the higheft I/egree of 
Profit, for the Icafl Charge and Trouble. But to return to 
my Suhjcd, 1 have further to add, that as one of the Gen- 
tlemen underftood I was writing the Shepherd's Guides hc 
was fo good as to give mc this Receipt, and another for cur- 
ing a Sheep of the Wood-Evil, by an Afla-foetida Pill : But 
before I conclude this Article of curing Sheep, of too much 
Water in their Bellies, I fhall here give ray Reader an Ac- 
count what ancient Authors fay of it, as follows. 

The Caufe arid Cure of fVater in the Belly of a Shap^ h§ 
Adam Speed. — This many Times, fays he, by over*moift 
Feeding, hangs bagging between the outward Slun and Rim 
of the Belly, and if not timely removed, caufes the Rot. 
it may be done by gatliering to one Part, as may be by grafp- 
ing and driving it with your Hands, then flit a little Hole, 
and put in a Qiiill, and fo fqueeze it out ; then anoint the 
Place with Tar and Butter, and it will heal ; but if it be 
within the Rim of the Belly, it muft be purged out, for if 
that be cut it cannot be clofed again ; it may be done with 
Half an Ounce of Aloes, and an Ounce of Turmerick, in 
warm Milk, given for a Fortnight, fafting. 

77;^ Caufe and Cure of Water in a Sheep* s Belly y by James 
Lambert.— This Author, who, in his Book printed in I703> 
iaysy that he has been a Pra£titioner above five and thirty 

X Years, 
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Years, writes the following Receipt, as if it was bis owii 
Invention, when it's plain he took it out of Adam Speed's 
Book ; for the Receipts are near one and the fame.-— This 
is, fays Lambert^ by over-moift. Feeding, getting between 
the >Mdn, and the inner Rim of the Belly; grafp it hard 
with your Hand till it rifes like a Bladder, then flit a little 
Hole with a Penknife, and put in a Quill, and much of the 
Water, by preffing, will run out : Then anoint the Place 
with a Mixture of Tar and Butter to heal it ; but if it be 
among the Guts, within the Rim of the Belly, you may 
purge it out with Aloes and Turmerick, each an Ounce, 
in warm Milk, fafting, three or four fucce/Hve Days. 
A Remedy for the fVater in the Belly of a Sheep ^ by J— 

B , Gent.—Yov muft (fays this Author) cut a Hole 

in the Belly of a Sheep, put in a Feather, and let out the 
Water, and ft itch it up again. 

Hoiu this Author^ s Rue Drink infallibly prevents the Breed 
^f the White and Red-Watery in the Belly of a Sheep or 
%amb. — What would many Farmers, and others, give, if 
they Could readily and eafily come by, and depend on, a 
very cheap Remedy, for preventing the Damage of the 

'White and Red- Water, in their Sheep and Lambs ? A Re- 
medy that may ^e prefently made at any Time of the Year, 
if a Perfon will but keep a very little Spot of inclofed 
Ground, planted with Rue, or Herb-de-Grace^ and the Salt 

. I fhall prefently give an Account of; as to the Rue, it is 
of fo hardy a Nature, as to keep green in a Garden through* 
out mild Winters, and thus is ready to be cut for this \J(^ 
at any Time. And as great Numbers die, by Means of the 
White and Red-Water, both of Sheep and Lambs, in feed • 

. ing oh moory, or in frefh, marfhy Lands, or on Turnips, 

.'or Rapes, I here propofe a Receipt that will infallibly pre- 
vent this deftruftive Malady, if given now and then to a 
found Sheep of Lamb, once in a Fortnight, in the greateft 
Danger, or once in a Month, when otherwife : Four or 
^ve Spoonfuls of this my Rue- Drink, is enough for a Sheep 
Sit a Time, and three for a Lamb ; and then let them go 
where they will, and feed on what they will, I am certain 
they cannot die by the White or Red- Water, 
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^ infallible Remedy for preventing the Rfit in 

Sheep. 

Thf Cspy of a Letter of Thanh^ from a certain GetUlman^ 
Owner and Occupier of a conjiderable EJiatey to this Ak" 
thor^ for his Receipt^ by which he prevented^ ' and bpt 
found his Flock of Aether- Sheep from yotting^ when fill 
the Sheep of the Country about him died of the Rot, 

Mr. Ellis, 

T A M very forry my great Hurry of Bu(Ine(s has fo long 
I prevented my anfwerihg your two Letters, for both 
which I am very much obliged to you : Nor am I lefs fenfi- 
ble, I do aflure you, both of the Pleafure and Improvement 
I receive from your Correfpondence, by the Delay of my 
Anfwer. And now I thank you for your kind Advice about 
fny Sheep, for I have the Pleafure to aflure you, that I have 
|}ad a moft undeniable Demonftration of the Efficacy of your 
Jleceipt 5 for you may remember, that about thisTimeTwelve- 
month, when 1 firft confulted you, and began to apply it, | 
you ad vi fed me not to venture the Ewe- Flock for fear of 
hurting them ; and to my Wethers I followed your Direc- 
tions, and very negligently omitted it to my Ewes when 
they had lamb'd ; the Confequence whereof is, that my 
pwes are ail rotten, but a founder Parcel of Wethers thii 
Country cannot produce ; nor is there fo much as a Speck 
pn their Livers, when almoft all the Sheep in the Country 
are rotten. And what is more, my Wethers went all the 
Summer on a wet Common, and my Ewes within Land^ 
on good found Ground. I wifli I could be inftrumental for 
procuring you fuch publick Encouragement, for your ufefu) 
pifcpveries, as your Merit defer vcs. 

ppoke, Suflex, Jan. Jam, Sir ^ your fincere Friend^ 
10, 1745-6. a7id affeSfionate Servant. 

Jflemarks upon this Gentleman\s Certificate. As this worr 

thy, ingenious Gentleman correfponded with me, and dc- 
lired me to fend him a Receipt to prevent his Sheep from 
iptting, that were in the utmofl: Danger, by feeding daily 
oh a wet Common, in a very wet Seafon, 1 fent him the 
following one, believing him to be a Gentleman of Honour^ 
though a total Stranger tq me \ however, as I was certain, that 
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my Receipt, if ftriflly purfucd, would infallibly prevent any 
Sheep rotting, notwithftanding they all the while fed on the 
worft of mooriih, or naarfhy Ground, I was in Hopes of 
jfbme Return for it, and accordingly 1 had ; for after a Trial 
was duly made on bis Flock, and a fufficient Length of 
Hme allowed for a full Proof of the Efficacy of my Receipt, 
^is fame Gentleman fent to know where he might fend 
a Prefent to London for me ; and after I had informed him, 
I received one of three Guineas Value, and fince that, more 
of his Generofity, and all this before I faw his Face ; but 
afterwards I had the Honour to be vifited by him at Gaddef- 
/&», and invited to his Seat at a confiderable Diftance, to 
which I went, and was entertained to my Wifh ; and the 
more, for being a SpeSator of his ingenious Management 
in the Improvement of his Land. Thus a Gentleman gets, 
|iot only by confulting my Books, but their Author likewife ; 
for, as Agriculture is a boundlefs Science, that takes in the 
Knowledge of Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, it can- 
not reafonably be fuppofed, that I can write a compleat Sy- 
ftem of it in a few Books : No, this is what cannot be 
jdone by any Man, although Mr. Bradley was pleafed to give 
one of his, the pompous, but vain Title of, A compleat 
Body of Hujbandry. I think, with this, I have wrote nine- 
teen Books, all (except one) on Hufbandry, and yet con* 
fefe, with all Humility, I am infinitely Ihort of being ca- 
pable to write a compleat Body of Hufbandry j notwith- 
flanding, I prefume 1 may fay, I have bid as fair for it as 
any other Author, if the impartial Charafler of my Works, 
by ingenious Gentlemen, altogether Strangers to me, is to 
}it believed. This leads me to obferve to my Readers, who- 
ever they be, that they are very welcome to confult me by 
Letter, provided Poflage is paid to my Houfe, that flands. 
thirty Miles diflant from London^ upon [any Account of 
Hufbandry ; for as I live in, and occupy my own Farm, 
confifling of fourteen inclofed Fields, befides renting the 
Glebe Land of our Parifh, 1 am generally at home, and 
ready to fend Anfwers accordingly. To which I have fur- 
ther to add, that I can furnifh any Gentlemen with Men 
that are well fkilled in the Art of draining wet Land, by 
making fubterranean Cuts in the Ground, and thus, with 
pther Means that I can inform him of, improve the fame 
in the highefl Degree : Alfo thofe that are accounted the 
acutefl Fellows in England^ for fetting new Hedges, and 
jplaiihing old ones, and felling of Trees, fo as to make the 
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moft of their Wood ; any Plowman, or other Sort of Scr- 
%'ant ; any Sort of Plow made ufc of in Hertfordjhire^ 
Kenty &c. as the four-wheel, excellent Drill-Plow and its 
Brcal:, the Fallow, the Wheat, and the Pca-ftitch Plow, 
the Turnwrcft Plow, the Swing Plow, the Foot Plow, and 
the Patent fmall, but very ferviceable Plow, and the dou< 
ble Plow ; with the moft profitable, Kerroon Cherry-Trce, 
ivhich bears a hardy, pleafant, large, bbck Cheny; wjth the 
Bell -Orange Pear-Tree, and the Parthip Apple-Trcc, both 
which returns ripe Fruit always in Harveft Time, and arc 
the bcft Sorts, of all others, at that Time of Year, for 
refrefhing the Workmen in fultry Weather, andfaving their 
eating much Cheefe, by baking both in Pyes and Pafiies : 
in Ihort, no Gentleman whatfoever ought to be without 
this Pear and this Apple-Tree, becaufe of the extraordi- 
nary, profitable, pleafant Service, they yield to any Family 
that has them in Plenty. 

The infallible Receipt to prevent Sheep and Lambs rotting, 
—-Cut Rue very fmall and put a heaped, double Handful of 
it into a Pail of Water over Night ; next Morning fqueese 
out the Rue from between your Hands, fo that there muft 
be none of it left in the Water ; then mix as much Salt widi 
this Rue Liquor, as will make it ftrong enough to fwim an 
J^gg i af^d when you have thrown over the Top of the 
Brine, take a Halfpennyworth of Flower of Brimftone, and 
give five large Spoonfuls, or Half a Pint of it, to each Sheep, 
through a Funnel, or out of a Bottle, once in nine Days, 
in the greatelt Danger : But where the Danger is not ex- 
traordinary, once in fourteen, or twenty, or more Days, 
will he fufficicnt. — Ihus I have expofed to the Publickan 
experienced Receipt, which, for its Value, is worth fome 
Thoufands of Pounds, and yet I might, perhaps, want Bread 
if I could not get it othcrwife ; for notwithftanding the fu- 
perlative Excellency of this Receipt, which has iaved feve- 
ral Flocks of Sheep from the Rot, when moft, or all a- 
bout them, were deftroycd by it, I know of but two Gen- 
tlemen that were wife enough, in England^ to fend to me 
for it, though many Hundreds were apprized of it by niy 
Books, that I dare fay ftood in great Need of it, if not di- 
redly for their own Advantage, it might be fo to them by 
their Tenants Knowledge and Ufe of it : For fo fatal has 
the Rot of Sheep been, that I have known a great Farmer, 
in A)lejbury Vale, lofe two P^jocks of Sheep by it, in the 
Year 1735J which fo crippled his Pockety that in three oy 
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fcur Years after, he broke^ and, undoubtedly, many more 
did the fame, by the like Calamity j which not only proved 
to be the Ruin of the Tenant, but it alfo redounded to the 
Landlord's Prejudice, and, in fome Degree, was ^ Damage 
to the Nation ; for, in fuch a Year, People muft eat much 
rotten unwholibme Mutton, that, confequently, raifed the 
Price of founder. The Woollen Manufadture muft alfo 
fuffer much by fuch a great Rot, becaufe of the Badnefs and 
Scarcen^fs of Wool ; Misfortunes that might have been 
prevented, had this my cheap, and infallible Receipt been 
made Publick in Time : And why I did not do it, was, bc- 
csjufe I could not meet with tolerable Encouragement, from 
cither the Government, or from private Perfons ; partly 
from a Difbelief that my Receipt would not have this great 
aid valuable EfFeft on Sheep, as 1 aflerted it had by-repeated 
Experience ; for even the Farmer is apt to fay, it is a 
Thing impofSble to prevent a Sheep rotting while he feeds 
on moory, or on frefh marfhy Ground. And thus my Re- 
ceipt has lain in Obfcurity, to the great Detriment of 
Thoufands of Grafiers and Plow- Farmers, who are obliged 
to truft chiefly to the Benefit of their Sheep, for paying their 
Rent and Taxes ; for there 19 hardly any fuch Ihing, for 
the latter Sort efpecially, to carry on their Farming to any 
Purpofe without them, becaufe Sheep not only drefs the 
Land, and prepare it for the fertile Growth of Corn, Grafs, 
Turnips, ^c. but alfo make Returns of Lambs, and Wool, 
and fat Carcafles. Now, for a Farmer to be deprived, as 
it were, at once, of his Flock of Sheep, muft be a very 
.deplorable Lofs indeed, as it is lofmg the very Sinews of his 
Profit ; for what muft become of his Farming ? Why, if 
he has not a Stock of Money to buy another Flock in, he 
confequently muft break, and very probably the Landlord's 
Seizure will fall fhort of his Rent : And how the Damage 
of a general Rot among Sheep afFe£b the Nation, I fhail 
confider more at large, when I write on Wool. 

Of the JVood'EviU by fome called the Moor-Evil^ 
by others the Toughtb, or Knuckle- Evil, in 
Sh E E p and Lambs. 

Adam Speed'i Reaiptforthi TVood^ Moor^ or Knucik-Evilf 

THIS (fays he) is often occafionod by their over-mueh 
Brownng on Hawthorn and Q^VLrli^'^^% ^\ ^^- 
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like, which the I^ambs efpecially arc very apt to do, and 
ft is known b^ their ftaggering or turning round ; for that 
Manner of deeding ingenders cold, corrupted Blood, or 
Phlegm gathered together about the Brain ; and indeed, this 
Difeafe is very dangerous, and makes them fuddenly fall 
down, before thofc that are ignorant of it, fcarce know they 
ail any Thing. — To remedy this (fays he) difiblve Aifa-foe- 
tida in warm Water, and put the Quantity of Half a Spoon- 
ful into each Kar of the Lamb, and a Spoonful into that of 
a Sheep , then flop the Ears clofe, and it will work the 
Diflemper from the Brain, and entirely cure them, if time- 
ly uken. Of this he is not altogether right, for it tak?s 
Sheep in their Joints, and is called by fome the Joint-£vil. 
I knew a Farmer that had a Sheep that had it in its Legs 
and Hack, and drew his hind Part after him -, not knowing 
what to do, he let the Sheep pine and die. 

Mr. J B 's Receipt for curing the fFood-EviL-^^ 

There is a Sickncfs (fays he) amongft Sheep, that is called 
the Wood Evil. It taketh them in the Spring of the Year, 
and moil commonly in their Legs, or in their Necks, and 
makcth them to halt, and hold their Necks awry : For the 
mofl Part thofc Sheep or Lambs that have this Sicknefs, die 
within a Day or two. The befl Remedy is to wafh them 
a little, and to change their Ground, to bring them to a 
low Ground and frefh Grafs ; for this Sicknefs is mofl com- 
monly in hilly, ley, or ferny Grounds. Some, for this 
Sicknefs, kt their Sheep Blood in a Vein under the Eye.— 
But, I fay, that the Wood-Evil is much commoner in 
Vale, wet Land, than on hilly Ground, where Sheep have 
it in the fore, or hind Joints of their Legs, as big aimofl 
as Spavins in a Horfe, which makes them call it the Knuckle- 
Evil. 

The Hufbandman'j Jewel'/ Receipt to cure the fVood^Evil 
in Sheep and Lambs. — This Author calls it the Youghth, 
or Knuckle-Evil, or Crook. It hath (fays he) a Name 
from the Neck or Leg growing crooked, by Reafon of the 
faid Difeafe ; fome call it the Wood-Evil, and others the 
Leaf: Some fuppofe they get it by feeding upon Wood, or 
fome Leaf upon the Ground : I rather fuppofe (fays he) they 
take it by fmelling of fome Herb or Weed upon the Ground, 
becaufc they chiefly have it in Aprils or May^ when fuch 
Things have got the greatefl Smell, and becaufe none but 
Sheep or Lambs have it, when they are in high Living and 
full of Blood. — The Cure (fays he) is to take Beef Brine, 
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boil andfcum it well, and put in the Juice of Onions and 
Pennyroyal, with a Quantity of Aqua Vitae, .and give every 
Lamb, or fuch Sheep as you do fufpedt to have the Difeafe, 
the Quantity of three or four Spoonfuls at a Time, in the 
Beginning of Aprils and let them blood under the Eye 5 
alfo give them a good Smear of Tar over both Cheeks a lit- 
tle above the Nofe, not upon the Lips, for fear of fmear- 
ing the Udder of the Ewe, which will make her dry up 
her Milk : This do again in May^ if you think they ftand 
in Need, and you need do it no more that Year ; for the 
Difeafe (God willing^ will be thoroughly cut-ed. 

This Author'' s Receipt^ from Buckinghamfliire, to cure the 
Woody the Moory or Knuckle^ or Crook-Evil in Sheep. — ^'- 
As I live but three Miles from the fertile Vale of Ayle/biiry 
in Buckingham/hire^ a Man that Was fom^ Years a Shepherd 
in this Vale, and is fometimes in my Service, fays, that 
in this County, * what they call the Wood-Evil in fome 
other Parts, they call it here the Moor-Evil, becaufe they 
conceive it is bred in a Sheep or Lamb, by its lying on 
moory, cold Ground, in this Country, and takes Sheep, 
for the moft Part, in the Fold, becaule here they are con- 
fined to one Place, and cannot chufe better Ground, which 
is apt tp chill the Limbs of a Sheep, and deprive it of their 
Ufe. Sometimes alfo the cold Quality of this Difeafe caufes 
Sheep and Lambs to lie down, turn, and often twift about, 
as if the Beaft, by this, endeavoured to get Eafe ; at other 
Times it makes the poor Creature turn its Head to and 
fro, as if it could not command it. In (hort, it feemingly 
is in a Beaft, as the Rheumatifm is in the human Body ; but 
it feldom or never feizes fatting Sheep, which fhcws it is 
occafioned by poor Feeding, and bad Lying ; and which has 
fuch an Influence on many Sheep, that if a Remedy is not 
applied in Time, they commonly die in a fliort Time. It 
is true, that now and then a Sheep recovers of itfelf, with- 
out any Help ; but it is rare it does fo. When an under- 
fianding Shepherd finds this to be the Cafe, he fearches about 
low, moory Grounds, to difcover a Puddle of Water that 
has a creamy Head on it 5 and when he has taken off this 
creamy, or fcummy Head, he takes a Pint and a Half of 
this Water i this done, he fearches about to find fome 
Moor-Grafs : Now this Moor-Grafs, in the Parifli o^Wing^ 
they call Rofa-Solisy as it is diftinguifhed by Shepherds from 
other <jraffes, who know it by its three-fquare Leaf, Ra- 
pier-like i for its Blade, like thatj is thickiib, and fhaped 
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fomewhat in the Flag Kind, bearing a ycllowifli Flower, 
like that of a Daffadowndilly, and feldom runs above a 
Handful high, in a fpungy foft Subftance. This Grafs be- 
ing got, they boil fome of it in a Pint and a Half of the 
moory Water, then flrain it ; and when only lukewarm, 
they give a Pint of it, at twice, to a Sheep in one Day, 
and fay they never knew it fail curing. But fome may ob- 
jeft and fay, if a Sheep falls under this Difeafe, in a Chil- 
tcrn Country, where there is no Moor-Grafs to be got, 
what muil they do then ? Or, if it is to be got in Summer, 
it may not be had in Winter. To thefe I anfwer, that 
although Sheep may be feized with this Difeafe in a hilly 
Country, where there is no moory Grafs to be found, yet 
it may be gathered in May, J^^^9 or Jufyy in moory, bog- 
gy Grounds, that lie at a Diftance. And as to its being 
not to be gathered in the Winter, a prudent, forefighted 
Shepherd may do as thofe do in Pf^ng Parifb, gather and dry 
this Moor-Grafs in Summer, for having it ready to uie as 
. aforefaid, at any Time of the Year. 

This Author^s mojl excellent Receipt, from Lincolnfhire, 
tvhere it is made ufe of, as a capital and famous one for the 
ff^ood'Evil. — This Receipt was likewife (as I am informed) 
invented and made ufe of, by a very worthy, ingenious 
Gentleman living in Lincolnjhire, where they call the Dif- 
eafe, I am here writing of, the Wood- Evil; and as it has 
anfwered in thefe Parts to a Wonder, it is now become a 
capital, famous one, for the Cure of this Diflemper ; which, 
in fome Places of this County, as well as in the Ifle of Ely, 
and many others, Sheep are very fubjeft to fall under, be- 
caufe of the Lownefs, the Wetnefs, and the Coldnefs of their 
marfhy Grounds. It is faid, in Lincoln/hire, to be a conta- 
gious Malady, and cripples Sheep when it feizes them in 
their Legs, to a great Degree, and is the Death of many. 
— The Cure is performed by giving a Sheep a Pill of Aflk- 
foetida, about the Bignefs of a Horfe-Bean, once or more. 
— This Drug, being a Gum, made from the Juice of the 
Lafer-Tree, growing in Lybia and Syria, is of a hot, dry 
Nature, in the third Degree ; and as a Phyfician writes, it 
cuts, attenuates, is fplenetick, hyfterick, and vulnerary.— I 
add what Gervaife Markham fays of the curing of this 
Difeafe. 

Mr. Gervaife Markham'j Receipt for curing the Wood- 
Evil, — This Author, in his Book, printed in the Year 
1631, fays, that this Difeafe is Weakncfs, or Straining of 
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the Sinews, got by Colds and Surfeits : It is very mortal, 
and will run through a whole Flock. The Cure is to take 
Cinquefoil, or five-leaved Grafs, and boil it in Wine, and 
give the Sheep a Pint thereof to drink, and keep him warm, 
and chafe his Legs with Oil and Vinegar. — This, undoubt- 
edly, is a good Receipt, but the Charge of the Ingredients, 
I know, will not be agreeable to a Farmer's Pocket ; for 
if he is to make ufe of a chargeable Receipt, it*s two to 
one Odds, but he'll rifque (and likely lofe) the Life of a 
Sheep, before he'll be at fuch an Expence. Wherefore I 
Ihall here expatiate on the Virtues of Cinquefoil, or five- 
leaved Grafs, and direft its Ufes in curing feveral Diftem- 
pers relating to Sheep and Lambs, in a much cheaper Man- 
ner than my Brother-Author, Markham^ has done before 
me. But before I begin with the Cures that this Grafs and 
its Roots will perform, I fliall recife the Words of a Phyfi- 
cian, who gives a high Commendation of them, as they 
affed the human Body i for what is good for that, is like- 
wife in fome Refpefts, good for Beafts. But before this, 
1 muft give my Reader a Word more of the Wood-Evil. 
It is a Difeafe that never attacks a Sheep after the Wood- 
feer appears : Now this Woodfeer looks like Spittle, and 
in the Month of June^ in fomeYears more than others, may 
be feen on the Grafs, ^c* and is that which is thought to 
breed Grafshoppers. 

I'he Virtues of Cinquefoil^ for curing Sheep and 

Lambs of feveral Difeafe s. 

IVhat Do^or Quincey writes of the Virtues of Cinquefoil^ 
Grafsy as it relates to the Cure of Difeafes in the human 
Body, 

HE fays, at p. 1 34, in his Difpenfatory, that Schroder 
runs through moft chronical Diftempers in its Com- 
mendation, and fays, that it is aftringent and vulnerary ; 
that it cures Coughs which arife from Catarrhs ; that it is 
ufeful in the Palfey, Gout, Pbthifick, too great Humidity 
in the Womb, fpitting Blood, the Jaundice, and Obftruc- 
tions of the Liver and Spleen ; that it obtunds the Acrimo- 
ny of aduft Choler, ftops Fluxes of the Belly, the Hemor- 
rhoids, and Bleeding of the Nofe ; that it is of Service a- 
gainfl: the Stone, Erofions of the Kidneys, Ruptures, and 
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Fevers ; and that, outwardly, it helps Inflammations of the 
Eyes, Stench in the Mouth, Loofenefs of the Teeth, and 
abftergcs malignant Ulcers. 

JVhat Salmon writes of it, — He fays, the Roots and 
Leaves of Cinquefoil-Grafs is temperate and dry, in the 
third Degree^ and is good againft ail Fluxes, flops Bleeding 
ifi any Part of the Body, ftrengthens the Lungs, opens Ob- 
ftruflions of Liver and Spleen, helps Ulcers, fretting Sores, 
and bhingles ; the Juice is good againft Poifon, if drunk 
vith Mead; Coughs, Jaundice, Tertian and Quartan Agues, 
if drur.k thirty Days togethtr. You may ufe the Extraft 
to the Intention aforcfaid. Outwardly (fays he) the Juice 
dropt into the Eyes, cools their Inflammations, heals fore 
Mouths, fattens loofe Teeth, cleanfeth foul, and malignant 
Ulcers. — And now having illuftrated the Virtues of Cinque^ 
foil-Cjrafs, and its Roots, as they relate to the human Body, 
I proceed to (hew how it afFcos the Bodies of Sheep and 
I/jmbs : And, firft, of that contagious Difeafe, called the 
Pox in Sheep. 

Of the Pox in Sheep, called the Hog- Pox. 

Of the Cure of the Pox in Sheep ^ by Cinquefoil-Grafs ; by 

this Author. 

THIS Difeafe, by many Farmers, is called the Hog- 
Pox in Sheep, proceeding from Foulnefs of Blood, 
and, as fome think, is fomcwhat of the Nature of the 
SmLilI-Pox in the human Body, for it comes out in Pim- 
ples and Blotches ; firft, generally, under the Jaws, or a- 
bout the Neck of a Sheep : My next Neighbour had one 
that came out in Blotches from its Horn to its Mouth. 
To cure it, he made ufe of Tar. But my Receipt is, to 
beat Cinquefoil, or five-leaved Grafs ; and when the Juice 
is got out of it, boil it up with Hog's-Lard, and anoint the 
infedled Places with this Salve, twice a Day, for four or 
I five Days fucceflively ; parting the Wool each Time, for 
the better Application of it, and it cures. But for my 
Reader's further Information^ I will here give him what fe- 
veral Authors write for curing this Pox in Sheep. 

Adam Speed'j Receipt to cure the Pox in Sheep. — This 
is known (fays he) by coming out in fmall Pimples, all 
over, like the Purples ; and when it firft appears, feparate 
thofc that are afilidled with it, from the reft of the Flock, 
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to prevent Infeftion ; thange the Pafture, and the Wool 
being clipp'd away, anoint them with the Juice of Garlick, 
well incorporated with Tar- Water, or the thinneft Tar. 

James Lambert'j Receipt to cure the Pox in Sheep, — This 
Author, pretending to mend Adam Speed's Receipt, writes 
thus of it. This appears (fays he) by Pimples breaking out 
all over like Purples, which Difeafe is infedlious, and there- 
fore a Separation, upon thefe appearing, ought to be made 
between the Sound and Infefted : To remedy this, change 
the Sheep's Pafture, and mix the Juice of Garlick with Tar- 
Water, or very thin Tar and Urine, and anoint the Pim- 
ples ; purge the Sheep with Laurel'Berries, and Roots of 
Holly boiled. 

What J B , Gentleman^ fays of the Pox in Sheep^ 

in his Book^ intituled^ The Epitomy of Hufbandiy, at 
p> 144. — This Difeafe (fays he) appears upon the Skm, in 
the Likenefs of red Purples, as broad as a Farthing. This 
Diftemper deftroys many Sheep. To remedy this, the Shep- 
herd is to handle all his Sheep, and to furvey and look on 
every Part of their Bodies, and as many as he finds taken 
therewith, let him put them into frefh new Grafs, and keep 
them from their Fellows, and let him often have an Eye 
over his Flock, and draw them as he has Need ; and if it 
be in Summer-time, that there be no Froft, then let him 
wafh them. 

Gervaife Markham'j -R^^^ff ^ to cure the Pox in Sheep.-'"- 
The Pox in Sheep (fays he) is fmall red Pimples, like Pur- 
ples, rifing on the Skin, and they are infeflious. The Cure 
is to take Rofemary, and boil the Leaves in Vinegar, and 
bathe the Sores therewith, and it will heal them. Change 
of Pafture is good for this Difeafe, and you fliould feparate 
the Sick from the Sound. Another Author, to amend this 
Receipt, calls this Difeafe the Meafles, or Pox in a Sheep, 
and fays, you muft boil about three Ounces of the Leaves 
of Rofemary in a Pint of ftrong Vinegar, and walh the 
Puftles with it. 

Cinquefoil'Grafsy how it cures a giddy Sheep 5 by this Au"^ 
thor. — An old experienced Shepherd, who had the look- 
ing after of a Flock of Sheep, in the Parifli of Stuteley^ in 
the County of Bucks, ufed to fay, that the Knowledge of 
Cinquefoil-Grafs, was rather more neceflary to a Shepherd 
than any other Herb whatfoever, becaufe of the many fa- 
lubrious Virtues it is endowed with, particularly that one 
for curing a giddy Sheep ; for be, as well as others, had fo 
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ftrong an Opinion of its Efficacy in curing a giddy Shtep, 
that he would ¥rager it never miiies : And to do it, he ufed 
to employ the Cinquefotl-Salve before-mentioned, with 
which he would anoint the Sheep's Temples, Jaws, and 
indeed all over its Face and Head, twice a Day, for a Fort- 
night ; and it cures, let the Caufe proceed from any Thing. 

Hqw Cinquefoil'Sahe cures a fround hy a Dog^s hard bit- 
ing a Sheep j by this Author. For this we make no more 

to do, than to anoint the wounded Part with the Cinque- 
foil-Salvc, once, or oftener. 

Hew Cinquefoil'Grafs will increafe Milk in Ewes'y by this 
Authcr.—THis is a very common Cafe with me and others, 
to have Ewes that give fo little Milk, as is hardly enough 
to keep their Lambs alive ; of which Sort are young Sheep 
that never had Lambs before, or thofe, or older ones, that 
are kept very poor on a ihort Bite of Grafs, or by being 
forced to live on Straw, or by diftemper'd Udders, &c. &c. 
as I have, in my firft Book, more amply obferved. When 
this is a Ewe's Cafe, get Cinquefoil-Grafs, and boil it in 
Spring- Water, fwcetcn it with Loaf-Sugar, and give the 
Ewes, at feveral Times, a Qiiart a Day of this Liquor, for 
four Days together, and it will produce a good Quantity 
of Milk, if It has Meat enough allowed it. 

How Cinquef Oil-Grafs helps to recover a newly-yean^d 
Lamb J when it is fo weak^ or fick^ that it canU fuck the 
£u'e'f by this Author., — This is well known to Farmers and 
Shepherds, by frequent Experience, and was it not for pro- 
per Means that are to be made ufe of in fuch a Cafe, Thou- 
iands of Lambs muft die. A Cafe, that had I not enlarged 
en it in my firft Book, I Ihould have done it here, by 
ihewing how Lambs are to be recovered that are yeaned 
fick, or are otherwife fick and weak, and cannot fuck their 
Ewes ; I therefore have nothing more to do here, than to 
acquaint my Reader of the Virtue of Cinquefoil, or five- 
leaved Grafs, how it will recover fick Lambs, and is to be 
done by boiling a Parcel of this Grafs in Cow's Milk, which, 
when ftrained, is to be fweetned with coarfe Sugar ; and if 
a little at a Time of it is frequently given to a fick, newly- 
yeaned Lamb out of a Tea-Spoon, or Sucking- Bottle, luke- 
warm, it feldom or never fails of recovering it. In Janu- 
sry^ 1747-8, my Daughter, to whom I gave feveral Sheep 
for encouraging her Care in my Houfliold Affairs, having a 
Teg Ewe that brought a Lamb very fick and weak in this 
cold Seafoni as the Ewe was young and fooliih, (be 
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did not fofter, and look after her Lamb fo well as an elder^ 
tender Sheep would ; the Girl kept die Lamb in my Chim- 
ney Corner, for fome Time, and fed it with fweetaed 
Cow's Milk by a Tea-Spoon at firft, and then out of m 
Pewter Sucking-Bottle, till the Lamb was able to ilick the 
Ewe : At laft, the £we and the Lamb took to eack 
other fo well, that both lived, among ptbers, in my Tur^ 
nips ; but left the Lamb fbould not have quite a Bellyful oC 
Milk from the Ewe, (he would now and then go nerfel^ 
and fometimes fend the Pewter-Bottle with warm Milk in 
it to the Field s which, by Ufe, the Lamb, on Sight of 
the Bearer, would run to meet, and voluntarily, nay gree* 
dily, iuck the Milk out of the Bottle, and proved a flout 
Lamb by it. — But here may arife a Query — What ihall I 
do to get Gnquefoil-Grafs in Winter, when, perhaps, we 
ftand moft in Need of it ?— To this I anfwer, that, as 
Cinquefoil is, by many, deemed both a natural Graft 
and a Weed, it is to be gathered in Meadows as the £rft^ 
and in plowed Lands as the laft, becaufe in ftiffiih, plow^4 
Grounds, it is apt to grow in the Fallow Seafon to the four* 
ing of them, and afterwards among Corn, to the hurting 
of it ; for there is hardly any fuch Thing as killing it, 
where Grain is fown promifcuouily on broad Lands ; bvo: 
where my four-wheel, plain, light, Drill-Plow is made ufe 
of with its Horfebreak, I defy any Weed whatfoever bein|; 
my Mafter. 

Of the great y or general Scab^ or Itch, the Run^ 
fling Scaby Canker, or Ringworm, or any Dif- 
temper that appears on the Skin of a Sheet 
or Lamb. 

jfn Introdu^ion for the better explaining andjhewing the true 
Caufes of the Scab and Itch Malady. 

BEFORE I proceed to write my Receipts for this dange- 
rous, and fometimes fetal Malady, I ihall introduce 
them, by giving fome Account how this is bred in Sheep, 
that my Readers may thereby have the better Notion of it, 
and kn9w the better how to prevent it. — Firft, therefore, 
I have to fay, that Sheep are more fubjefl: to breed the Scab 

in the Spring and Summer Seafgns^ than at any other Time 
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of the Year, becaufe then they are the hiofl: thriving^ ths 
Weather hotteft, and the Blood apt to be in the greateft Fer- 
ment. Secondly, this Malady is oftentimes occafioxied by 
m Flock of Sheep being drove by a heedlefs, ignorant Boy, 
or Man ; for it has been too often experienced, that Flocks 
of Sheep have fufFer'd much by their ill Condu£t, particu- 
larly by the Scab, which, at nrft, proceeds from exceffive 
Heat of Blood, and Surfeiting, bv either hard driving and 
hurrying them out of their natural Walk : Or, Thirdly, by 
their beine drove through narrow Lanes, that confines them 
in too dole a Company, or by penning them too clofe : 
Or, Fourthly, by Contagion, according to the old Pro- 
▼erb, — One fcabby Sheep fpoils a whole Flock. — For one 
of thefe may caufe the Death of. an Hundred, as the Scab 
is of fo catching a Nature, that if the Cure is negleded, 
it will infeSt the reft of the Sheep. And although this grie- 
vous Malady is eafily cured at iirft, yet I have known fome 
let it run till many other Sheep have been damaged and kil- 
led by it. And now for introducing my Receipts the bet- 
ter, 1 (hall recite, in the firft Place, thofe wrote by an- 
cient Authors, as follows, viz* 

Adam Speed' j Receipt for the great and general Scah^ or 
Itch of Sheep. — This ((ays he) is a grievous, ofFenfive Dif- 
order, or Sor ranee, not uncommon amongll Sheep, efpeci- 
ally thofe that are much expofed in the Fields, or other 
Places, to rainy Weather, or great Mifts or Fogs, over- 
driven much, in wet, dirty Ways, of the like; thefe Things, 
I fay, will affli£l t^em with the naufeous Sorrance, making 
them break forth into Scabs, which, upon View, you may 
know if it be general, or only in particular Places, by a fil- 
thy, white Scurf fticking on their Skins ; when you perceive 
this, take off the Wool as clofe as can be, mix Tar, Goofe- 
Greafc, and the Juice of Rue ; make them into an Oint- 
ment, over a gentle Fire, and anoint them with it warm ; 
then clap fome light Fleeces of Wool, or a few Shreds of 
Flocks over it, and the Scab will dry up and peel off j you 
may, if it be very great, let Blood in the Tail and Ears, 
and give them the Juice of Carduus in a Glafs of White- 
Wine, to drink, and then, a while after, fmoak them widi 
Brimftone, which will put them into a Kind of Flux, that 
will carry off the Humour ; and thus the Caufe removed, 
the Effefts will ceafe. 

Adam Speed's fecond Receipt for the runniug Scab. — This 
(fays he) is occahoned by Surfeits, or too much Groisnefs 

of 
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r>f Mumoiir, bad Blood, and the like* To remedy this, 
bleed under the Tongue and Tail, boil a good Handful of 
Baum, and an Ounce and an Half of Turmerick, finely 
powder'd, in three Pints of new Milk, and give a Pint at 
a Time warm j then wafh them with Water, wherein El* 
der and Burdock Roots have been boiled, not giving them 
any Meat for twelve Hours. 

Adam Speed'j third Receipt for the Scab, or Itch, of Sheep. 
— Take (fays he) Soot, the Stalks of Tobacco, and flour 
of Brimftone 5 boil them with frefh Chamberlye, and wafh 
the grieved Part. 

James Lambert'^ Receipt for the Ringworm in Sheep,— 
If this (fays he) appears either by the Ears, by the Eyes, or 
Pole of the Neck, make an Ointment of Sallad Oil, Salt 
and Allum, over a gentle Hre, and anoint the grieved Part 
with it well, and then cover it with a Plaifter of Tar and 
Flour of Brimftone ; and by fo doing it two or three 
Times over, the Cure will be efFe£ted. 

Gervaife MarkhamV Receipt for the general Scab^ or Itch^ 
in Sheep,— This general Scab, or Itch (fays he) in Sheep, 
is, of all Difeafes, the moft common among them, proceed- 
ing from rainy, and wet Weather, which falling upon their 
Skins, if they happen to be chafed, or heated afterwards, 
they prefently break forth into Scabs, which you fhall know 
by a white, filthy Scurf flicking upon their Skins : And the 
moft ufual Medicine for the fame, which all Shepherds ufe, 
is, to anoint the Place with Tar and Greafe, mix'd toge- 
ther : But if, upon the firft Appearance of the Itch, •^^ou 
fteep Penny-Royal in Water, and wafti the Skin therewith, 
it will preferve them from running into the Scab. 

A — B — , Gentleman^ his Receipts to cure the Itch^ or 
Scab^ in Sheep, — Anoint with Goofe-Greafe and Tar, 
mix'd together, with*the tender Tops of Broom in May ; 
ftamp and boil them with Goofe-Greafe, put Tar to them 
with a like Proportion ; then make two Sliends on both 
Sides his Back-Bone, from his Head to his Tail, and anoint 
with the aforefaid Greafe, and you fhall need no more A- 
nointing. — There is (fays he) a Scabbinefs alfo amongft 
ftambs, being Haifa Year old, towards Winter, or the next 
Fall of the Leaf. The Shepherds fay the Caufe is, for that 
the Rams, at that Time, are fcabby that get them, and that 
then all the Lambs fhall be fcabby at the next Fall. To 
heal this Diftcmper, you muft greafe them with Tar, mix'd 
with frefh Greafe, or Neat's-Foot Oil, or Goofe-Greafe. — 

U u ThacQ. 
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There is another Scabbinefs which happens fometimes to the 
Aluzzlcs of the Sheep, and that proceeds from the Place 
where there is great Plenty of Furz or Gors ; they by eat- 
ing of the Tops or Flowers thereof, do prick their Lips 
and Muzzles, from whence come Scabs ; which you mud 
heal by anointing them with frefh Butter. — There is ano- 
ther Scab, which they have, which comes through the Neg- 
ligence of the Shepherds, when the^ fuffer them to feed 
on Grafs covered with Dew. To remedy this, take 
Salt and Hyflbp, a little Quantitv, beaten together, and 
therewith fret and chafe the Palate of the Alouth, the 
Tongue, and all over the Muzzle, and they'll be cured. 

A — B 'j Broom Salve to cure Sheep of the Scab^— 

This is a Medicine f fays he) to falve poor Mens Sheep, 
that think Tar too coftly (the Worth of which, if fome of 
the richer Sort knew, they would make ufe of it.)— Let 
the Shepherd take a Sheer full of Broom, Crops, Leaves, 
Bloflbms and all, chop them very fmall, and then ix>il them 
in a Pan of twenty Gallons, with running Water, till it 
begin to grow thick like a Jelly ; then let him take two 
Pounds of Sheep-Suet melted, and a Pottle of old Pifs, and 
as much Brine made with Salt ; let him put all into the faid 
Pan, and ftir it about, and then ftrain it through -an old 
Cloth, and put it into what Veflel he will; and if his Sheep 
be not clipped, then let him make it lukewarm, and then 
wafh them therewith with a Spunge, or a Piece of old Man- 
tle, or of a Folding of fuch foft Cloth or Wool for not 
fpei)ding too much of his Salve ; and, at all Times of the 
Year, he may ufe it as he fhall have Occafion. To ufe this 
Broom Salve, or prepared Tar, to a Sheep before it is 
fhorn, part the Wool, to difcover the Inflammation of the 
Skin, and then anoint the Place, and half an Inch about 
it ; then clofe the Wool, and it will prove a fpeedy Cure. 
The fame Salve will alfo deftroy Sheep-Lice, or Ticks, and 
the Wool not be the worfe for Sale. Again (fays he) thofe 
Sheep that are thus wafhed or anointed, will not be fcabby 
again if they be well fed; for the Scab proceeds chiefly from 
poor Diet ; therefore when the Remedies are applied, give 
the Sheep frefh good Pafture ; for good Food not only helgi 
to cure, but prevents the Evil. 

A — B 'i prepared Tar Receipt^ or to meddle Tar for 

applying it as an outward Application to cure the Scab.— 'To 
make a Preparation of Tar the more eflicacious in curing 
fcabby Sheep, mix it with the Greafe of Poultry, or that 

from 
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from Gccfc, or with Hog's-Lard, or with Butter that has 
been made up without Salt ; double the Quantity of Tar 
to the Greafe 5 or the Tar may be firft melted to Oil, for 
thus the Tar will mix the better, and be more powerful in 
curing the Scab, for that Tar of itfelf is too fliarp, and will 
not heal fo well as if thus mixed. To which I add 

Thi Compleat Vermin-Killer'i Receipt to cure the Scab in 
Sbeep.'"lf9 this Book there is a Receipt to cure the Scab, 
that fays, Take a Quarter of a Pint of the Juice of Hyflbp, 
the like Quantity of Camomile, a Quart of Water, where- 
in Tobacco has been fteeped, two Ounces of Brimftone 
Flour, Fern Roots a Handful, and a Quart of Urine, ad- 
ding two Handfuls of Salt; boil thefe together, and with 
the liquid Part wafli the grieved Place, giving them Salt and 
Water, at the fame Time, to drink, keeping them, as much 
as may be, from green Meats, This likewife cure^ the 
Itch and other Diftempers, and by addipg fix Ounces of 
Tar, it kills Maggots, Lice, and Ticks. And now follow 

7'bis Author^ s Receipts for curing the Itchy or 
Scaby in Sheep ^W Lambs, 

The Receipt pra^ifed by an oldx V(^^^ Shepherd for curing 

fcabby Sheepn 

THIS Shepherd look'd after a large Flock of Sheep ii^ 
the Vale.of Aylejbur^^ and was Servant in a Farm, 
that confided of about three hundred Acres of excellent 
Land, known by the Name of Chedington P^arm, that I af-. 
iifted a Gentlema,n in buying, and which I had the Super- 
intendency of till he was well fix'd in it himfelf. This 
Shepherd, who was reputed one of the moft knowing Sor 
of his Fraternity, ufed to cure his fc^bby Sheep, by boilinr^ 
Tobacco StJ^lks in Pifs, or Brine, with a Bit of So^p in it i 
when cold, he put into the ftrained Liquor a little Quantity 
of Spirits, or Oil of Turpentine 5 and once in ten Days he 
would rub fome of it on the infefted, fcabby Places of the 
okin, and no oftener, left he fhould drive in the Humour 
too faft, and, perhaps, kill the Sheep, 

A fecond Receipt to cure a fcabby Sheep ; by this Author ^^^'', 
If a Sheep is much infe<Sed, it will nearly take up tWQ 
Ounces of the following Mixture, to be made thus :— Mi:^ 
oi;ie Qunqe of Oil of Turpentine, with one Ounqe of Strong 
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Beer, then part the Wool heie and there, and poui 
a liitlc of this Liquor on the fcabby Place, which rub in, 
aiid To proceed till you have anointed all, or moil of the 
tainted Parts ; anJ you need not do it a fecond Time, for 
this fclcom lails of a thorough Cure ; however, if you don't 
;ipprove of this, make ufc of the next, which is, 

^n' thltii Rt'ctipt.'^'VAKE human Urine, or the Stale of 
a Ciiw, and boil in it the Stalks of -Tobacco, fome Soap, 
and ronic Suit ; but not in fo thick a Confiftence as to make 
It a .-^alvi', for it mull be a Liquid.; tbefe, fo boiled, muft 
bciluiined cff and kept for Ufc, which is to.be applied by 
iui'l'inu; thib Liquor in, upon the fcabby Part, now and 
tl.wH, till cured : Hut if you like a more potent Medicine, 
th.in any of thcfc, the following one is of that Sort. 

J f.urth Receipt^— -Is y when the aforefaid Tobacco Li- 
quor is iiraiiicd oil, and cold, then beat one Dram of Su- 
blijnatc vtry fme, and put it into two Quarts of the Liquid, 
wild) bcin;r (lirnd into it, will diflblve in Time. Some of 
this bv-iiiL; rubb'd on the fcabby Part, will kill the Infedion ; 
but take Care your ^ui)limate is beat into a very fine Pow- 
der \ for if a little Hit of it lies on the Skin, it will eat a 
IL>lc in it, and do iMifchief : With this mercurial. Tobacco 
Liqi:c)r, you may wafh tlie fcabby Places, more than once, 
till they are well, iiut the fafcft Way is to give the fcabby 
Sheep a Lick, two Mornings together, of Flour of Brim- 
flone, mix*d with Butter or Treacle, before you anoint. 

The Acton Receipt to cure a fcabby Sheep j by this Author, 
—About this Part of Middlefexy the following Receipt is 
ut in Praftice by fume, which is, to boil a Pennyworth of 
ublimate Mercury in Powder, with two Pounds of To- 
bacco Stalks, and Half a Pound of common Allum, in a 
Gallon and Half of Urine, about a Quarter of an Hour, 
or till the Ingredients are well incorporated \ then, when the 
Licjuor is cold, open the Flakes of Wool where the Skin 
is infccSled, and pour in fomc of the Water : Once or twice 
DrcfTine commonly cures, but they are apt to break out a- 
gain in fomc other Places, after the former are well ; there- 
fore fhould be irequcntly infpcftcd, and if Need be, drefied 
as before.-— Yet fome Farmers ufe as much green Broom as 
Tobacco, and think it a good Medicine without the 
Mcrcurv, becaufe the Mercury is apt to make the Wool 
come off. 

A Receipt to cure a LamFs fcabby Mouth ; by this Author. — 
Lambs, as I faid, are apt, as wdl as Sheep, to have fcabby 
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Moutl^, by cropping Furz, Gors, (ffc. — In this Cafe, 
the Application of only Cream now and then, will make 
the bcabs peel off and cure them 3 or if a little Cream is 
put into a Saucepan, with a Piece of Butter, and fome Vi* 
negar, and the Chaps are well rubbed with it a few Times, 
it will cure them. To which I add, that Sheep, like Cows, 
are very fubjeft to fufFer, by being driven out of their na- 
tural Pace, orcourfed.by a Dog, or the like ; or if they 
are fufFcred to lie down whilft hot, and this be done often, 
they will break out with the Scab, or Mange, when about / 
Midfummer and Michaelmas^ you put them into frefli Pa- 
fture 5 if they are clofe-folded, it will do the fame 5 if in 
hot Weather they be often removed from Place to Place, 
it will hinder them from thriving, and make them fcabby. 
In the Morning betimes, drive your Sheep into Fallow 
Fields or Downs, where Grafs is fcarce, and take Notice 
of the Situation of the Field, then walk your Sheep gently 
on the drieft and higheft Parts ; if there be Corn Fields, let 
them feed about two or three Hours by the Hedges : About 
Eleven o'Clock, turn them from the Edges of the Corn 
Fields, or Pafturage, into the loweft. Clay Grounds, or Val- 
leys, you have, and let them lie as eafy and as fcattering 
as you can ; ufe them at all Times tenderly, and lefs Food 
will ferve : Obferve this Method from May till Auguft^ if 
the Weather continue warm, and it will prevent Scab and 
Mange, when they come into frefh Pafture. 

0/^Palmer'j Method of curing a fcabby Sheep.^^TniS 
old Palmer J now eighty Years old, is a Shepherd at this 
Time, 1748, and has been fo about fifty Years, to a Yeo- 
man, my near Neighbour, who occupies his own Farm, of 
about one hundred and fifty Pounds a Year 5 and is a careful, 
judicious Servant, as being one, that feldom fufi^ers a Sheep 
to be hunted by his Dog, unlefs there be a mere Nccefiity 
for it ; nor will he, willingly, drive them out of their na- 
tural Walk, therefore he has feldom any> of his Folding 
Sheep troubled with the Scab 3 but when any has it begun 
on them, he makes no more to do, than to have Recourfe 
to his Goofc-Greafe Pot for a Cure, which is what he al- 
ways keeps in a Readinefs by him ; and when he has parted 
the Wool, and found the fcabby Places, he rubs this Greafe 
on them ; and by doing it once, or more, it never fails of 
curing them. 

A Traveller's Receipt to cure the fcabby Mouth of a Sheep^ 
$r Lamb. — H* mixes the Juice of Houfc-Lcek with Cream^ 
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and anoints till it is well ; or for a more ready Remedy, he 
rubs in any frefh Greafe upon" the fcabby Part ( and, by re* 
peating it, it will make a Cure of a dangerous Malady, 
that, in Time, (if neglected) will binder the Beaft from 
feeding, and kill it. 

lie Nature and Mifchief (?/ Sheep-Ticks, 9r 

Sheep-Lice. 

J Difcription of the Sheep-Loufty and the Damage they ir 

/# Sheep and Lambs. 

A SHEEP-TICK, or Loufc, is a large Infeft, of a dark, 
brownilh Colour, with a Body about the Bignefs of 
a fmall Pea, made flatti(h bottled ; it has Legs that jet out 
fomewhat fide-ways, like thofe of Spiders : And it is cer- 
tain that few, or no Sheep, are entirely free from being 
peftered with thefe Skin Vermin, but thofe that are the 
moft Uec of them, are fat Sheep, becaufe Poverty is the 
chiefeft Occafion of their Breed and Increafe ; iniomuch, 
• that where Ticks or Liccfare in Abundance, they are fome- 
times the chief Means of the Death of a Sheep ; for as thefe 
Lice lie, and are fbelter'd in the warmeft Manner, from 
Frofts and Rains, they breed more or lefs, all the Year, 
and lie fucking the Blood of the Creature, even to the mak- 
ing little Holes in its fpungy Skin, till by this, and poor 
Living, they kill many Sheep and Lambs : Others that en- 
dure the Mifery of their (Jnawings, for fome Tinxe, and 
being exceeding poor, when they come, at once, into a 
plentiful Feeding, are apt to tip off, by the fudden Breed-' 
ing of much Blood, that overflows, and overcomes their 
weak Nature- Grafs-Lambs, and young Sheep, fall moftly 
under this Misfortune ; wherefore, a wife Shepherd, by 
making a due Obfervation and Infpcflion among his Flock, 
may eafily perceive whether a Sheep or Lamb fuffers much 
by Ticks or Lice, and this by feeing them fcrub againft 
Trees and Polls, or by their biting themfelves, and gnaw- 
ing off their Wool. 

Adam Speed' J Receipt to kill Sheep^Ticks^ or Lice. — Take 
(fays be) a Handful of Burdock Roots, as much of Briony, 
boU them in Chamberlye, and wafh the Sheep over with it, 
or at leaft, the Place afflicted with thefe InfeSs ; and when 
that is dricdj anoint it with Tai:- Water, and it will not 
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%nly kQl thofe that are there at prefent, but prevent the Pch 
tre£a£tion that breeds them : He alfo fays, mix Gobfe-greafty 
Brimftone, and Tar, over a gentle Fire, and anoint. 

James Lambert'^ Receipt to kill Sheep-Lice This Au- 
thor (hortens the laft Receipt, and fays. Take Tar- Water, 
the Juice of Burdock, and Briony Root, and bathe or a- 
noint the Place, and they will be efFedually deftrpyed. 
J—, B— , Gentleman^ his Receipt to cure a loufy Sheep^ nr 

LanA* Take J fays he, Quickfilver killed in Oil-Olive, 

or Spittle, and therewith anoint them. A queer Remedy, 
indeed ! A Remedy that will indeed kill Lice, but what 
Damage will it do otherways I Had he advifed the Ufe of 
Dodor Dover's fublimated Quickfilver Wafh, I would hold 
with htm, which in his Book, intituled,72^^ Phyjician's Legiuy^ 
at Page 65, for the Itch in the human Body, is this : Di<^ 
folve, fays he, a Dram of Sublimate, and Half an Ounce of 
Cream of Tartar, in a Quart of Spring Water. This, if 
applied by a Feather, will be efficacious. 

^ Rueipt to kill Sheep-Liccy or Ticks^ which annoy and 
fpoil th£ Skins of Sheep, and keep them low in Flejh. — Take 
the Root of the common Maple-Tree, cut it in Chips, or 
grind it, and make a Deco6lion of it in common Watery 
the Quantity about an Ounce to a Pint of Water, which 
* muft be drawn clear from the Root, as foon as it is cold« 
This Water being applied to the Skin of a Sheep, where the 
Ticks happen to prevail moft, is a certain Deftroyer of them. 
We need not (fays this little Book) tell a Shepherd of Judg- 
ment, that the Wool muft be firft gently opened with die 
Fingers before the Liquor is applied : Some ufe a Linea 
Cloth that has been well foaked in it ; others apply this with 
a Spunge to a Sheep, immediately after they are (horn, to 
prevent the Ticks for the future, and even deftroy the Kggt 
which may remain upon the Body of the Sheep. — By a So- 
ciety of Country Gentlemen, &fc. 

Another Author advifes a Mixture of Tar, Flour of 
Brimftone, ^c. to anoint with, and deftroy Ticks and Lice 
in Sheep ; but to all thefe, I fhall give an Anfwer, as fol- 
lows, viz. 
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TT)is Author* s Receipt for curing Sheep and 

Lambs of Ticks^ or Lice. 

A cheap and certain Way to dejiroy all Ticks and Lice up§n 
the Bodies of Sheep or Lambs : By this jfuihor. 

IT appears fomewhat ftrange to me, that a large Book, 
tranflaced from the French^ above an hundred Years ago, 
intituled, La Maifon Rufiique^ ihould ue fo much a Guide to 
Engltjh Authors, that they are forced, for Want of finding 
out better Ways, to tranfcribe infignificant Receipts, even, 
1 believe, in half a dozen Books, from that : A Book that 
in the general has been cenfured for an infipid Work ; Imean, 
that the major Part of ,it contains a great deal to little Pur- 

pofe. As to the Roots of Burdock, Briony, or that of the 

Maple-Tree, I am furprized to find them prefcribed for kil- 
ling thofe hardy, large, flrong-bodied Vermin, when an 
Infufion of a much potenter Vegetable, even Tobacco Stalks, 
has failed, after fair Trials : Nor can I learn, by Difpenfa- 
tory Books, that the Roots are Lice- killers ; and as to the 
Tar-Ointment among Wool, though it may kill Sheep-Lice, 
and heal the Wounds they have made, yet it cannot be fo 
proper a Remedy as an efficacious liquid one, becaufe the Oint- 
ment is of too thick a Body, for being difperfcd enough, 
through the clofe-lying Wool, to come at all the Lice. The 
Quickhlver Receipt, indeed, muft be a thorough Cure, for dc- 
ftroying all Ticks, or Lice, it can come at \ but the coftly 
and dangerous EfFe£b that it is incident to, I (hould think, is 
enough to deter any one from making ufe of it ; "Wfhereforc I 
fiiall here give my Receipt that has been often tried, and ne- 
ver failed killing all the Ticks, or Sheep- Lice, that it could 
come at. Make a Brine, with common Salt, full ftrong e- 
nough to bear an Egg ; then part the Wool in feveral Places, 
for difcovering where the Lice lie, and apply fome of this 
briny Liquor to them ; this do, two or three feveral Times, 
and it will afluredly kill the Lice, fpoil their Eggs, heal the 
wounded Holes, and prevent the like Damage happening to 
the Sheep for a long Time. It is this fame fait Liquor that 
I, likewife, make ufe of, to deftroy thofe Lice, that fome- 
times breed on the Bodies of my fuckling Calves, and, which, 
by repeating its Ufe, never fails of clearing the Creature of 
thefe its deftroy ing Enemies \ for if they are fuffered to fwarni, 

there 
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tbcrd is nofuch Fhing as fatting the Calf. But for killing} 
Ticks or Sheep-Lice, I (hall give a ftronger and better Me- 
dicine when I write of killing Maggots. 

The good Method that fome prudent Farmers take to kill 
Ticks ^ or Ltce^ and to prevent their fudden breeding again j on 
the Bodies of Sheep dnd Lambs. -^It is true, that th6re are fe* 
Veral Remedies, as I have before prefcrlbed, to deftroy Ticks 
or Lice, on the Bodies of Sheep, or Lamt». But notwithr 
{landing thefe Receipts, there generally will reniain fome of 
thcfc Vernniin among the Wool of thefe Beafls, even till 
Sheering Time, and the more, the longer the Wool is fuf- 
fered to remain on the Sheep or Lambs Backs 5 bedaufe, if 
the Weather is fultry hotj the Sheep and Lambs will fweat^ 
and breed them the more ; wherefore a prudent Farmer willy 
for this Re^fon, have his Sheep fhorn betimes, to lefien, in 
fome Meafure, the Increafe of thefe Lice; and to clear their 
Bodies, the more effeSually, of thefe their Skin Enemies^ 
and of the Scurf and Filthinefs that breeds them, let them 
follow the Example of the Ivinghoe Vale Farmers, and that 
of mine i as to that of the firft, thefe Farmers, as foon as 
they have ihorn their Sheep and Lambs, take theni down 
to the River, and there have them fcrubbed and wafhed, to 
clear their Bodies of all the Naftinefs that remains on their 
Skins, and for totally deftroying and clearing them of all 
their Lice, i^nd for the longer keeping off their Breeding 
&r the Time to come; but as to my own Practice, my Cafe 
is a little different from that of the Ivinghoe Farmers, be- 
caufe thefe live Juft by a River, and can drive their Sheep to 
it, with little Trouble and Damage ; but, as I live near 
three Miles from a River, I fupply the 1 rouble of driving 
ihine to it, by having a Tub of Water, mixed with fome 
Salt, with which I rub my Sheep and Lambs, which anfwers 
the End more effeSually, than doing it with all frefh Wa- 
ter : But of this more by and by, when I write of fheering 
Sheep. 

Of Maggots that breed on the Bodies of Sheep 

and Lambs. 

Of the Breed of Maggots^ and of the Mlfchlef they do W 

Sheep and Lambs* 

THESE Sort of vermicular Vermin arc the Death of 
many Shero and Lambs, for as both thefe are verjr 
fttbjeAto breca Maggotsg^ ^7 ^^ blowing of leveral Sorts pf 
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Fli«, »nd by ihc Heat cf their greafy Wools, m hot Wea^ 
ther, if they arc not carefully looked after, by a judicJoui 
Shepherd, they may be foon dcftroyed by tlicfe Maggots. 1 
loft, I think, three Sheep one Year, by the CarclcGncfs of 
too young a Shepherd, who fuftered them to be over-riin 
with Maggots, till they were paft Recovery i for ihefc In- 
fc£ti arc To prone to midtiply, thai from their iirll Increafe 
they will kill a Sheep in three Davs Time, by gnawing 
Holes in its Skin from Head to 'fail, and romccimcs by 
catinB into the Bci'.y of the Sheep, by its Fundament i a grie- 
voitu Alahdy indeed, that ouizht to be guarded againll witlk'i 
the uinioft vigilance, bccautiParC, or moft of a Flock, majrj , 
if negleited, be fyon dcflroyed by Maggots. And althou^^ 
this great tDvil is but juft touched on b>y. ancient Authors, a 
tcveral Receipts puhlilbed by ihetn, chiefly of Ointmcn 
for this Purpofe, yet,. 1 fhall not fo pafs over the treating f 
there deflruf^ivc Vermin, but aiTure my Reader, that S 
and Lnmbs tnfc^lcd by them, will infcift others, by lyufl 
clofe in a Fold, or clfcwhere, to one another. Now a 
Sheep and Lambs th^t are moll liab!c to the Breed of Ma^ 
eots, arc thofc that carry the molt and clofell Wool on tbev ] 
Back^i and the more iney are frequently heated by drivia^^, I 
them out of thi;ir natural vVaJk, the fooncr they come und^ | 
this Mi&fortune, particularly, when they are harralTcd by tt" 
Flight of Dogs, and theret^ caufed to pant and fweat muci _ 
but more of this prcfently, for now I (hall begin with traiiHl 
fcribing two Receipts from ancient Authors. ' 

Gcrvaifc Markham's Rtctift fur k'lUUig &iaggets in S/jftfSf 
This Author, without any Preamble, (ays, if your Shc^ 
is troubled with Maggots, you fliall take Goofe-grcafc, Taf 
and Brimftonc, and mix them together on the Fire, and thta^ 
anoint the Place therewith, and it will kill the Magg<»»1 
and, I believe fo too, where it can come at them ; but hetv I 
is no Direction to partor cut away the Wool, for coming^! 
the Maggots, nor whether the Mixture is to be applied moiif | 
than once. In fhort, as it is of a thick Confiftcnce, and at J 
a burning Nature, it is a very improper Medicine, for i^ 
mult (tick to, and about, the Wool, if it is not dipt awa]g 
and then fuch Wool is fpoiled. Nor can fuch anOiiitm« 
well come at the minute Places, where the tiggs of tbd 
Maggots lie; wherefore a liquid Remedy, that is an efEci 
cious one, muft be bcft. 

J— B— , GertlUman, his Reciift, in his Bssiy entilul. 
The Epitome of the Art of Hulbiuidry, t» kill MaggeiiJ 
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Sheep. — Take, fays he. Oil of Olive, and the Powder of 
Brimftone, and fo anoint therewith. Or, the Powder of 
£rimitone and Tzx^ mixed together^ and warmed over a 
fire. 



Itbis Author's Receipts to kill Maggots^ that are on 
the Bodies of Ske'e.? and Lambs, 

This Author^s firft Receipt to kill Maggots on the Bodies of 

Sheep or Lambs. 

BUT befides the Reafons I have before af&gned for the 
Breed of the Maggot on the Bodies of Sheep and 
Lambs, I have here to add, that this great Evil happens to 
•thefe Creatures by fome other Means; as, when a carelefs, in- 
dolent Shepherd fufTers his Sheep, or Lambs, efpecially thofe 
that are loofe-dung'd, to be daubed behind, till the Dung 
mats, and breeds Maggots ; this is oftentimes the Caufe of 
heeding thefc Vermin in hot Weather, and it is from this 
Part, that they foon eat into the Sheep's Fundament, where 
they generally make quick Deftru£tion, if a Remedy is not 
timely applied. Maggots, likevnfe, are bred on a Sheep's^ 
or Lamb's Head, chiefly at the Bottom of their Horns, ei- 
ther, by a Humour that afFe£b thofe Parts, or, without it^ 
by means of the large Blue-blow Fly, the Beetle, or the 
Horfe-Bee, and Fly i thefe, or fome of them, generally lay 
their £ggs on the Sheep or Lamb's Heads, or on its ^feck, 
Back, or Rump; and here breed Maggots, to the great Tor* 
ment of the Beaft: A Torment of thegreateft Sort, bccaufe 
by it, the Creature is eaten alive. Now> to free a Sheep, or 
Lamb, of thefe Maggots, and cure the Wounds they make, 
hy my firft Receipt, Take thic Leaves of Elder, ana bruife 
them, then fqueeze out their Juice; this being ready, clip 
away the Wool, about the Part where the Maggots harbour, 
and rub this Juice in upon it ; or, take the Leaves of the 
Ekler, and rub them foundly on the Place; this done, take 
cither Coal, or fifted Wood-A(hes, and likewife rub them 
on the Part : This is what I have praftifed for Hafte Sake, 
when I had not a better Remedy at Command ; but this is 
gn infipid one, inComparifon of thefe that follow, viz. 

This Author^ s fecond Receipt, for the fame Purpofe, — — 
l^His my iecond Receipt 1$ more efficacious than my firft & 

X X a and 
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and that is, to make uG: of Train-Oil, or Fi(h*OiI; forthii 
is an Oil that is made from the Whale, or Grampus, or 
Shark, or the Sea-Hog Filb^ called the Porpoife, or from o- 
thcrs of the fmaller Sort; and as it is the moft ftinking Oil, 
of all others, it is fold at the cheapeft Rate, by the Name of 
n>ain-Oil. If Mageots have eaten into the Head, Funda- 
nicnt, or into any other Part of a Sheep, or Lamb's Body, 
if it can come at them, it will either kill them, where they 
arc, or oblige them to come forth and be killed : This Oil, 
Jikewife, being of a healing Nature, wi)l alfo cure the 
Wotinds the Maggots have made, and prevent the Fly (while 
its Virtue lafts) from blowing the Sheep, and laying its Eggs 
for breeding more M?ggots. This Oil I hav^ often ufed to 
a good Purpofe, but left Train-Oil, alone, be not thought 
ftrong enough, to kill the largeft Mi^gots, I fliall here pre* 
fent my Readers with a ftronger Medicine. 

This Author* s third Receipt. Mv third Receipt is a 

ftronger Sort, than my firft andfecond, bepaufe, with Train 
Oil we mix one fixth Part of Oil of Turpentine, which, if 
applied to the Maggots, after the Wool is cut off, will 
infallibly kill them, and heal the Holes the Maggots have 
gnawed into. But fome may think the following Receipt 
ftronger, and therefore they may take their Choice. This 
Mixture is, alfo, a proper one, to put into the Bottom of 
a Horn, where the Maggots cannot be come at otherwife, 

and it will kill them and heal the Part. 

__ ■ • 

This Author's fourth Receipt. Mv fourth Receipt is to 

fteep Tobacco h talks, which is the cheapeft, or cut Tohacr 
CO, in common Water, till it is impregnated with theif 
QuinteiTence ; this done, ftrain ofFthe Water, and mix one 
fixth Part of Oil of Turpentine with it, and with a Feather 
dipt in this Liquid, befmear the Part where the Maggots lie, 
and if it touch them it will furely kill them, as may be prov'd 
by holding a little of this Tobacco Oil in a Cup, and put- 
ting a Maggot to it ; but take fpecial Care you do not put 
too much Oil of Turpentine to the Part ; if you do, it will 
make the Sheep found ; therefore, I have direoied the Mix- 
ture accordingly, for this ftrong fpirituous Oil has, I prefume, 
more Power to enter the Skin of a Sheepi than it has the 
Skins of moft other Beafls. If the Body of a mangy Horfe 
Is rubbed all over with Oil of Turpentine, in order to cure 
jiim, it wjll either kill or cure him, as I (hall (heWs hy a 
particular Cafe of it, if I write twelve monthly Books more 
{>f Huibandry, to be intituled, Ni^ Difcoverics cflmprwi* 

merdi 
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ments in Hufiandry^ &c. This is a good Receipt, becauHe 
the liquid Ingredients will penetrate through the bottom 
Wool, and into the Maggots Holes, and may be ufed where 
the Wool is dipt ofF, and where it is not dipt of. 

This Author* s fifth Receipt. — "-By this Receipt there is-no 
Occafion for dipping away, and waftine the Wool^ to 
come, at the Maggots, to deftroy them and their Eggs, and 
prevent their breeding again in Hafte, as their generally is 
when Oils are made ufe of, or when an Ointment is to be 
applied; for this Receipt dire<Sb the Ufe of a moft cleanly Me* 
dicine, which is dead Lime only. In order for it, you muft 
firft fearch to find where the Maggots lie, on the Skin of the 
Beaft; for thefe, like the black Caterpillars among Turnip- 
Crops, have at firft the Pofleffion of a fmall Part ; when 
they are difcovered, part the Wool in a Line, or Row, on 
the Outfide of, and near the Maggots; this do on both Sides 
of them, then ftrew fome powdered dead Lime, all along 
the Partition, fo as that the Powder may lie on the Skin ; 
this done, put fome more of the fame powdered Lime on the 
Maggots, and it will kill them ; and if anv efcape the Lime 
thus put on, they may crawl away to the Line of Lime, and 
fo be killed by it : I'he fame, ifdead powdered Lime is ap* 
plied to Maggots, on any other Part of the Sheep or Lamb's 
Skin, it will have the like killing Effed, and is accounted by 
fome, to be the very beft Way, of killing Maggots, of all 
others, bfscaufe in uung it you need not clip away any Wool» 
for that this cleanly Remedy will neither daub, burn, nor 
otherwife damage it, as the Lime isalmoft totally divefted of 
its fiery Quality. For this Purpofe (I cannot fay I do, tho' 
I am feldom without quick Lime by me, for one Ufe or o* 
ther) my Brother Farmer, and next Neighbour, always keeps 
a Pot of dead powdered Lime by him, that he may have it 
in a continual Readinefs upon this Occafion ; for as he and 
I keep a folding Flock of Sheep, the Breed of Maggots, more 
or lefs, is almoft unavoidable ; but as this is a quick Remedy, 
it is one of the beft Sort, for if thefe Infeds get a-bead, 
they foon lake the Beaft off its Stomach, make it become 
poor, and then if it is cured of th^ Maggots, it is a Chance 
if it is not overtaken with the Scab, or a Swarm of Ticks 
or Lice, the EfFeA of its Poverty. I knew a great Farmer 
that had many of his Sheep overtaken with Maggots thro' 
his Shepherd's Negle£l, and cured by only the Application 
of dead Lime, for which he parted the Wool on each Side 
the Sheep's focks^ and the fame in other Ptets of their Bo« 
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lAicS) and where he found Maggots be fqueezed them Uk 
]>cath, then he (Irewed dead Lime over the Place, and killed 
al! that remained alive ; thus he faved a Flock from being 
dcfhoycd by Maggots, that was of a confiderable Value, for 
they were afterwards fold for eighteen Pounds a Score^ be- 
fore they were fatted on Turnips. And although Tobacco- 
water alone will not kill Lice, or Treks, in Sheep, both 
tills dead Lime Powder, or the Tobacco Water mixed with 
a Iktlc Turpentine, will certainly do it. 

This Autljor^s Jixih Receipt to prevtnt tbt Damage of the 

JiUw'Fly^s hreeditig Maggois in Sheep. As Prevention is 

better than Remedy, it is pra<Slifed, by fome Buckingham- 
^ire Shepiierds, to ftrew fome Powder of Brimftone over 
f he Back of the- Sheep, wbea they perceive the great Blow- 
Fly begin to be bufy, for in this Part of the Sheep's Body 
they fettle, lay their Eggs, and breed Maggots, with the 
kail Difturbance from the Beaft, becaufe it cannot come at 
it with its Hornst nor its Feet, to moled theoi* Now to 
l>r€vent this Damage they part the Wool, and only fcatter 
the Powder, but others do better that rub it in. 

This Author* s fiventh Receipt to kill Maggots^ ar Sheep- 
Lice^ or Ticks ^ in the Body of a Sheep or Lamb. 1 say. 

Lambs, as well as Sheep, for Lambs as well as Sheep, are 
frequently found to be pefter'd both with Ma^ots, and 
Ticks or Lice, efpecially thofe that lie on a diftam vommon, 
as fome poor Mens do, who have little or no In-ground for 
them to graze .on % but let the Caufe be what it will, a good 
Remedy may be prepared, by boiling Tobacco Stalls^ in 
Brine, for this will kill both Maggots and Lice : Yet, to my 
certain Knowledge, fome Shepherds are for making a furer 
Kemedy of this, by adding as much white Mercury, or 
jSuUimate, in Powder, to a Quart of this Liquor, as will 
lie en A Shilling ; thus it is made an infallible Liquor for kil^ 
ling the largeft Maggots, and the largeft Lice or Ticks. 
Some Perfons therefore are for ufmg dead JLime, others 
Train Oil, others a difFerent Remedy from thefe, faying, 
that Lime and Tar is apt to burn the Wool, when Trains 
Oil will caufe it to grow, and yet kill the Maggots, and beal 
the Wounds 
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^0 cure the fore Heads of She Et' or L amb«v 

The wrong Method that feme take to cure the fen Heads of 

tbeir Sheep. 

AS I have before obferved, that the Heads of Sheep often- 
times become fore, by the Blowing-Fly's laying it9> 
•^ggs, and breeding Maggots in this Part, where they loon 
eat into the Skin, and caufe a Sorenefs and Itching, which 
to allay, the Sheep is forced to fcratch it,, with its Hind-Foot>, 
and thus the poor Beaft increafes the Evil, and gives the Blow- 
Fly an Opportunity to make the Malady ftiil worfe 3 inib-^ 
much, that if the Sheep is not quickly cured, it muft be 
killed by the Maggots, and Flies \ for this Purpofe fonoe em- 
ploy a Mixture of Tar, and Salt Greafe, and apply it fcald- 
ing hot, to allay the Itching, keep ofF the Fly, kill the Mag^ 
' gots^ and heal the Wound. Others mix flower of Brim- 
ftone with Tar, and fait Greafe, to the fame End. But I 
iay, that neither of thefe are proper Remedies, becaufe,as theft 
Mixtures lie above, and near the Sheep's Eyes, if any of it 
dsfoend into them> it may ("aa ibme have ignorantly done) 
blind them. 

This Author* s Method to cure a Sheep or LamVs fere Head^ 
—To do this, take Redding, which is fold at molt Country 
Grocers Shops, being a Sort of Red Earth, that is brought,! 
fuppofe, frono about Brijioly where I have fcen raft Quanti- 
ties of it ; take two Parts of this Reddihg, in Powder, and 
mix it with one Part of common Soap,^ and as much Train- 
Oil, as will make them both into a Salve Confiftence;, 
with this anoint the Sheep's or Lamb's fore Head, lay k 
on pretty thid^ and it will not only kill the Maggots^ 
but, alfo, heal their Wounds, and prcjvent the like Damage 
for a long Time after : But then the Sheep's j or Lamb's twa 
hind Legs muft be fettered with a Lift, or other Strings 
and that, fo clofe, that it cannot employ either of them to 
fcratch its Head. 

This Author* sfectmd Receipt for the fame Purpofe. —T ak.^ 
fome Tobacco Stalks, and a Piece of common Soap; theftr 
boil in Brine, and keep it all the Year in a Readine(s to 
df efs the fore Heads of Sheep or Lambs, or other Soreneft 
in any Part of a Sheep or Lamb's Body; for this will kill 
Maggots, and Sheep-Lice, keep ofF the Fly, and heal 
the fore Pare. 
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fail Authtr's third Rndpt. — As a Sheep's Head is on^'l 
Pan of Its Body, the Icaft furnifhed with Woo!, the Viy j 
bos > free and nl'y Accefs to its Skin, fur biting or (lingTn^; j 
it, in tlie hot Seafon of the Year, when thefe Infef^ arc if 
llieir grcatclt Strength and Vigour, and when the Blood o 
the &i^ \i in its ihinncft Confidence ; nor is fuch a b* 
ing or dinging to be wondered at, fmce a (ingle Fly w 
draw Btixid out of the toucher Skin of a Horfe ; thus tl 
Head of a Sheep or Lamb becomes bitten, and made for 
and as the Fly blows the Wound, they by their Eggs on tl 
fame, that foon breed Maggots, and the Maggots foon 
iato the Flefb of the Sheep, and will kill it, if not tim 

r evented ; this we find too true every Year, for Ibmetin 
have Half a Score Sheep with fore Heads, at once, I 
my folding Flock i for we that live in an inclofcd, woof 
Country, are more liable to have our Sheep and Lambs 1 
this Pickle, than thofc Farmers arc, who live in a champaigl 
open-field, Vale Country, becaufe here the Flies arc n 
bicd fo much, as they are amongft our Woods and Hed^ 
in a Chiliern Countiy ; wherefore, when the Head o" 
Sheep is much hurt »na fore, we are forced to make ule o 
PUilicr Remedy, that is to fay, we make a Mixture of 1 
and Oil of Turpentine, that wc fprcad thinly on Linen, > 
fine Leather, and few its £nds to the Wool, and foni 
times we fallen it by Strings tied about the Homsofi 
Sheep, the better to keep off the Fly, and the Ingredia 
from drying too foon. But then we take due Care how il 
apply this Mixture, ibr if it is laid on io thick as to I 
down the Face of the Sheep, into its Eyes, it may blind J 
Now, the Rcafon why this Remedy is lb much a-propos, T 
curing the fore Head of a Sheep, is, becaufe, the Tar A 
Turpentine are both great Healers of Wounds, and c 
each of them a moit lirong, difagreeablc Smell, to all l\ 
ner of Iiifeds whatfoevcr ; and not only a naufcous Sc« 
or Smell, but as the Mixture has a plaillick or flicking B 
it il fo contrary to the Nature of all Flies, tliat i 
come near it. 

Thii Juibsr': feurth Rndpt. A MOST rcadv Rem 

for this Purpofe, is the Coomb, oi Greafc, of a t^t, 
gon, or Coach Wheel, where the Sore is of a little C 

fifs s then we take fome of this, and daub it o 
lace, as thinking this, at a Pinch of Need, will be a I 
ficient Dreiliiig to keep off the Fly, and heal the Wound.] 
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A qkUl Way to cure the fore Head 9f a Sheep^ dr Lamb^ 
taufed hy Maggots ,^ or whin the Scab has begun.— — This 
quick Remedy is pra&ifed by fome of our neighbouring Shep-« 
herds who chew Tobacco^ and which they put in Pradtice, 
when they find a Sheep's Head is damaged by Maggots, or 
odierwife^ or when they find the Scab has begun breedings 
on any Part of a Sheep, or Lamb's Body s it is then that 
they fpit on the Part, and wherever this Tobacco Spittle 
lights, it deftroys the Maggots, keeps off the Fly, and heals 
the Wound. 

My next Neighbour's Shepherd's Method of curing the fore 
Heads of Sheep and Lambs. — -This is an eafy and ready 
Rtmedy to cure the fore Heads of Sheep, or Lambs ; for 
when he finds any of his Flock, in this Condition, his con* 
ftant Pra&ice is, only, to mix fome Tar with Cow-Dung, 
and when it is fo mixed, he daubs fome of it on the wounded 
Place. This, he fays, never fuls his Expectation, becauie 
the Cow-Dung is a great Cooler, of a fuppling Nature, and 
corredb the hot Nature of the Tar, fo well as to render it 
a valuable Medicine f he alfo adds,' that as the Cow-Dung 
quickly dries, it ftop6 the Tar from running into the Eyea 
of the Sheep. 

A Tobacco Water ^ fold at Shops^ for eurifig the Stah^ and 
fore Heads of Sheet. — --As Sheep and Lambs are venrmuch 
fubjed to fuffer by this Malaw, (evend of bur Countrjr 
Shops make and fell a Tobacco Water, for this Purpole, at 
three Pence a Q^t i fo that Farmers, or Sfaeplierds, upon 
an emergent Qccafion, when they have none of their own 
Preparations by them, buy it here, made with the Stalki 
of Tobacco, S^ap, iic* 

Of the Cankers^ orBlifters^ in Sheeps Mouths^ 

The Nature of the Canker ^ or BUJler Difeafe^ in and about 
the mouth of a Sheep \ and htm it is bred. 

,^XF thefe Particulars all Authors have been filent ; and, 
\J therefore, I have to fay, that this Diftemper is moftly 
{bred, in the Mouths of Sheep, in Summer Time, becaufe it 
js chiefly occafioned by Droughts and Heats, that generally 
bring the Mouth of the Beaft into a fad and painful Condi- 
rtion, by raifing in it many red Puftles, or Pimples, that 
fometimes extend themfelves, even to the very Outfide of 
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theCrature's Lip«;«»il atthey atr of an hcrpy catingQuali- 
ty, they'll run ap»:e> and f(iui[ thv Sheep if too long iicglcc- 
teil curing. Now to know when a Sheep has the Cankers, of" 
Uliflcre in itsMoiitli, it will tiifcaver itt Ail, by refiJingn 
eax, in the Manner it ufuaUy docs ; in this Cafe, I flttall 1m 
cxpofc a valuable Remedy, that will not fail anlwcring E 
pcffciUon, if rightly nude ufc of: But firft, I (hall tranfcril 
what an ancient Auibor fays upon this Difeafc. 

Adam Spccd'j Rtaipt ftr kUthig the Canka- u 
Jliatith. — He prefcribes the fame Remedy for tins, 35 t 
ttti has done for the Ringworm, before- mentioned ; whig 
is, to tn^ikca Mixture of ^;illaii-C)il, Salt, and AUum, & 
ibived, and vrcU incorporated over a gentle Virc, and anoq 
with it ; do this two or three limes. 

This Author's Rtctipt^ for the Curt »f a Slfttp a. 
hlifirr'd Mouth. — If Hlillers arc found in the Mouth o. 
Sbecp, for a {vcfent Remedy, take Virgin, or frc/h MoiA 
and tub it well on the bliller'd Part ; tlicn pils on the f&a 
Rq>cat, ifOccaTion. 

Tf)'! Autbar'iftconA Rtieiptfsr iht Canter in a Shtrp^ 
Lamb't Mauth. — -To cure this malign Difeafc effisihiaF 
when Herbs are green, and in the Height of their Sap, t 
a Handful of Woodbine Leaves, a Handful of Salt, a Ha 
ful of Plantane Leaves, Half a Pint of Honey, and a ^3 
of ftrong Vinegar; thefe boil in three Pints of Spring Watq 
flrain the Herbs from the Liquor, and bottle it. With B 
ttmc Liquor walhthc bheep or Lamb's Mouth, as you I 
Occafion, and you need not doubt of a Curei for, I ajTure yM 
that this Medicine has cured many Sheep of the Canka 
andfo it will the Blifters, if you apply it, after breaking the fl 
two or three Times. Therefore I know wife Shepherds that 
conftanily keep a Bottle of this Liquor by them, that they 
may have it ready to ufc at the Beginning of this Malady. 



Of a Sheep'j pi^ng Blood, 

HcK Shfcp are brsugbt undtr the Malady sf pijfsng HA 
TVot:r. ' 

IN all the Books I ever read, relating to Sheep, I catil 
find that any one of their Authors have paid the leaftS 
gard to this Malady, of a Sheep's pilling Blood ; thou^k 
fenow only one old Shepherd, that lived in ^e VaJel 
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AyUJhury^ afSrm it for Truth, that he had known a Score, 
or more, of Sheep, troubled with this Diftemper, and cured 
ky the following Receipt. Now bow this Malady is (irft 
begun in a Sheep, I am here to account for. Where aShep* 
herd looks after a large Flock of two, or three, or four hun-* 
dred Sheep, there commonly are many large Wether Sheep 
among them, feme of ndiichwill now and uien quarrel with 
their Fellows, and make vehement Pulhes at one another, 
with their Heads ; at laft, he that has the worft of the Battle 
commonly runs away, the other, highly exafperated with 
Revenge, to take the Advantage of his fudden Retreat, ge- 
ncl^lly makes the laft Butt, with his Horns, againft the Side 
of the Runaway, and hitting its Loins, fo bruiies its Kidneys, 
as to caufe it to make bloody Water, which, if not timely* 
cured, may kill the Beaft. This is one, and the chiefeft 
Way, that a Sheep is brought under to make bloody Wa- 
ter s which being to be cured by two Vegetables, I (hall, ia 
the firft Place, give an Account of then: Virtues. 

The Cbara^er^ that a Pbyjiciau giveSy of the Comfny 
Rooty and the Herb Periwinkle. "^fiitm firft of the Comfrey 
Root: It is, fays he, mucilaginous, vulnerary, and con- 
glutinative ; it neals all Wounds, external and internal, 
ftops Fluxes of Blood in Wounds, helps Spitting of Blood, 
and Ulcers in the Lung^ ; it is good againft Ruptures, and 
Pains in the Back ; it cures broken Bones, and Diflocations. 
It maybeufed in Powder, but a Mucilage is beft; other- 
wife, a Decoflion, in ftrong Ale, will ferve the Turn. And 
as to Periwinkle, it is, fays he, hot and dry, is fegnotick, 
and vulnerary, ftops the Bloody-Flux, and all other Laxes, 
and fpitting of Blood. This being premifed, I ihall next 
give you the Receipt, as follows, viz. 

This Author's Receipt to cure a Sheep ofpijjing bloody Water. 
—Take Comfrey Root, and the Herb Periwinkle, boil 
thefe in two Quarts of Strong- Beer, till it conies to one; 
give the liquid Part, in fmaU Qiiantities, till the Blood is 
ftopt. Thus it appears, that Things good to cure Difeafes 
in the human Body, are likewife ferviceaUe in the Cure of 
thofe that Beafts are afflicted witlu 
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Of the Difeafe^ called the Garget^ inaSuJLE?*s 

Maw. 

this Author's Riceipt to cure the Garget in a Sheep* s Maw. 

THIS Malady is difcovered by the Sheep's lofingics 
Appetite, and rattling in its Stonuch, is a very dan- 
Serous Malady, and if not cured in Time, will bring on the 
)cath of the Beaft. To cure this, take whole Muftapd- 
Sccd, and mix it with fome Strong-Beer and White- Wine, 
give the Seed, and Liquor together, according to Difcretion. 
l*his Receipt was the only one in Pra&ice with that famous 
old Shepherd Jehn Reed^ of Stutelj^ in Buckingham/hire^ for 
this Diitcmpcr. But for further illuftrating the Cure of this 
I^iiicmpcr, 1 will here recite the Words of fome ancient Au- 
thors, relating to the fame. 

(TCivaifcMarkham'x Receipt for any Ceugh^ or Cold. 

Savs he, you ihall know a Sheep's lllnefs, by his coughing 
and Shortncfs of Breath j therefore ftamp Coltsfoot and 
Lungwort, and drain their Juice into a little Honey and 
Water, which give the Sheep to drink. 

Adam Speed'/ Receipt for Shortnefs of Breath and Cough.-* 
Says this Author, Take Fennigreek Seeds, Cummin Seedr» 
and the Powder of Liquorice, of each two Ounces, Colts- 
toot a Handful, three Ounces of SalIad<-Oil, boil them in 
thicc Pints of Stale Beer, ftrain out the liquid Part, and give 
it the Sheep, fafting, Half a Pint in a Morning, blood -warm. 
This chargeable, troublefome Receipt fays Oil of Almonds, 
and is undoubtedly a good one, but fuch that a Farmer will 
hardly he brought to ufe, for if many Sheep ihould be in this 
Coiioition, it would be an Kxpence indeed. And though 
thcfc two laft Receipts, are not diredly adapted to the Cure 
of the Garget in the Maw, yet they are fo nearly contriv'd 
for it, that I have thought fit to tranfcribe them; and, alfo, 

James Lambert'j Receipt for a CoUy or fiufking Cough.--* 
This Author fcems to haveabftraSed the foregoing Receipts, 
liy faying, Take the Juice of Lungwort, and Liquorice in 
Powder, each two Ounces, Sallad-Oil, four Ounces, the 
JuTCc of the Herb Coltsfoot, an Ounce; give it, falling, in 
a Pint of warm Oil. To which I (hall, only, add one more, 
of another ancient Author's, that my Reader may be the bet- 
ter Judge, YfViid^lotwSwufe^'l* 
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J — B— 'j Receipt f from bis Bookj intituled^ The Epitome 
of Huftandry, for thejhori Breathy and Purjinefs of a Sheep. 
—You mult, fays he, cut their Ears, and change their Paf- 
ture; alfo, flit their Noftrils : Sojiac,^ iays he, hold it necef- 
fary to give them Anifeeds, Liquorice, and Sugar-Candy, 
all finely beaten together; and mixed with old Greafe, or of 
the Powder of Juniper Berries, adminiftered tb them, with 
the Juice of Angelica, with a Horn, in Wine, or Watcr^ 
is excellently good. 

Of the Lofs of a Sheep or Lamb^x Ckid. 

Some Account of the Lofs of a Sheep or LamVs Cud^ 

THIS fometimes proves a mortal Malady to a Sheep, or 
Lamb, becaufe when this happens to be the Cs^e, the 
Beaft, by fome Means or other, is out of Orders and for 
knowing when a Sheep or Lamb is in this Condition, it will 
have a large Parcel of fpued-up Cud, on one Side of its 
Mouth. Thvis fome Sheep will have as much of it^ as feem- 
ingly is as big as a Boy's Fift, ftickine out, but cannot chevr 
it, fo that it forces itfelf out, by fmaU Degrees, at one Cor* 
ner of its Mouth. This Malady is, alfo, to be difcoveied 
by the Sheep's pining away, and growing leaner and leaner i 
and, if not cured, will die. 

How an ignorant Farmer loft a Sheep^ ly not innmng hem 
to recd^HT its loft Cud, — I had not known this, but as the 
Farmer told it me, after it had hsLppeneA ; dien, be (aid* 
that he had only one Sheep in bis Flock eve^ in tiua Condi- 
tion, and not knowing what to do to cure it, he let it pine 
away and die. Wherefore, to prevent the like Difafter, I 
(hall, before I give my Reader my Receipts, dve him a 
Copy of fome others, from ancient Authors s and hrft I fliaH 
begin with 
Adam Speed*/ Receipt for theLefs of a Sheep's C«i.— Ta KB 
a Handful, fays he, of Wheat Flour, and a Spoonful of Bay 
Salt, make thefe into little Balls, widi fome fharp Vinegar^ 
a little bigger than Hazle Nuts. Thnift two or three dowi 
his Throat, failing, as near as tdxj be ; do it two or threb 
Mornings, and dve Water after it, wherein Sorrel has beea 
boiled, or for Want of that, mix itintb a littte Verjuice. 
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GerTAife Markliam'f Rtaiptfor a Shapes Lofi ofCud* — 
A Beast, iays he, through Carelefsnefs in chewing, will 
in^ny 1 :mcs lofe its Cud, and then mourn, and l^ve to 
cat. The certain Cure whereof is, to take a little four Lea- 
ven ^nd Sale, and beating it in a Mortar, with Man's Urine 
and ^oani, make it into Pellets, and force him to fvirallow 
them down, and it will recover his Cud* 

James Lambert's Receipt for the fanu Purpoft^ — ^.-This 
Author, as he has done moft others, has altered Markham'% 
Receipt, by Way of Improvement, and therefore, he fays, 
¥or this Malady, mix Powder of Allum with Clay, fteep it 
it\ the Urine of a Man, a Night, then take it out, smd make 
it u[> into little Pellets; dry them in a Fire-£hovel, or Oven, 
and force them down the Sheep's Throat, fix or fcven Times, 
at diftinft Hours, f!;iving every Time after them, a Spoonful 
of Elder Vine^-^ , and the Cud will be reftored. 
. J— B— 'j ..'fiiedy for a Sheep that hath UJi htr CW*^ 
Jf a Sheep^ :ays he, hath loft her (^id, notwithftanding 
Ihi- v.'ill ri' ail Day, and caft it up at Night again, 1[wbic)i 
Cafttnf. will be like the Paunch of ^ BesSl} for flie cannot 
diceft K, but pines away, by little and little. For the Cure 
you m^ifl take Quidwort, that groweth among Corn, like 
|o Gioundfel, braifc a Quantity thereof, and then marl^ 
when you do fee another Sheep chew the Quid> and take 
Part of her Quid out of her Mouth, and mix it with the 
bruifed Quidwort, and roll it together, and fo give it^ 
make her fwallow it, and (he will do well. 

This Author* s Receipt to recover the Cud of a Sheep er 

Lamb, This was praftifed on one of my Neighbour's 

Lambs, which having joft its Cud, he put fome Oats in its 
Mouth; and by working his Jaw$ a little^ it will caqfe him 
fo fwallow them. This he repeated the fecond apd third 
Pay, and it brin^ the Cud, in either Sheep or JLamb. 

This Author* s Jecond Receipt to cure a Sheep of the Lofs of 
its Cud. — When this Malady is difcovcred, oy the afore- 
faid Signs, our Shepherds make no more to do, than give a 
Sheep, in this Condition, a Lick of Tar, twice a Dav, 
for feveral Days, and it recovers them. A Tea Spoonful 
is enough at a Time* 

His third Receipt for the fame. Put three finall 

Frogs down the Sheep's Throat, and it will recover it. 

How Sheep chew their Cud. A Sheep, Deer, Cow, 

•r Goat, all fwallow Peafe, or Bcans^ whole, and therefor^ 
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Si Sheep eats them up prefcn^ly; for thcfe all come again ttf 
be grinded by Way of Cud 5 fo a Sheep, or Cow their Hay ; 
they'll give it orily a Twift, or fhort CheW, juft enough to 
{wallow it, ill ordei* US bring it op again, for chewing it as 
Cud. 



Of lagging SsEEP andL ambs. 

The A&aning of the Word Tagging. 

THE Meaning of the Word Tagging, I am the rather 
induced to ejcplain, becaufe feveral of the ancient Au- 
thors call it the Belt, a Name for it I never met with out of 
their Books. Tagging is made ufe of, when a Sheep, or 
Lamb, by dungingloofe, and thin, lodges it about the Wool 
on the rart, and' there by drying breeds a Cruft, and that 
Ma^ots. In Ewes, alfo, their Pifs is apt to contribute to- 
wards this Malady : And a dangerous Malady it isj becaufe» 
bere, if a carelefs Looker-after of Sheep fufFer them to come 
under this Misfortune, the Maggots will foon eat into their 
Fundament, and kill them ; yet I cannot fay that Maggots 
are here bred by only the Dung and Stale of the Beaft; for 
as this is a hot Part of the Sheep's Body, and very much out 
of the Power of the Creature to relieve itfelf, by its Foot, 
or Horn, the Sweat and Moifture, by the Cover of the Tail, 
is apt alone to breed the Maggots, that is to fay, the Moi- 
fture of this Part is apt to caufe a Sorenefs of it, and then the 
fly comes, blows, and leaves its Eggs on it, that produce 
Maggots; and when once the Ma^ots are bred here, (heir 
Dung, or Stale, or both, will quickly increafe their Niua- 
bers, (b that the Creature will be foon eaten by them. Or, 
take it this Way, as one well expreiTes it : Sheep, or Lambs 
may be faid to be tagged, or belt, when they have a Flux, oc 
continual Running of Ordure, which lighting upon the Tail, 
the Heat of the l5ung, by its fcalding, breeds the Scab ; but 
I fay, that fuch a falme ^oubiefs will firii caufe the, Part to 
be fore, before it can breed the Scab, and as their Dung and 
Urine comes, by Degrees, to increafe, they not only d» 
this Mifchief, but, alfo, torment the Beaft to the making it 
lofe its Appetite, and fo hinders much of its feeding, and 
fattening. Now what we, in Hertford/hire, call tagging » 
Sheep, or Lamb, is cutting, or clipping away, with a Pair 
of Sheers, the dungy or pift Wool, in ord^i: v^ ^i^^^'^ •*. 
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further Increafc of fuch Foulncfs ; antl, alfo, (lie better (o 
coone at and kill the Maggots, if there be say on t)K Part : 
And the Tag-Loclu, thui cut off, from many Sheep, agood 
Hufbandniui will choicely Uy by, ami IJivc, for one of the 
beft of DrefTings, for hU Corn J^and. 

If^eti Shttf art ta be tagged. — Some Fanners have their 
Sheep Ugi|ed, perhaps, Hif a dozen Times in a Year, more 
or lefs, as Occaiion requires, for aa often as they foul their 
Wool, or hind Part, to any Damage, they muft be well 
looked after, lazgcd and cleaned, to prevent Sorenefs, ai^ 
breeding the Macgot. Others, more carefu], about A^ 
dip away the Wool, whether there be any Damage im 
or not; and this they do by Way of Prevention, fofH 
keeping the Wool cut clofe, it keeps thefe Parts cooI, 
is a great Security aninfl the enfuiiig hot Weather's cau^ 
ti»c matting of the Dung, and giving the Fly an Oppotti 
nity to bice, and blow the Sheep in thefe Parts ; but of t' 
tnoTC prefcntly. 

The Caft tfa ysung uiuxptrUnccd Farmer, who tagg'd Jft | 
Sbttp 19 a geod Purpcft, bat %aas tvrBng in docHag hit Sbttk,\ 

This Farmer having about five and twenty Sheep, tnil 

be dcfigned to fat in Turnips the following VVinter, aboK.I 
Jtiguji 1747, he t^g*d and dock'd every one of them, iirft I 
that he might prevent any Damage that might happen, froqf I 
Dung lodgmg Dchind, left it corroded the Part, made It for^ I 
tnd gave the Fly an Opportunity to blow it, and breed Ma^ 1 
gots. Secondly, He at the lame Time docked every Shee& \ 
by cutting a Bit off the End of each Sheep's Tail, whlqi I 
Docking he did fur two Reafons ; one was for keeping tl^ I 
Sheep in Health, and the other, for giving every one Of f 
them a fliort Tail, that their Bodies might look the plumper, f 
and teem fatter to the Eye of a Euyer than they were ; ihf I 
Confequence of which was, that he greatly damaged tJifj 
Sheep, by cutting their Tails, at this Time of Year; 9jl [ 
nowr the ily got at the new-cut Part, blow*d the Woun^ ] 
and bred the Maggots, fo that what with the Bite, or StiiM- 1 
of the Fly, and the Maggots, inftead of getting Fldh aq J 
Grafs, they pined and grew lean through Pain. And indeed* \ 
as this, happened in the next Parifh to £if//r Gadd/fden, I wl* j 
informed the young Farmer had much ado to Tave fome of 1 
their Lives ; at beft, they were much longer fatting in thf f 
Turnips, for his docking them in hot Weather, than tbejf ' 
would have been, had be done it later, in OiiQbcr, when thir 
Weather vras cooler, 

Adaa 
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Adam ^^ti' s Receipt for the Beltj ai be edits it, or iaiglHg 

Sheep. To cure this, fays he, cut away the Tags, lay th«t 

Sore open, caft cuHous fine Mould on it, and lay on a PlaiP 
ter of Tar, Oil of Tar, Oil of Turpentine, and Goofe- 
greafe, well mixed and iilcorporated together. 

Gervaife.Markhani'xiJ^^«^/,y^r /^^ flag or Belt in Sheep* 

t, A Sheep, fays hcj is faid to be tagg'd, or belt, wheit 

by a continual Squirt, running out of his Ordure, he be* 
rayeth his Tail, in fuch wife, that through the Heat of thd 
I>ung it fcaldeth, and breedeth the Scab therein. The Cure 
is, with a Pair of Sheers to cut away the Tags, and to lay 
the Sore bare and raw^ and then to throw £arth dried upon 
it, and after that Tar and Goofe-greafe mixt together. 

J B— *-V Receipt to belt a Sheep, as he calls it,*^^** 

If any Sheep, fays he, ray, or be filled with Dung dbovii 
the Tail, let the Shepherd take a Pair of Sheers, and cli(> 
it awayj and let him caft dry Mould thereon^ and if it be iit 
the Heat of Summer, it (hould be rubbed over with a littk 
Tar to keep away the Flies^ It isj fays he, further nc» 
ceflary, that the Shepherd ihould hate a Boards fet faft to 
the Side of his little Fold, to lay his Sheep upon, when htf 
handleth them, and a Hole bored in the Boards with an Au« 
ger, and therein a ground Stake of two Feet long, to be fet 
^ft, to hang his 1 ar-Bo:lc upon, that it niay not ialL A 
Shepherd, alfo, fhould not go without his Dog, his Sheep- 
Hook, a Pair of Sheers, and his Tar-Box, either with him^ 
er ready at his Sheep-Fold, and he mufti te^ch his Dog to 
bark, when he would have him, or elfe he is no right Shep-^ 
herd ; his Dog muft be taught when he is a Whelp, other- 
wife it will be hard' to make an old Dog ftoop, or to be; 
pliant. 

Janies Lani])ertV Receipt for tht Belt, as he likewife calls 
it. — This Author, like the laft, borrowing from old Jdani 
Speed j fays. Cut away the Tags, and open the Sore, caft fin^ 
fifted Mould on it^ and cover that with a Plaifter of Tar, 
Oil of Turpentine, and Goofe-greafe. Another Author fsKys^ 
After the Tags are cut away, and the Sore laid open, waih 
it with human Urine, or ftrong Brine, and then ftrew fine 
Mould over the Part, then lay on a Mixture of Tar, Goofa» 
greafe, or Hog*s-Lard j repeat the ftrewing of the Mouldy • 
and, he fays, it is a perfed: Cure. But to remove the in"* 
ward Caufc of Sheeps tagging themfelves, he fays, tiiey ihouM 
have a Diet given them of Oats, and fine Hay, with afprinlc- 
ling of Bay-Salt finely beaten, and with it a fmaU Q^tity 
•f the Powder of Juniper-Berries^ 
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This Author* s Receipt for tagging Sheep and Lamhs^ *-Iic 

my foregoing Account I have fhewn when Sheep are ta be 
tagged of their foul dungy Wool ; but not having been &iU 
enough there, I here add, that it is the Pra^ice of my Shep- 
herd, every Year, to clip away the Wool from the broad 
Tails of thofe Sheep, as we think have fo much on them, 
as to» hinder their Ramming ; therefore, as the Want of do- 
ing this, in due Time, may occafion the Lofs of a. Lramb, he 
clips away fome of that Wool, which he thinks grows too 
Aiick about the Tail, and the other hind Parts of the Ewe's 
Body, left it prove an Impediment to the Ram \ and alfo for 
the better preventing the ill Confequences of their fcouring, 
and dunging themfelves, to their breeding of Maggots. But 
when a Sheep has fcour'd, and befoul'd itfelf behind, fo as to 
caufe the Wool to be matted, it is then high Time to en^loy 
the Sheers, and whether the Maggots are bred on the Part or 
not, to apply the following, or fome other efficacious Re- 
medy, i'ake Cider Leaves, and rub them between youc 
Hands, till they are almoft of a Mafh ; in this their Conlif- 
tcncc, rub them foundly on the Place, where the Sheers 
have been employed, and then rub Mould over that again> 
to faften and keep the Elder longer on. This i&our quickeft 
and rcadieft Way, and is fo effefiual for this Purpofe, that I 
have known my next Neighbour, the oldeft Farntier in our 
Parifli, never to make ufe of any other Remedy, and he 
kept his Sheep in as good Order as any ; for, he well knew 
that Elder, thus applied, would deftroy the Maggots, heal 
the Sores they made, keep ofFthe Fly,, and prevent further 
Damage, for fome Time. But for a greater Aflurance of 
curing this Malady, you may have Recourfc to the following 
Receipt. 

This Author^ s fecond Receipt j for the fame Purpofci-^'WiiE^ 
Sheep fcour, fo as to foul themfelves, after the nafty Wool 
is clipped off, mix Hog's Lard, Tar, and Train-Oil together, 
with feme Drops of Oil of Turpentine, and when thefe are 
mixed according to Difcretion, befmear it on the dipt Part, 
lay it on clofe, and then ftrew on- the fame fome Coal,, or 
Wood Afhes, or for Want of this, fome dry,, or other 
Mould. The Afhes, or Mould, ferves to bind the Ingre- 
dients on ; the Tar, alfo, ferves to the fame Purpofe, will 
kill Maggots, keep off the Fly, and heal their Wounds ; 
the Greafe and Oil likewife are Maggot-killers, great Heal- 
ers, and by their ftrong Scent, and moift Qualities, will 
-k^ep off Flies a long Time ; and I do affure my Reader, that 

^ cithec 
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rfther of thefe Receipts, if rightlv made ufe of, will cfFec- 
taally anfwer tlieir Knd, and the Detter,if the laft is applied 
fall hot. And for taking away the Caufe of that, which oc- 
cafions Sheep to want Tagging, obferve my following Ac- 
count, of curing Sheep of their black, or white Scouring* 

Of the Skit, or Scourge/ Sheep and Lambs. 

ITff Caufe and Nature of the SUtj «r Scour j of Sheep and 

Lambs. 

OF all the Authors that I hare traced, on this Account, 
r cannot find but one that gives a Receipt for the Cure 
of this Malady, and he does it in very few Words, without 
affigning the Caufe of the Skit, Scour, or Loofenefs in a 
Sheep or Lamb ; wherefore, I fhall here prefent my Reader, 
with what I know is the Caufe of this Diftemper. Firft, 
it may be occafioned, by a poor Sheep being put into a full 
Bite, at once, of Grafs, or Turnips, or Rapes; or. Second- 
ly, it happens, fometimes, to a Sheep in good Heart and 
Flefh, while it feeds on the watery Turnip, or Rape ; and. 
Thirdly, by their feeding on the Roots of Southiftles, which 
are often turned up in our inclofed, Chiltern, Arable Lands, 
by the Plough, and lie above Ground ; and. Fourthly, and 
moft of all, by eating Groundfel, which is a Weed that 
infers many of our gravelly, and loamy Fields, and which 
caufes Sheep to fcour, and have a Loofenefs, moce than any 
one Thing elfe, as being a very cold, moift Vegetable. 
Fifthly, it may be taken by Contagion, for we reckon that 
the white Scour is catching, when the black Scour is not. 

The Receipt of a particular Author for the Cure of a Skit^ 

or Loofenefs^ in a Sheep or Lamb. Give, fays he, fome 

Salt, Chalk, and AUum in fmall Drink, or Water, and it 
will foon knit the Sheep or Lamb* 

This Author^ s Receipt for fiopping aud curing the Skit ^ or 
Loofenefs y in a Sheep or Lamb,^^QE AT fome Chalk very fine, 
and boil it in Milk ; of this give a Sheep or Lamb fome Spoon- 
fuls of the liquid Part ; or, give it one Spoonful, at a Time, 
of the fettled, or Bottom Chalk, that will fall and lie at the 
Bottom of the Milk, Repeat the Dofe, as often as you find 
Occafion. I knew a Perfon cure a Sheep, with this alone, 
that had been under 4 Scouring a long Time. 

Z z 2 TZu 
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This Author^ s fic$nd Receipt hr turing the black Scour ^ 9t 
fj§oftnefsin Sheep or £tf»iii.— — Inotwithstanping what 
I am here eoing to advance, as a Cure for the black Skit or 
Scour in a bhcep, or Lamb, may feem infignifipant to fome 
{leaders, yet we, in Hertfordjbire^ \sy fuch Strels on it, that 
if it fails curing, we think the Cafe is very bad with the 
Creature, indeed. For this, we only few up the Tail of 
the Sheep, or Lamb to its Back Wool, and at the fam^ 
Time pifs in its Mouth. This has cured fcvcral Slieep, at 
pnce, that were troubled with the black Scour, to my Know- 
ledge, in a Neighbour's Flock, as well as in my own \ and 
the Rcafon we aflign for this its falubrious EfFedl is, becaufe 
jt gives the Air an Opportunity to blow into the Creature'* 
Fur diment, and thus cools the Part, and proves foaftringent 
9$ to ii^'p the Scouring. 

Thii .luihor^s third Receipt^ to cure either a black or wbito 
iccur in a Sheep or Lamb, There is fuch a Difference be- 
tween the black and white Scour, in a Sheep and Lamb, 
that, as I fa:d, the former is not contagious, when the latter 
is, and therefore is of a much more malignant Nature ; and, 
aIthoii:i;h all Authors have hitherto been iilent in making 
an Ouilrvation between the black and white Scour, undoubt- 
edly, lecaufe they were ignorant of the Matter, yet is it 
not icfs true, it is true indeed, that the white Scour is a 
Difc^V that feldom happens, yet I knew a neighbouring 
Fnrnicr iufe ten of his folding Sheep by it, in one Year, out 
of his Flock of three hundred, notwithftanding |ie rented 
j>ne of the dried I'arms of Land, in our Chiltern, inclofed 
Country. But the Misfortune is the eafier accounted for,. 
asit happened in the Year 1735, which was one of the wet-f 
ted I ever knew, and thereby it caufed a general Rot among. 
Sheep and Lambs ; for, even in this very dry Farm, the fre- 
quent Rains produced fuch a Length of Trefoil, Clover, and 
natural Grafs, as with the Water, that lodged about it, 
brought on, I fuppofc, the white Scour ; for the Cure of 
y^hich» I {hall here offer my Reader one of the beft Receipts 
I am Mafter of; and that is. Take one Spoonful of Chalk, 
very finely beaten to a Powder, and mix it with two Spoon-? 
fuls of old Verjuice; this being well mixed, give it by the 
Spoon to each Sheep or Lamb, and it feldom fails of curing 
the Beaft at once ; if it fliould, repeat, I have, by my Shepr 
herd, given this Remedy to feveral of my own Sheep, at 
Times, that have had the white Scour, and never fail'd curing 
thfm, by fewing up their Tails, and giving th^m, twice at 
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moft, of this Mixture, when other Remedies failed. Not 
that all Sheep can be cured by any Remedy whatfoever^ at 
the following Cafe Chews. 

The Cafe of a Chiltern Farmer^ vjh$ had a Sheep died of 
the Scour ^ while it %uas feedings for fatting on Turnips,^"'^^ 
This Farmer, I know, had a Parcel of Sheep fatting on 
Turnips, when feveral of them, through the Sappinefs, and 
Frimnefs of the Plants, fcoured a black Scour ; but by thcr 
Application of a proper Remedy, he cured all but one, and 
one pined away, till it died, on the 2iD:of Marcb^ 1745-61 
fo dying, it moved the Farmer's Curiofity to have its Body 
opened, when he found the Liver of the Sheep pcrfe(9Iy rot»» 
ten. In this Cafe, you fee a Remedy may fail, and fo i( 
may on a found^livered Sheep, if the Beaft is too long ncg-^ 
le£):ed, and it has got too poor and weak to be recover'd 
by Mcdicinct 

Several of this Author* s Sheep tagged on the 20th ofMzy^ 
^748.— '-'^UN this Day feveral of my folding Sheep wanted 
Tagging, the Ewe Sort efpecially, for as it rained almoft all 
the preceding Night,* the Sheep's Wool became much 
wetted, and caufed the Dung and Urine of the Ewes to be« 
gin tainting, which foon would have invited the Fly to blow * 
this Part, to the Breeding of Maggots; but my Shepherd 
took them in Time, by clipping off the Tag-locks from their 
Breech, and ftrewing, and rubbing on the Part fome DufI:, 
which prevented that Evil, that has caufed the Death of 
many Sheep and Lambs. For as May and June are the 
two chief Months in the Year, for breeding Maggots in 
Sheep, if their Tagging, in due Time, is negleSed, by 
Confequence the Creature will be eaten alive, bv thefe In- 
fers ; and if they fuiFer this, but in a tolerable Degree, the 
Pain and Anguifh of the fore Part, will caufe the Sheep to 
pine and languifh, fome Time, to the Lofs of its Fleih, and 
preventing its Fatting. 

A more particular Account of the black and white Scour 
in Sheepy the Caufe of itj and how fome Sheep have been 

curedy when others proved incurable. ——There are 

two Sorts of Scouring, or Flux ; one is of a blackiih, 
greenifli Colour, the other of a whitifh Colour. The laft 
is by far the moft dangerous, infomuch, that fome are of 
Opinion that it is incurable. Both Sorts of Scouring are 
chiefly acquired in the Spring Seafon^ by the Sheep eating 
greedily, on the new, fpungy, fappy, ilsahy Grafs, or by 
(l^eir eating Groundfel, wher^ much of it growsy as it does 
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more in the rich Vale, open-field, fallow Lands, than in the 
poorer Lands of Chiltern Countries ; for, in the firft, it grows 
thick and high enough to be mown the latter End of March, 
or in April, before the Ground is ploughed or fal- 
lowed. To cure it. Shepherds get a Piece of Elder, of 
a Thumb Thickncls, which they make hollow, and pointed 
at one End, for fitting it to the Mouth of a Vial, out of 
which, they pour into a Sheep's Mouth, near Half a Pint of 
Verjuice, which with fewing (jp the Sheep's Tail to its Back 
Wool, feMom fails of a Cure. Yet I knew a Sheep-Dealer 
that loft all the Sheep in his Flock, that had the white Scour^ 
which made him fay, he believed it was incurable. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of feeding and fatting Sheep and Lambs. 

An Account of an Impojition pra^ifed by fome Butchers, that 
fell Mutton for Lamb j and how they manage the Bite. 

THIS has been certainly done by fome Farmers an4 
Butchers, and undoubtedly will be done again ; for 
which Purpofe, the Farmer draws out his little, underling, 
ftunted, two-toothed Sheep, which are Thaives, if Ewes ; 
if Wethers, Sherugs ; that have been kept on Turnips, or 
good Grafs, Part of the Winter, till Lady-Day, or there- 
abouts, and then as his Turnips are now generally eat up, 
he gives them Trough-Meat, made up with Oatmeal and 
Peafe, or Beans, and thus feeds them as they do older 
Sheep, till there is Grafs enough in April to feed them 
for fatting ; and here they go till they are fat, which will 
be in May, or the Beginning of June, when they put up 
two broad Teeth, and are a Year and about a Quarter old, 
Ifl this Condition the Farmer fells them, and the Butcher 
is glad to buy them, becaufe he kills and drefles this young 
Mutton in Lamb Fafliion, and thus felling it for Lamb, 
be probably gets a Halfpenny a Pound more for it, 
than if it was fpld for Mutton, and what adds further to 

his 
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fcis Profit IS, that the Carcafs of fuch a young Shcq) h ge* 
ncrally of the largeft Lamb- Size. — A Bite only on the Cuf- 
tomer. 

Feeding and fatting Sh^ep by Turnips and Trough -Meat, — 
A PROPER compofed Trough-Meat, is not only necef- 
fary for fatting Sheep fooner than if they were fed on- bare 
Turnips, but alfo for keeping them from Sicknefs,. while 
they are feeding and fattening on them, and for caufing 
their Flefh to become the fweeter, and fell for the greater 
Price. Again, dry Trough-Meat is abfolutely neceflary on 
two other Accounts : Firft, when Turnips are got hard and 
ftringy, for this is their Cafe when they are old, or when 
long dry Weatlier happens before Winter, then it is that 
Sheep cannot thrive much on their Feed ; for a dry, corky 
Turnip, is as bad as a frozen, rotten one to Sheep, becaufc 
the firft is fo hard, that the Sheep eat them with much La- 
bour, and are longer digefting them, than if the Turnips 
were young and frim. A corky Turnip will boil reddifh, 
and are unfit for Chriftians eating them ; and if they are 
not fit for Man, they are not fit for Beaft. — Secondly, when 
Sheep are fed on Turnips that grow on ftifF, ftolchy, wet .. 
Ground, their Meat feldom does Sheep much good> unleli 
a proper Trough-Meat is conftantly fet by them, as an 
Antidote for preventing thofe Evils, that fuch Turnips and 
Ground m^y be the Caufe of: But of this more by and by. 
— I know a great Farmer that keeps a very large Flock of 
Store-ySheep, confifting moftly of Wethers, and fome Ewes ; 
and why he keeps fome Ewes is, becaufe he'll have a Sum^ 
mer as well as a Winter Profit ; for after he has fatted his 
Number of Wethers, in the Winter, on Turnips, he fats 
fome of his Ewes, with their Lambs, in Grafs, and fo has 
almoft a continual Profit* . 

James Hack'i JVay of fatting Sheep in the Vale ofAyhC" 
bury. — He fays, that being a Shepherd in this Vale, he fat- 
ted many of his Matter's Sheep, with clear Beans, or clear 
Peafe, or a Mixture of both, with a Rack of Hay always 
by them, and he has fed them thus with giving them Wa- 
ter in a Trough once a Day, and without Water s but if 
they feed without Water, the Grafs muft be long. 

James Hick'j fecond Way of fatting Sheep in the Vale ef 
Aylefbury, — This Shepherd fays, that about /iP/«^, 4ft^ot^ 
and Stuteley^ where is fome Clay, and fome fandy Land» 
and where they feldom have any Turnips, they fat their 
Sheep with Grafs and H^y and Trough-Meat ; for which 

Purpofe^ 
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Purpofc, after they had cat oiF mad of the Grafs among th« 
Stubbtet, md ia other FUccs, ibmc Time in Oiteber, bt 
drew out thofc Sheep he defign'J tg fat, which were for^ 
in Number, and put them into a fuc-actc Meadow, whcnI'S 
frnnc good dnh had been rcfcrved for them ; here he baa I 
three Troughs, fevcn Foot long each, made with tn^f 
Boards each one, in which he d^iily put Oats roughly griim*! 
ed, as they come from the Mill, Hulls and Meal togtthe?" 
ftux'd with fume Bran } and thus it became a fatteni^ 
Trough-Meat ; this, with a Rack of fine Hay, placed na 
them, fattened moft of them in about--- Weeks Time t 
the Butcher. 

Mr. Dell, a Chi/terit Farmf'i Way ef fatting hrait 
iBOiith' d Sb((p, fcc. — As this Farmer keeps a large FloJ 
of Sheep tor folding and drelEng his Ground, he generaT 
bas, every Year, Tome broken-mouth'd, and other old SheC 
to fat for the Butcher ; and to do this in the beft Mannt 
he takes care to feed them among bis Stubbies after Harvel 
to give them an Opporcunity of getting fome P Icfli on th( 
Backs, preparatory for their being the fooner fatted i 
Turnips afterwards; then, in Osinbtr^ he firft hurdles 1. 
Piece of Turnips out, and puts thefc broken-mouth'd, anj 1 
old Sheep, into them, in order to feed and fat them for djtl 
fiutcher ; and that he may do this in the moft expedition 1 
Manner, he firft provides himfeif with Oats and Brsn, and' 1 
fome Bariey-Meal, for a Trough-Meat; and having tt^ J 
leady, and a Field of Turnips, alfo ready, near the Fanfl* 1 
lioufe, he brings thefe Sheep every Night out of theTiU^fl 
nips into a cover'd Place at home, and there feeds thc^fl 
with this Trough-Meat till Morning, when they are drotvl 
into the Turnips : Then when thefe Sheep have eaten tGifefl 
beft Part of the Turnips^ he removes the Hurdles, aoAV 
gives them a frefh Piece of Turnips ; and when the formcfjl 
olfal Turnips are piek'd up, he lets thofc Lambs feedonl 
them, which he bought in before laft Harvcft, for abo(" 
five Shillings a-piece ; and after the Lambs have eaten wbi . 
they will, he, at lafl:, brings in his Store-Sheep, which b^ 1 
ing kept in a hungry Condition, gladly cat up all the rcft^ 1 
Pieces of Turnips clean : And thus our Farmer fats his oU j 
Sheep, and feeds his Lambs and Store-Sheep, to the dreffing 1 
and enriching of his Ground. But had his Field of Tuc" J 
nips been more diftant from the Houf^ the Drift woimi| 
have hindred their fatting. 
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Fatting hrohn^ or whole-mouthed Sh^^y without Turnips, 
^— This is every Year done in Qriltern* Countries, as well 
as in Vales, for where a Farmer^as^ no Turnips, or that 
bis Turnips are eaten off, "he then can fet any of thefe if he 
has Grafs enough, with that and naked Peafe ; but if his 
Grafs is ihort^ the broken-mouth'd Sort will fail of fatting 
in due Time ; then if it is in Autumn or Winter, there 
muft be a Rack of Hay to fupply the Want of Grafs, with 
a conftant Supply of Water befides : Thus a broken-mouth'd 
Sheep will fat on naked Hog-Peafe, or Horfe Beans and 
Grafs, if the Grafs is not too fhbrt ; if it is, fine Hay will 
do inftead ; for though a Sheep may lofe moil, or all of its 
fofe Teeth, its Grinders, or Jaw-Teeth, are fufficient toi 
chew Corn and Hay enough to fat it, as well, almoft, as 
if it had all its Teeth. 

The Cafe of a Chiltern Farmer^ whoi by Means of Snows 
mid RainSy was obliged to take his fatting Sheep out of his 
TurnitSj and fat them with Peafe, — About the Beginning 
of Marchy 1747-8, the Snows Went off, that had lain about 
a Week, and Rains fucceeding, fo wetted the Turnips^ 
that grew on a moift, loamy Land, as obliged their Owner 
to take out his Sheep that had been fetting fome Time on 
them, and put them into an Orchard to feed on Hog-Peafe 
in a Trough, where a Pond was, to drink at their Pleafure 3 
for thefe Sheep, as they fed on Peafe, and Peafe-Straw, or 
Haulm, would drink like a Cow, or other Bead ; and al- 
though the Pond was fometimes frozen, yet, as they could 
come at Snow, they eat it for Drink. — This Parmer, 
when the Ground and Turnipawere dry, returned his fatting 
Sheep into his Turnip Field. 

The Nature of Pea-fed Mutton, — Hog-Pease, of any 
Kind, are a moft agreeable Feed to all Sheep and Lambs ) 
if they are dry and fweet, they'll eat thtm greedily ; and I 
do amire my Reader, their Feed produces an excellent^ 
fweet Mutton and Lamb. Three Bufhels of Peafe is ge- 
nerally thought to fat the largeft Sheep with the Help of 
Grafs, or Hay, if it is found of Body, and in tolerable Caf<^ 
before^band* 

The Nature of Bean-fed Mutton.— This is generally a 
Vale Feed for fatting their Sheep, for in very few Places, 
they have Peafe, and is given them either in Cribs or Troughs^ 
or to feed on them as they He in a Stack abroad. This Bean- 
Meatproduces a rank Mutton^ that looks of a black, red- 
difh Colour^ like black Blood ; and as a Bean is of a nou* 

A a a iiiliii(i£ 
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f idling Nature, a Stieep wtU fat on them, in two Monthi 
Time, with the Help of Hay and Water. 

7'.'y Nature of Mutton and Lamb fed with OatSj Barley" 

Mealy Brany or Pollard. Of all Corn Trough-Meatf 

none is more agreeable to Sheep and Lianibs than Oats or 
Pcalc i Oats arc dearly beloved by them, and are very 
wholefome and fattening;, but are better given in a Mixture 
with Barley-Meal, or Bran, or Pollard, than alone : Some, 
1 hear, have wrongly given Sheep Barley-Meal, mix'd with 
Bran, as an only 1 rough-Meat for fatting Sheep with ; but 
this is bad Practice, bccaufe the Meal will be apt to ftick 
in the Sheep's Teeth, nor will they eat this Mixture long 
before they are cloy'd with itj but if whole Oats arc mix'd 
with cither, or both of them, it will become a good hu 
truing TroughMcat ; or, in cafe Oats cannot be had, Pcafe 
Will well fupply their Place. Some are of Opinion, that 
Sheep love Oats, beyond all other Corn. This Mixtui? 
produces fwcct Flcfli. 

Sheep and Lambs fed ivitb Clover. — This few do, becauie 
this artificial, rank Grafs, is very apt to hove or fwell 
Sheep or J^anibs that feed on it, and kill them ; how- 
ever there be thofc that venture it, but then the Mutton and 
T^amb will have a yellowifh Colour, and eat difagreeably 
Ihong. 

Cote-fed Sheep. — A Traveller born in the Ifle of Elj^ 
in Cambridgejhire^ tells me, that great Numbers of Sheep 
tjiat are fatting in this Ifland, are bought about Horn-Caf. 
tle^ and Bojhn in Lincolnjhire^ where they generally breed 
the largeft Sort ; fome of thefe, he fays, they i^^ and fat 
for a London Market, on their Meadow, or fenny Grais, 
and others on Cole-Plants, which here flouriih itt great 
Quantities, and in the rankeft Growth, by the natural, 
luxuriant Richnefs of their low, fenny Ground ; fo that 
here they have no Occafion to be at the Expence of Hand* 
' hoeing their Cole-Plants, as many do, to improve them in 
poorer Earth. Now as there is hardly any Plant that fattens 
a Beaft fooncr than the Cole Sort, thofc Sheep (he fays) that 
the Grafier thinks are moft backward in Flefh, and require 
the beft of Keeping, they feed on Cole ; when thofe that 
are in better Cafe, they feed altogether on their natural 
Grafs. — In O^ober^ or November (he fays) they put their 
Sheep among their Cole to feed and fat ; and fo manage it, 
that they feed fome or other of them on Cole, till Ladj" 
Dayiy whereby they fend many Parcels of them up tp Smiths 

fieU 
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jittd Market in the Winter and Spring Seafons, in a very 
fat Condition, and with a Flefli of a rankifh Tafte ; for 
when the Cole-Plant is grown oldifh, it fo afFedb the Breath 
of their Sheep, that it yields a very ofFenfive Smell, even in 
the very Road- Way, through which they pafs to London, But 
of Rape, or Cole, fee more, at Page 82,. Vol. III. Modem 
Hujbandman \ for here 1 have only to add, that, as tho 
Cole-Plant of itfelf produces a ftrong, rank-tailed Mutton, 
it is the more neceflary that a fweetning Trough- Meat 
fhould be always kept in the fame Field where the Sheep 
feed on Cole, as well to prevent their Hoving and Sicken- 
ing, as to improve their Flefh ; but as I am fenfible the 
Grafier or Farmer will not be perfuadcd to do it, unle'fs it 
be a very cheap and a very fattening one, I fhall by and 
by, I hope, give him full Satisfaction on this Account. 

Tumip'fed Sheep. — The Turnip is a much fweeter Plant 
than the Rape or Cole, and therefore produces a better tafted 
Mutton and Lamb j yet even this admits of various Obfer- 
vations ; for as a Turnip grows on a fweet, or rank Soil, 
or, as its Growth is forwarded by a pure or impure Dref- 
fing, or as the Sheep or Lambs are fed in a young or old 
Age of the Turnip ; or if the Turnip is found or unfound 
while they feed on it : I fay, all thcfe, and more Circum- 
ftances may alter the Fle(h of the Sheep or Lambs for better 
or worfe, that feed and fet on them; yet Experience proves 
that Sheep or Lambs fatted in a Turnip Field, may be fur- 
nifhed with fuch a fweet Flefli, as is little inferior (if at all) 
to Grafs- fed Mutton and Lamb ; and this in fo cheap a Man* 
ner,, as hardly admits of an Objedlion to the doing of it, as 
1 ihall make appear by and by. 

A Cafe^ Jhewing how a poor Man kept eighty Sheep all the 
Tear on a Common^ that dtd notjland him in above five Shil-^ 
lings iieping,"^OsE Daniel Eafl^ a poor Man, that lived 
about a Quarter of a Mile from me, told me, on July ^^ 
1747, when he was above ninety Years of Age , that ho 
once bought a Score of the Derbyjhire-Peak^ fmall Breed of 
Sheep, that carried on them extream fine Wool ; and were 
of fo hardy a Nature, that they would live in Winter on 
the Bite of Furze. He fays, he kept eighty Sheep one hard 
Winter, on Barkhamjlead Common, and they did not ftand 
him in above five Shillings in Hay, becaufe they eat Furze, 
when they could not come at Grafs. Furze (he faid) is 
moft tender till Midfumnier^ and that Sheep will eat it at 
one Year^$ Growtb:i much better than when it is two Years 
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old, t'Ccaufc it is then To much the harder. His Flock ml 
comp^'icJ ot" Ewes and Wcthcrs- 

Di^'innt Mar.dgement of two Farmers^ in the feeding if 
thiir ^^f;r^-67v/-^.— These Farmers live in the Chikem 
Country of Htrtfordjbiriy and very near one another, keep- 
ing cacii a very large Flock of Sheep, and ibw many Aats 
vritii Turnip-Sec J, in their inclofed Fields, every Year: 
Qnj i)f them, in the Winter Time, baits his Sheep in his 
Turnip- Field every Day, and at Night brings them intohii 
lar^c Yard, well J itter'd with Straw, wherein ftand feveni 
Rackb of une Sort of Straw or other ; and thus he makes, 
it's tl.ou^hc, an hundred Loads of Dung in a Year.— The 
other thinks it better Hufbandry to feed his Store-Sheep on 
Turnips, and fold his dry Ground all the Winter. — Others, 
that have no Turnips, will drive their Flock to a Conunon 
in the Day, and biing them every Night into the Strav- 
Yaid to tied and make Dung. 

Mr, CJouUl'f U'ay of fdtding his Store^Sheep among bii 
F'uld H'.rf- IUans,'"'\'v\i^ is a Chiltern Farmer, and has 
followed this I'raClicc for fome Time, as believing it good 
i-Iufl?.indry to let his Store-Sheep feed among his Beans, 
tho'jj^h thty were fown and grown in a promifcuous Man- 
ner, liccauic they pick out and live on the Weeds ; and this 
he does now and then till the Beans are in Bloflbm, but no 
longer, left they cat or rub the Bloflbtns ofF : A Pradlicc car- 
ried on throw gliout all V^ales ; for if it was not for their feed- 
ing their SIiccp among ihcir Beans, their Crops would be 
fii little Value. 

Feeding Store-Sheep among Field-Peafe. — This is a bold 
Pra£licc ventured at of late, by fome of our Chiltern Far- 
mers, who turn their Sheep among them before they blof- 
fom, faying, at firft, they expect the Sheep will crop a few 
of the Pea-Tops, but will foon leave them, and fall to feed- 
ing on the Weeds. And I know a Gentleman Farmer, 
that fays he never, by this, miflcs of a good Crop of 
feafe. 

A Gentleman kept more Sheep on a Common than be had a 
JJ/g A/ /^.— This Gentleman lived in a Chiltern Country, 
and having a Right to feed Sheep on a large Common, in- 
truded double the Number of his Store-Sheep on it ; fo that 
inflcad of one hundred and fifty, he kept three hundred: 
t is truc^ the Common is not a ftinted one, yet the ancient 
pquitable Cuftom allows but one Sheep to each Acre of 
Arable Land that a Farmer occupies. But this Gentleman 
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being Matter of a very bulky Eftatc, took that Liberty^ 
which an inferior Perfon dared not to attempt. 

Shetp kept" in Proportion to Ground. — At Wing^ Jfkot^ 
^nd Stuteleyj and fo in all the Vale of AyUJbury^ they count 
half an Acre of Commoning to a Sheep, for here they arc 
fiinted. Lambs, zt Lammas-Day, are fold for Sheep ; and, 
at this Time, a Steward goes about the Fields to examine 
the Nuniber of every Man's Flock, and if he finds any 
that keep above their Quota, he pounds them, and makes 
them pay Twopence a Head within the Pariih, and Four* 
pence put of it ; and if they don't pay it, he'll drive their 
^heep to Market, fell them, and pay himfelf. Lammas 
Ground, on which Corn or artificial Grafs are fown, if it 
is not clear'd by Lammas-Day^ or the Day after, they can 
turn in their Flocks of Sheep, and damage their Corn or 
Grals, as it fometimes happens by the NedeA of Afternoon 
Farmers; and, from that Time, they teed their Flocks 
here till LadyDay : And as to their open-field. Meadow 
Ground, as foon as they get their Hay ofF, they turn in 
their Flocks of Sheep ; and, for Hafte Sake, fometimes they 
will let them follow the Hay Cart. Thus they feed their 
Folding Store-Sheep, till Lady-Day \ but, from that Time, 
they fhut out all Sheep from their Corn-Ground, Meadow- 
Ground, Head-Lands, and Grafs-Baulks, (ffr. tifr. and o- 
blige them to feed their Sheep on Commons, and in their 
Fallow-Fields. 

Pounding Sheep in Vales. — In the Vale of Aylejlury^ it is 
their Cuftom to hire Stewards by the Year, paid by the 
Farmers of a Parifh, in Proportion to the Quantity of Land 
they occupy \ befides which, he has Twopence Pinlock Mo- 
ney, for any Sheep he finds among Corn, even if they arc 
the Man's Sheep that owns the Corn ; he alfo pounds firay 
Cattle, and keeps them twenty-four Hours in the Pound, 
giving them Meat, then takes them out, and keeps them 
in fome inclofed Place, till cry'd at three Market Towns; 
and if not own'd, he delivers them into the Hands of the 
Lord of the Manor, for the Perfon to pay all Charges, if 
redeemed. 

Of fatting two-toothed^ four'tootbed^ and fix-toothed Sheep^ 
—Mr. TVELLS^ a Gentleman who occupied his own Eftate 
near me, ufed to fat two-toothed Sheep, for the moft dainty 
Mutton of all others i for the Flefh of fuch a young Sheep 
will weigh heavier than that of an older Sheep^ becaufe it \s 
full furi^iibed wit}) Gravy, and tt)C ^otifs with Marrow \ but 
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then the Kidneys of it are lefs furniibed with Fat, than dioft 
of aif older Sheep.— Others ht four-toothed Sheep for the' 
very befl of Mutton, as being grown to a right Maturity 
of Perfection. — Others again fay, that a (ix-toothed Sheep 
makes the heft Mutton, as thev reckon fuch a one in its 
Prime of Growth ; that is to lay, it has not too much of 
the Lamb in it, nor two much of the Age in it ; but af- 
ter it has acquired fix broad Teeth before, its Carcals de- 
clines, and its Flcfh gets drier and drier from Gravy. 

Of Kcepifig Sheep pocr^ of feeding Ewes and LanAs with 
Grains y andofhnnging Lambs to eat /foy,-.-lT is too often 
the Cafe of Chiltern Farmers to bring their Store-Sheep un- 
der much Poverty, and fometimes Death, for want of a 
I'uificicnt Winter Food for them. Thofe that truft to their 
Turnip Feed, are now and then difappointed of it by dry 
\Veather, or by the Fly, i^c. and then the poor Sheep muft 
take their Chance of getting a Living on their barren Fields, 
or- Commons, or in Lanes ; and if a fnowy, long Seafon 
follows, they'll give them nothing but Straw or Hay ; and 
as they keep young and old Sheep, and Lambs, in one 
Flock, if the younger Sort won't eat it, they mufl die, 
as many do commonly every Year. Some Lambs will flarve 
before they'll eat Hay enough to keep them alive, and a 
two-toothed Sheep will but make Shift to eat Straw fuffici- 
ent for it ; but when they have four Teeth, they do better ; 
and when they have fix broad Teeth, or are full-mouth'd, 
they then eat Straw the befl of all. A Butcher Farmer by 
me, gave his Ewes and Lambs Grains in a Trough, in the 
Month of March^ when the Ground was cover'd with 
Snow, and it produced abundance of Milk, which, with 
Hay befides, kept them well, and learnt the Lambs to eat 
Hay with their Dams as they fed together ; which made 
this Butcher fay, he thought it the befl Way to learn 
Lambs to eat Hay, as it is a dry Food, and agrees well 
with the wet Grains. And it is to be obferved, that about 
this Time of Year, when Grafs is eat up, or fpoiled by 
the Frofl, many Lambs and young Sheep tip off and die, 
that don't eat Straw or Hay well ; therefore fome have been 
at the Pains to learn their Lambs to eat Hay, by drawing 
fome now and then through their Grinders ; and the fame 
of Bran, or other Trough Food, they'll cram a Parcel 
now aqd then in their Mouths, for obliging them to mum^ 
ble '«\nd chew it. 1 his Butcher tells ipe, that the Lambs 

at 
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at two Months old, eat Hay with their Ewes, when fome, 
at a Year old, will die before they'll eat enough. 

Feeding Sheep on Clover-Hay t—Twis^ if inned ot houfed 
a little green and dry, will heat ar^d mow-burn ; then \t 
4k)nies out fo fweet, as to intice Sheep to eat it very greedi-* 
Jy, and make but little Ofts of its Stalks. The fix-tooth'd 
Sheep, and the full-mouth'd Sheep agree beft with this Food, 
becaufe they have the (harpeft and Itrongeft Teeth ; and if 
they have Grafs, or Turnips, or Cole, or Water to come 
at befides, they'll thrive apace on it. 

A poor Rarriy and a poor Ewe and its LamB, fatted oti 
Peaje and Hay, — A Yeoman, of about feventy Pounds a 
Year Eftate, having, among his Flock of Sheep, a poor 
Ram, and a toothlefs Ewe, undertook to fat them with 
Peafe and Hay ; and accordingly, he kept them in hi9 
Orchard in the Winter, 1747, with a Trough furnifhed 
now and then with Hog-Peafe, and a Rack of Hay befides, 
and where they had Liberty to go and drink at a Pondi 
when they would j here the Ewe lamb'd about ChriJlmaSj 
and went on well with feeding on the Peafe and the Hay^, 
till, in Time, the Lamb took to eating the Peafe, and thus 
they both fatted to Admiration ; fo that, on the 6th of 
Jprilj 174S) this Lamb was killed in a fat Condition^ and' 
yielded a very fweet Meat, as I am a Judge ofj^having eaten 
Part of the fame. And though I call the Ewe a toothlefs 
pne, I don't mean that (he had no Teeth, for her Grinders 
were good ; but all her fore Teeth were gone, yet fhe could 
eat Peafe and Hay well : And thus the Ram, the Ewe, and 
the Lamb, were all rightly fatted for the Butcher.— This is 
the right Feed to give Sitting Sheep, when Turnips are 
eaten up and gone. 

A Farmer _feeds his Store-Sheep with fetches in their 
Straw.-" A HERTFORDSHIRE Farmer, that lives on 
the Edge of a Common, feeds them all Day on the Com- 
mon, and at Night brings them into his Yard, and give^ 
^Xhem Thetches in their Straw in a Rack, and what Thetches 
;rre icatter'd on the Ground, the Hogs pick up ; fo that the 
Sheep eat the Straw and fome of the Thetches, and the 
Hogs the refts and thus he makes much Dung, by the 
Sheeps being confined all Night in the Yard, and keeps his 
Cattle in a thriving Condition befides. 

A Farmer feeds bis Store-Sheep in his Meadow with Straw ^ 
in IVinter^ and folds them at the fame Time^ — Another 
Farmer, of my Acquaintance, when the Winter Weather 
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is open, feeds his Store-Sheep with one Sort of Straw of 
other, out of Racks that he fets in a Fold on bis Meadow- 
Ground, and thus folds it good Part of a Winter, without 
hurting his Sheep » for folding on Grafs-Ground does Dot 
hurt them like plowed Land. I know a Farmer that gave 
his Store-Sheep Straw in a Rack, the befi: Part of Aprils 
1778, becaufe the Seafon was dry and cold. 

Feeding Store-Sheep in U^inter^ in Vale Farm^Tards^ iy 
giving them Straw or Hay in Racks or Cribs. — In Vales in 
particular, thev commonly make Cribs with two Boards, 
ten or twelve Inches broad, and fix, or eieht, or more long, 
with a long, crofs Stick, about two Foot, or eighteen 
Inches, raifcd higher than the Trough or Crib, to prevent 
the Shceps getting into it : Others don't do thb, but nail 
here and there fhort crofi Bits of Sticks to prevent the Sheep 
setting into the Trough or Crib. Thefe Cribs, if ufed in 
Winter on dry Ground, may be made to ferve for holding 
Straw or Hay in a Fold, and moved when the Fold is, or, 
as is moft commonly done, kept in Farm- Yards, for feed- 
ing Store-Sheep to make Dung ; and are rather better than 
Racks, becaufe the leiTer Sort of Sheep and Lambs cannot well 
reach to feed out of a Rack, when tbev can out of a Crib : 
Others will feed their Store-Sheep, in Winter, out of Racks, 
but take Care to drive a Stake at each contrary End of it, 
to keep it from falling ; for fome have, on Sheeps rubbing 
them, fell down and kUl'd fome. Such dry Winter- Food keeps 
Sheep in Heart, and prevents the Breed of the White, or 
Red- Water, and the Rot. 

jf Farmer weary of keeping large Sheeps becaufe they could 
mot bite clofe enough^ to bring Meat enough off' the Common^ 
tec. — This great Farmer, falling into an Opinion, that 
the great pole Sheep would turn moftly to his Profit, faoi^ht 
in a large Parcel of them ; and having fowed much Clover, 
to bait them in his inclofed Fields, he baited them in it every 
Day, after they had been kept on a Common, from the 
Morning that they were turn^ out of the Fold ; but findingi 
that they carried off more Dung to the Common than they 
brought home, he foon grew weary of them, and kept a 
finaller Sort of Sheep, whofe narrow Mouths, and thinner 
Lips, could bite clofer than the larger Sort; befides which, 
imaHer Mutton, well fatted, fells better to the Butcher than 
the larger Sort ; for fome are of Opinion that great Mutton 
will never be in that Vogue it has been, becaufe Gentry 
can afford to have freih Joints the oftner of fhialler Mut* 

tonf 
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ten; whereas, wheii large, they won't fefc it twice, and 
then there is a Wafte. 

Of watering Sheep in Summer and fainter i"-- A She^P 
has the moft porous Skin and FIe(h of all Beafts whatfo* 
ever, and therefore is the leaft fubjeft to fufFer by Want of 
Drink ; yet it requires fome Moifture^ if it lives on dry 
Meat. Sheep have been feen to run to drink Water in froA 
ty Weather, when they eat Hay and Straw, and could not 
come at Grafs. One of my Neighbours loft two of hi( 
Sheep in January^ by their falling into a deco Hole, ftriv* 
ing to come at fome Water that lay at the Bottom of it j 
for as he gave them Straw, they required Drink. It is true^ 
that a Sheep will live if it eats dry Meat, and has no Wa-* 
ter, but then it cannot thrive but fufFer ^ yet too much 
Water is as bad, for if it drinks too much, it will be 
apt to corrupt its Blood, by breeding and lodging a Wa^** 
ter in its Belly ; and that, the Red- water, or Rot.— An old 
Farmer^ that keeps about three hundred Store-Sheep, ia 
very hot Weather^ has had them drove every Day to 
Wateri 

j1 Sheip^s Tooth drawn^ for caiifing it to thrive the better^ 
-—The 1 8th Day of November^ 17475 I had a Wetheih 
Sheep that had two loofe Teeth before^ one of them t 
drawed out with Pincers, becaufe it ftood out from thcJ 
reft, which caufecj the Meat to flip on one Side ; fo that 
a Sheep that has nb Teeth before, will, by its hard Gums^ 
cat its Meat better thati a Sheep that has fuch loofe Teeth^ 
th^t keep the Beaft from Thriving, as the Cafe was with 
this; for after the Tooth was draWn, the Sheep fed and 
fatted better^ 

How a f mall Farmer^ by his pilfeting Tricks ^ keeps a very 
large Flock of Sheep, and thereby enriches his own Groundi 
by damaging others. — This P'armer is a Chiltern Farmer^ 
who occupies fome of his own, and rents fomfe of a Gen- 
tleman's Ground that lies contiguous to his ) and by lying 
♦near a Common, he keeps fwo hundred Sheep, though he 
has but fifty Acres of inclofed Ground in all > however, he 
gets Money apace by the following Means.— There are 
Woods containing about two hundred Acres, fituated next 
his Ground 3 about twenty of which, are all Springs or 
Underwood, that he has no Manner of Right to meddle 
with ; but he does, by taking the Opportunity, when moft 
Pe'^ople are a-bed, to open a Gap, and lee his Sheep feed 
Patt of the Night amongft the Woods > and when he thu« 

B b b f e«d4 
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feeds them by Stealth, he places himfelf in a fecret Part, 
where he may fee a PaiTenger come by ; and if he is fucb an 
one that requires fpeaking to, he gets out of his Cover, 
and afks — Pray, did you fee any Sheep in your Way ? for 
my Sheep have broke out, and 1 don't know where they 
are.— A Skit contrived to take off the Sufpicion of a wilful 
Guilt, left this his fly Villany fliould come to the Know- 
ledge of the Gentleman's Bailiff: By which wicked Con- 
Crivance, the greateft Part of the Gentleman's Underwood 
is cropt in its infant Growth, to that Degree, that, at three 
Years Growth, they have been forced to cut it almoft near 
fmooth to the Ground, for caufing it to grow up again in 
regular ftrait Shoots and Poles. Now you muft know, that 
this pilfering Farmer, by thus letting his Sheep clandeftinely 
crop the Shoots of young A(hes, Sallows, Hazels, and other 
Stems, in their infant Growth, makes a moft nourifhing, 
fubftantial Food for his Sheep, far beyond a ihort Bite of 
flafhy Grafs ; and after his Sheep have thus got a Bellyful, 
he folds them diredly ; and as he begins folding them late 
at Night, or very early in the Morning, they lie in the 
Fold till ten or eleven o'Clock in the Morning, when other 
Sheep are on the Common : And when the Woodward, or 
Gentleman's Bailiff, comes to fee the Damage, he a(ks this 
Farmer, for one, how this Damage comes to be commit- 
ted ? To anfwer this, he fays, — Your Hedges are broke 
down by Hunters, and Gaps made by poor People's fteal- 
ing Wood out of the Hedges, which lets People's Sheep in 
to do this Damage, nor can he keep his own Sheep always 
out for thefe Reafons. — Thus he deceives the Bailiff. — A- 
gain, as he rents fome of the Gentleman's Lands next his 
Woods, he makes it his Buftnefs to pull and cut the Hedges 
for his own Firing, and then (hews them to the Bailiff, 
/aying,— he muft have fo many Loads of Bufhes, or bther 
Wood, fent him to mend them, or elfe the Hedges may 
lie down to the Ground for him. Thus he gets Food for 
his Sheep, and Wood for his Fire, and is thereby enabled 
to crop every Acre of his Ground every Year, with the 
Help of this his great Number of well-fed Sheep, when other 
Farmers, that go on honeftly, are forced to make a Fallow 
of much of their Ground : And if this Farmer was not to 
take the Opportunity of feeding his Sheep in this pilfering 
banner, he ought to have half his fifty Acres under Clover, 
VT other artificial Grafs, and Turnips, to fuftain them. 
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The Benefit of feeding Store-Sheep with Hay^ in April. — 
This is the common Pradtice of the beft Chiitern Farmers, 
to give their Store-Sheep Hay every Night, in a Rack, in- 
Aprils as they go on a Common in the Day-Time, becaufe 
this dry Meat is now more wanted than at any other Time 
of the Year, to prevent the new Spring-Shoot of Grafs 
bringing them under the Scour and Red-VVater, which will 
have thefe ill EfFeds on Sheep the fooner, if they have been 
feeding (as moft of our Chiitern Sheep do) on the vyatery 

• Turnip, Part of the foregoing Winter ; and thus the poor 
Beafts are brought under a double Caufe of being, infeded* 
with one, or both, of thefe fatal Maladies, which in fome 
Years, more than others, fweeps away many of a Farmer's 
Flock, even while they are well maintain'd in Turnips or 
Grafs ; for thefe Diftempers are incident to well-fed Sheep, 

'as well as to poor-fed Sheep : Therefore, unlefs there be 7L 
counter, dry Feed given Sheep, at this Spring-Time of the 
Year, if ^he Red-water is not arrived to its full deftru6^ive 
Quantity, it will be increafing, perhaps, till it kills them^ 
though it may not be till the Michaelmas following. 

Of a Gentleman that had fuch a Value for Welch Sheep ^ 
as to keep them amongji Deer in his Par k.^—T his Gentle- 
man's Park is fituated twenty-five Miles from London^ con- 
fifting of a gravelly, loamy, dry Soil, in Compafs three 
Miles, and in which ftand his Seat and Gardens, with con- 
venient Ponds, t5fc. &c. here he keeps an hundred Head of 
Deer ; yet his Tafte is not fo attached to Venifon, as to 
prefer it altog^her beyond Mutton ; therefore he pleafes 
himfelf with keeping a Parcel of fmall fVelch Wether Sheep 
amongft his Deer, where they feed on a very fweet- Grafe^ 
and thus become the choiceft and beft of Mutton, ready for 
killing at all. Times of the Year, as he keeps them feeding 
accordingly. And fo curious a Gentleman is this, in his 
Hufbandry Affairs, that he neglefts not to improve his 
Sward Ground j for where he thought the Grafs-Ground in 
his Park, was not fully furniflied with Grafs, he endea- 
voured to (do it in the cheapeft, readieft, and beft Manner, 
by fending to me, in 1746, for fome of thofe excellent 
Sorts* of natural Grafs-Seeds, that by harrowing the Ground 
firft, and by fowing, and rolling them in at the Spring-Time 
of Year, and fowing over them a particular Sort of fertile 
Manure, produce the fweeteft of Grafs the following 
Summer. 

B b b 2 Of 
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(y Foxes killing Lambs, and bow to frt* 

vent it. 

A Fqx kilUi a large Lamhj but could not carry it offl 

AS there arc fcveral Woods about Albury in Hertford- 
Jbirey they give much Shelter to Foxes ; and here it 
i^nsy that a Fox feized a large Lamb, thought to be feven 
Weeks old at Icaft^ and after be had killed it, as he was 
lugging it to his Hole^ be met with a Hedge that obftru<Sed 
)lit PaHage \ for as he endeavoured to get his dead Lamb 
through it, a Plaifh in the fame, fo ftopt the Lamb, that 
the Fox was forced to quit it and make off, leaving the 
fiftmb here« which was found next Morning. 

Foxss ktlrd Lambs about Tring an4 Dagnal in Hertfprd- 
Ihire) and how they made ufe of a Remedy tpat prevented it 
^terwards. — About Iring there are l^kewife fever4 
Woods which harbour Foxes, that have killed many Suck- 
ing Lambs, by biting them in the Neck, and fucking their 
Blood, then tofs them over their Shoulders, aild carry them 
p£F. So, about Dagnaiy that lies near the Bottom of Dun/fable- 
Doums^ there are feveral Holes, in a chalky Earth, that 
Shelter Foxes, ahd give them an Opportunity to increafc 
their Breed : Here it was that Farmer Seers loft three Lambs^ 
in ^ Week, by Foxes, becaufe he did nothing to preyerit it : 
But as he has fmcc learnt a Remedy, he has not lofi pne 
]^mb ; which Remedy is as follows, viz. 

A Receipt how to fecure Lambs in a Field from being burt^ 
fr killed by Foxes.—DAVB your Lambs on each of their 
Shoulders, and on their Rump or Tail, with Tar, and it will 
furely prevent the Fox meddling with the leaft of your 
Lambs. 

Lambs kept in CoupSj to proteSf them agairtji Foxes. ''" At 
Kimpton^ a Village that lies about five Miles from St, Al- 
b^ns^ there is a fmall Farmer, who having feveral Fox 
Earths in one of his Fields, he is obliged to put each of his 
Jjambs under a Coup while they are very young, and keep 
fhefn here both Day and Night, except when he lets them 
Ut to fpcjcle the Ewes, in order to proteft them from 
bxes : For here the Foxes are fo bold, that they have been 

A to crofs a Field in the Day-Time y and altho' they make 

frequent 
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frequent Attempts to come at the Lamb, the Coup fecures 
k i befides which, as the Ewes are with the Lambs, Night 
^nd Day, in the Field, they are, in fome Degree, a Safe- 
guard to them, for as the Fox rounds the Coup, to come 
at tiie Lamb, the Ewe butts him ofF; thus the Lambs are 
kept coup'd till they are thought big enough to be out of 
the Fo^^'s Danger* 

Of preventing Sheep hoving and Jickening^ 

while they feed in a Fields on "Turnips or Rapes^ 

for fattening them with the great eji Expedition^ 

and caujing them to have ajhveeter Fiejh^ than 

if they fed altogether on thefe Plants. 

TO illuftrate the Knowledge and Fraftice of this, I 
fliall/do it by (hewing the Lofs that attends the Want 
of it. It is a Lofs, and a very great one too, that fome-- 
times befals many Farmers who fow Turnips or Rapes, for 
fattening Sheep, by lofing fome while they are feeding and 
fattening on their Roots or Leaves, either by their hoving 
or fickening 5 and this they are the more fubjeft to, as they 
are frequently fhifted into frefli Parcels of Turnips or Rapes, 
when their Leaves or Sprouts are in their frim Growth ; 
but moft of all, when they begin to throw out their feed- 
ling Shoots, which fometimes happens in a mild Winter, 
in December J January^ and February^ and continues in 
March and jlprii-y and which are of fuch dangerous Con- 
fequence, that a Pcrfon may lofe moft, or all of his Flock, 
in a few Hours Time. — i^gain, in very hard, frofty Win- 
ters, as the Cafe was in 1740, Thoufands of Acres of Tur- 
nips rotted, while Sheep were confined to feed in order to 
fat on them ; for when the Froft is fo violent as to get quite 
through Turnips, and a fudden Thaw fucceeds, they gene- 
rally rot ; and as they rot, moft of the large ones hold a 
corrupt, ftinking, unwholfome Water, that breeds and brings 
on the lingering Red-water, or Rot ; or, by a fudden Sickr 
nefs, kills many of them. And although fome particular, 
great Farmer may oblige his Shepherd to rife, and vifit 
his Flock in the Night, and this feveral Times,, to fee and 
prevent what Damage he can ; yet this generally proves to 
little Purpofe ; whereas, my following Receipt, of feeding 
Sheep in a Crib, with a dry, and moft wholfome Food, is 
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a thorough Prevention of thefe Evils, both Night and Daf. 
But before I give the Receipt, I (hall here give my Readers 
an Account of the Dimenfions of fuch a Crib. 

tT&t' Dimenfions of a particular Sheep-Crib^ for 
holding a Mixture of dry^ fhort Meat^ to feed 
and fat Sheep witb^ while they are kept in a 
T'umip, or Rape Field, 

THIS Crib fliould be made with one bottom Board, 
fourteen Inches wide, and ten Foot long ; the two 
Side- Boards thirteen Inches wide, and ten Foot long; two 
Rid;^c Weather- Boards muft be each ten Inches wide, and ten 
Foot long, that covers the Crib ; the three upright, thick 
Boards muft each be fourteen Inches wide, and three Foot 
high, that fupports the two Ridge Weather-Boards, one at 
each End of the Crib, and one in the Middle ; which three 
Boards are floped at each Side of their top Part, to nail the 
two Weather-Boards on. By this Make of a Crib,^ there 
arc two Partitions, one for holding Corn, or Bran, or 
ChafF, or any other (hort Meat ; the other for holding 
Hay or Straw ; which Crib is made a moveable one, by 
fixing a crofs, wooden, hollow Handle, in the Middle of 
the C^utfide of each End : This being ready made, and fo 
as many more as are wanted, the next Thing is to know 
how to furnifh fuch a Crib with a proper Trough, or Crib- 
Meat, which is to be compofed as follows, t;/z» 

ji Receipt how to make a Mixture of an excellent 

floor t Crib-Meat^ for keeping Sheep in Healthy 

and fattening them with the great eft Expedi- 

tion^ while they are feeding in a "Turnips or 

Rape Field. 

TN the firft Place, there muft be a Chaff-Box, or Engine 
I provided for cutting Chaffy and the Chaff muft be made 
by cutting^Clover Hay : The Clover being thus cut ready, 
it muft be mix'd with an equal Part of Malt-Duft ; the 
paler and freftier the Duft, the better it is : Now this Mix- 
ture of Chaff and Malt-Duft, muft be put into the Crib, 
in fuch QuatiUUes, ^xvds 2^^ ofuw^ as the Shepherd, in his 
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Prudence, ihall think fit; and if he finds the Sheep get 
into the Crib, and fble and dung among the Meat, it'9 
only nailing feme Bits of Sticks acrbfs the Crib, here and 
there, and it is prevented. 

This excellent Food being lufcious in Tafle, and dry and 
hearty in Nature, tempts Sheep to feed greedily on it ; and 
when they have fo done, they as greedily eat the watery Tur- 
nip, or Rape ; fo that one becomes a Sort of Sauce, or 
Provocative, to feed on the other, and both, confequently, 
tend to fatten them with the greatefl Expedition, far be- 
yond the Feed of the Turnip, or Rape alone. But this is 
not all, for the Flefh of Sheep, thus fatted, will eat much 
firmer, fweeter, and be of a more wholefome Nature, than 
when the Beaft feeds folely on the .crude Turnip, or 
Rape. 

Again, when Sheep are fatting folely on Turnips, they 
are feldom lefs than twelve or fixteen Weeks fatting on 
them ; whereas, if this Crib, or Trough-Meat, is given 
them to feed on at Pleafure, they'll fat in eight or nine 
Weeks, provided they are in flefhy Order when firfl 
put in. 

Beans, or Peafe, or Oats, given with Bran, in a Crib, 
or Trough, are not only a dearer Food, but are more liable 
to be flole, as they are expofed in diflant Fields, by Night, 
as well as by Day ; whereas, the ChafF and Malt-Dult, is 
a much fweeter, fofter, and cheaper Food, will be more 
greedily eaten by the Sheep, and is fafer from being flole. 

The ChafF of Clover may he had at a trifling Kxpence ; 
for a good Workman will cut, for a Penny, a double 
Bufhel 5 or if he is paid by the Day for cutting it, he may 
cut twenty-five double Bumels in twelve Hours Time. I 
am here alfo to obferve to my Reader, that the fecond Crop 
of Clover may be better for this Purpqfe than the firft, be- 
caufe the fecond Crop generally comes up finer and fmaller 
in Stalk than the firft Crop, and, confequently, will cut 
the finer ChafF; and if the Clover is fweetned by being a 
little mow-burn'd, it will add to its Goodnefs, by inviting 
the Sheep to eat it fooner, and in the greater Quantity : 
And as to the Malt-Duft, it is, like Clover, to be had in 
moft Parts of England, at Sixpence the fingle Bufhel, at 
deareft ; and in fome Places it is cheaper. 

In a common Market, where the Feed of fuch Sheep is 
not known to a Buyer, a larger Price than ordinary is not 
^Q be expeded for them » but where it is known that Sheep 
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ire fatted in part with this fweet and healthy Crib-Meat, a 
Butcher will be glad to give more for theqi, than if they 
were fed altogether on the raw Turnip, or Rape. 

Thus I have here expofed (as well as many others in mf 
foregoine Accounts) a Secret that may be made of inefti- 
mablc Value, both to the Vale Farmer, and to the 
Chiltcrn Farmer, for fatting Sheep in the quickeft, cheap- 
eft, and fweeteft Manner, or where Sheep are to be kept 
mil the Year, as Store -Sheep, for the Fold, or otherwife. 
This Winter Crib-Food may be made, not only to preferve 
Sheep from Difeafes, but it will alfo help to keep them in 
Fle(h and Heart at a little Expence, and, confequently^ 
be the Means of increafing their Fleeces of Wool againft 
Sheering-Time ; for the better any Sheep are kept, the more 
Wool they'll return, and of fo fattening a Nature is this 
Malt-Duft, that I have been informed an Ox has been Stall- 
fed, and fatted with only this and Hay, near Selfoe in Bed* 
fordjhire, i 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Sheering Sheep. 

How a Hcrtfordfliire Farmer almoft Jlarved his Sheep in 
/flnter, and thereby greatly lejfened the Value of thett 
Fleeces^ which werejlill made worfe by Jheering them in driz- 
lingj wet Weather. 

I CALL this a Farmer, but he is a Yeoman, as he is 
Owner of a fine inclofed Farm, worth eighty Pounds 
a Year, which gives him an advantageous Opportunity of 
fowing feveral Fields with Turnip-Seed every Year, for a 
Winter Subfiftence to his Sheep ; and fo he did this Time^ 
but to no Purpofe, for the Fly prefently eat them up on their 
appearing above Ground ; fo that having no Turnips to 
maintain his Sheep with in Winter,' he was forced to truft 
to their picking up, and living on what Grafs they could 
find in his Fields, and eating of Straw out of Racks ; but 
fo it happened, that by the frequent Frofb and Snows, there 
was little Field Meat to \)^ YvsACqx lk\& huadred Store-Sbeepv 

and 
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And Straw alone afforded them but a poor Living 5 fo that 
when his Flock came to be fhecred, on the 6th Day of 
June^ 1745* the Fleeces were of fuch little Value, that 
our common Wool-Buyer would bid nothing for them : 
And what added to their Damage, was, that rainy Wea- 
ther happening for almoft a VVeek together, juft before 
their Sheep were fhorn, their Owner had no more Wit than 
to fheer them while the Fleeces were wettifli, which furely 
brings on the Breed of the Moth in the Wool 5 nor is Wool 
from fuch poor Sheep much better thati that taken from off 
Murrain Skins, or thofe Skins that come oflF Sheep which 
die a natural Death. For it was obferved, that the great 
•Poverty of thefe Sheep, and the rainy Seafon that dire£Uy 
fucceeded their Sheering, caufed even that fhort Wool, left 
on them at Sheering-Time, to peel off quickly after, / when 
I was bid, at that Time, by the fame Wool-Buyer, .fifteen 
Shillings and Sixpence a Tod for my Wool, from Sh^ep 
much better kept and managed thaa bis y for ^r good Wiiv- 
tcr's Keeping not only gives Sheep the better Fl^eqe^ of 
Wool, but hkewife preferver* them in Health, when., many 
of the poorer Sort die ; as was this Yeoman^s Caf^^;^ For 
the very next Day -after his Flock was ibeeted, op.e:.pf hJs 
Sheep was fetch-dhome ahnofl: dead, and moft of, <^e refi: 
droop'd, and I fuppofe, died ; which puts me in :]^ind,pf 
our common Country Saying — If a Beaft won't pay keep- 
ing fat, it woh't pay keeping lean. i . 
Sheering Sheep^^rly and /tfi^»— We Farmers, m Hert* 
fordjhire^ feldotti flieer our Sheep t'dl near mid ^f^^, .y«t 
there are otheif&^that think this, ratbec too late, ,bec^ufe the 
Weather is now generally fo hot, as to give the Blow-fly 
Strength and Opportunity to bite and blow, or lay its Eggs 
o^n the Skin of new -fhorn Sheep, which fom?times caufes 
puled fore Places in the Pelt of this Beaft, to its yj?ry great 
Torment, efpecially when bad Workmen cut them in Sheer- 
ing. To prevent this, fomc fheer them the latter Eod of 
iday^ or Beginning of June^iot refreftiing their Sheep the 
fooner, and giving the next young Wdol Tinjte to grow thick 
againfl: the fultry hot Weather cornea on, the better %o hin- 
der the Bite of the great Blow-Fly, and the fcorching Heat 
of the Sun, Now there are two fxtreams in this Manage- 
ment ;• one, that if the Sheep are fb6m late,, the Fly may 
feurt them ; and if fhorn too foon, the Weather may come 
'€oldi&, chill the Blood af the Shee{}, aad damage it this 

C c € . Way ; 
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Way ; which leads nic to give an Accoiint of (everal Prc^ 
ventatives that have been made ufe of for thb Purpofe^ 

Ti cure the Cut of a Sheep by the Sheers. — This Sort of 
Wounding fometimes happens to Sheep, even by good Work- 
men, much more by bad ones, which if not done fomething 
to for curing it, the Fly will Toon lay its Eggs, and breed 
Maggots, as Examples have proved the Truth of, by the 
Death of Thoufands of Sheep, that have been eaten alive 
by thefc InfctSs ; therefore mix a little Flour, with fome 
Yeaft and Tar, and daub it over the wounded Part. 

A fecwd Receipt to heal a Wound in the Skin of a Sbeep,^ 
If the Wound is large, iirft put on it fome Train-Oil, and 
then dip a Lock of Wool in melted Pitch, and apply it. 
This is an excellent Remedy for any large Wound in a 
Sheep's Body, or if even a Horn is broke ofF ; and if laid 
■on the Part very hot, will (lick dofe to it, keep off all 
Flies, and heal the Wound. But of this, fee more at p. ly^ 
for J une^ Vol. II. in my Modern Hufiamiman. 

tortj'Om Sheip^ and ten Lambs^ Jheer*d by one A4an in a 
Day.'^A SMALL Farmer living near Gaddefden^ having 
but forty-one Sheep and ten Lambs in all, he had a clever 
Workman, who, for Eighteen-pence in Money, and Vic- 
tuals and Drink, on the 24th Day of fune^ '740» fheer'd 
them all in one Day, and wound all the Wool befides ; 
which is what the Farmer coveted to have done, be- 
caufe, as he had but few Sheep, and the Cuftom of the 
Shcerers is, to carry away with them as much Wool as thev 
can wind on their Sheers, he was afraid they would carry 
away more than he could fpare, if he bad employed fe- 
veral. 

A Flock of Sheep had more Wool than ordinary on tbeniy 
ly their Bodies being ruhVd over with Butter-Milk asfom 
asjhorny &c. — In June^ 1745, I was informed of a Far- 
mer that was Owner of a Flock of large, coarfe-wool'd 
€heep, that profpcr'd very well, partlv becaufe that, as 
foon as they were (horn, he having a Tub of Butter-Milk 
ftanding by him, rubb'd fome over Part of each Sheep's Bo?- 
dy ; for you muft know that Butter-Milk is what will caufc 
Wool to grow apace on Sheep, and Hair on any Beaft ; or, 
if you have not Butter-Milk, mix only a little. Milk with 
much Salt and Water, and rub this Liquor on your new- 
fliorn Sheep, and I do aflure you, if you manage this right, 
you will kill the Breed of Ticks, or Sheep-Lice, heal all Scabi 
and ^Vounds, prevent Sheep catching Cold^ and caufe their 
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Wool to grow thick and quick ; for thefe Vermin are fre- 
quently fo thick, both in Lambs and Sheep, that after they 
are fliorn, the Jack-Daws, and other Field-Fowls, will 
get on their Backs and pick them ofF. 

Of the ^antity ofSheeps Wools. — A Wether-Pug, 
or two-tooth'd Sheep, which is one in the fecond Year of 
its Age, that went amongft a Flock of others, npt being 
fliorn the firft Year as a Lamb, the next Year cut a Fleece 
ol Wool weighing feven Pounds. — Another Sheep pf the 
fame Age, having been brought up the firft Year as a Coflart 
Lamb, that is to fay, in and about a Houfe, and not being 
fhorn till the fecond Year, it cut a Fleece of Wool, weigh-;- 
ing ten Pounds without wafhing, which is not more to be 
wondered at than the laft ; for as this Sheep was the firft 
Year kept by one John yohnfon^ 2l Bricklayer, in the Town 
of Leighton in Bedfordjhire^ and went about the Streets 
when he would, it is to be fuppofed, that its Fleece carried 
in it fuch a Quantity of Dirt, as muft help to make this 
extraordinary Weight. — Our Gaddefden Folding-Sheep 
commonly cut Fleeces, that, one with another, generally 
weigh two and three Pounds a-piece ; but thefe don't come 
near up to the Weight of the Oxfordjhire^ Leicejierflnrej 
and Lincolnjhire great Pole Sheep, fome of whofe Fleeces 
weigh fix or feven a Fleece. — There was a large Pole Ram, 
kept many Years by a Gentleman living at Norchurch 
Common in Hertford/hire^ that, in its Prime of Age, cut 
a Fleece weighing ten Pounds. 

The Value of Sheeps Skins^ Sheeps Hoofsy Sheeps Horns, 
&c. — One Mr. Shilburne^ who formerly lived at Ivingboey 
and rented the Groves, which are Meadow Grounds of fome 
of the richeft Sort, then belonging to the Earl of Bridge-^ 
watery fed a Parcel of fuch large Sheep, that he fold forty 
of their Skins for fifteen Pounds, when Wool fold well» 
which is feven Shillings and Sixpence a-piece, four of which 
were fuppofed to weigh a Tod. Some fav, three Skins have 
weighed a Tod of twenty-eight Pounds, when others of 
the fmalleft Englijh Sheep, that carry the fineft, and fhorteft 
Wool on their Backs, have had four or five and twenty 
Fleeces to weigh a Tod : But befides the Wool on Sheep, 
their bare Skin, or Pelt, is valuable, as it is the Caufe of 
much Trading ; by their employing the Felmonger, the 
FuUing-Miller, the Parchment-Maker, the Breejches-Mak- 
er, and feveral other Traders and Shopkeepers j and what 
has rendered the Pelt of a Sheep more than ordinaiy fervicc- 
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able is, that about thirty Years ago, an Art was found out 
of flitting it, by which the Quantity of fuch Leather is not 
only increafed, but ferves to the great Conveniency of thofe 
whofe Occafions require the Ufe of the thinneft Leather : 
Yet, as the heft Things arc fometimes put to bad Purpofes, 
I have here thoug:ht it not amifs to -mention one in par- 
ticular ; and that is, that fince the Splitting of a Sheep's 
Skin has been praflifed, it has given fome villainous Fel- 
lows an Opportunity to cheat great Numbers of ignorant 
Perfons, who thinking they buy a good thick Buckfkin 
Pair of Breeches for, perhaps, fixteen or more Shillings, 
buy only a whole Sheep's Skin, and half a one ; for thefe 
being parted to3;cther according to Art, they feel like one 
entire thick Skin, and thus they deceive the Buyer 5 for, 
as foon as fuch Breeches are thoroughly wetted, the Skins 
part ; or, if they arc always kept dry, and don't part, they 
quiv k!y wear out : So that a Pair of Breeches, made with 
cnc or two good Ram oiled Skins, of feven Shillings a Pair, 
is worth (very likely) two Pair of the other j however, as 
the Bite is now pretty well known, after, I fuppofe, Thou- 
fiiufs have been taken in, chiefly by knavifh travelling 
Brccche?-Scllers, the Impofition, I hope, is almofl at an 
Knd.— The next Thing 1 write of, are the Horns, and 
Hoof*;, or Trotters, of this moft ufeful Beaft, and the Pitch- 
brand Marks and Taglocks of them ; thefe are all of fuch 
very great Service, that I think it may be juftly faid, they 
arc the bcft of Dreffings, to Chiltern Farmers efpecially. 
'I'he Pitch-brand Marks are that Part of the Wool fepa- 
rated from the Fleece as OfFal, and are fold by Wool- 
Buyers, to Farmers, for drefling their Land with them, af- 
ter they have been chopt fmall : The fame of thofe Locks 
that come off^ the hind Part of Sheep, which are forced to 
be cut off by the Farmer, when fouled by the Dung and 
Stale. But what is of greater Value than thefe to Farmers, 
are the Horns and Hoofs, or Trotters of Sheep ; becaufe 
thefe being hard Subftanccs, and retaining in them a great deal 
of Oil, they are of excellent Service for dreffing Corn Land ; 
and accordingly, fome of our HertfordJIoire Farmers think 
they lay out their Money well, in fending their ^^ Teams 
thirty fviiles an End, to buy and fetch this fertilizino- and 
durable Dreiling ; for, it is certain, that no Manure what- 
focvcr, exceeds Hoofs and Horns, for enriching hungry 
gravelly Land ; and thofe from Sheep, after they have been 
chopt fmal\, at\4 to^^^ ^s?A ^Vy^^4 vv\to fuch Earth, will 
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improve it for feven Years afterwards. I have known one 
only Waggon Load of thefe, after they have been thus pre- 
pared, drcfs a five-acre Field for a Crop of Barley j for that 
their oily Part, by rotting, with the Affiftance of Rains, 
will difFufe its Virtue to a confiderable Diftance, The next 
Part of a Sheep's OfFal I have to write on, is the Sheep's 
Guts : Thefe are employed, before all^ other Guts, in the 
making of Saufages 5 and to prepare them right, is the 
chiefeft Part of the Art of Saufage-making ; for the inlidc 
and outfide Part of the Guts muft be taken off, and only 
the middle Skin, or Part, preferved, to be filled with Pork 
and other Ingredients. 

The Difference between the TFool of well-fed found Sheep^ 
poor-fed found Sheep y and rotten Sheep, -"The Wool of found 
Sheep is well known to differ in Goodnefs according to 
the Nature of the Sheep, Situation of the Country, the 
Feed, and the Air, bfc. of the Place. The middle-fized, 
clofe-wooPd, Weftern Sheep, and fo others of the Englijb 
Sort that feed on Downs, Hills, and on open Commons, 
and open Fields, in the fouthern Parts of England efpecially, 
generally carry on them the fineft and beft of Wools : But 
let Sheep feed any where, if they have a well-fed, found 
Body at Sheer! ng-Time, or when it is killed, the Wool of 
fuch Sheep will work well alone, into Cloth ; but when a 
Sheep's Body is rotten at Sheering-Time, or when it is 
killed, the Wool of fuch Sheep is too weak to Work into 
Cloth alone, becaufe it will break in working. Hence it 
is, that, when fuch rotten Sheep are expofed to Sale in a 
Market, a (kilful Buyer, to prevent his being impofed 
on, pulls ofF fome of their Wool ; and if he finds it part 
eafier and freer than ordinary, he concludes fuch a Sheep to be 
rotten : Wherefore, when wet Seafons happen fo as to bring 
great Numbers of Sheep under the Rot, the Wool of fuch 
rotten Sheep is mix'd with the Wool of found Sheep, for 
making it endure working into Qoth ; but then what muft 
be the Condition of fuch Cloth ? why, it muft deceive the 
Buyer and Wearer of it ; for, as fuch rotten Wool is held 
together and worked with found Wool, the Cloth muft Be 
better or worfe in Proportion to the Quantity of rotten 
Wool thus made ufe of. So the Wool of found Sheep is 
better or worfe, as their Feed is : The Wool of a well-fed, 
found Sheep, is much better than the Wool of half-ftarv'd, 
poor, found Sheep ; for the Wool of fuch poor-kept Sheep 
is deemed little better than the Wool of a rotten Sheeg^ 
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» it is not very eafy to know one from the other vrheo 
they lie in Fleeces ; becaufe the Wool of a poor Sheep, like 
that of a rotten Sheep, is of fo very weak a Nature, 
tliac there may be little or no Difference between the one 
and the other. Thus there are Degrees of Goodneis and 
£adncfs in the Wools of found and rotten Sheep, for mak- 
ing of Cloth. Again, as Sheep die more or lefs rotten, 
tlicir Wool is put to thofe Ufes, the Artlft beft knows will 
agree with it : For when Wool comes off a Sheep thorough- 
ly rotten, or if a found Sheep dies naturally of fomc Difeafe, 
tJiL-ir \\\)ols arc ti^enerally made ufc of for Blankets, Bays, 
arid Willi Jin^s, if:, which employ the coarfeft of Wool. 

Of the ftVi-ral S^rts of IVooh contained in one good Fleece, — 
I r is f.'ui, there arc nine Sorts of Wool contained in one 
j2cx}d I'Iccce, which to make out, they fay, that there arc 
;ivc Soit.s fjr making Cloth, and four for Combings ; a fu- 
pcrJinc \V(»oI, a head Wool, Downrights, Seconds, and 
Lively. For Combings, fuperfine Matching, fine, neat 
C oinbs J^.iy-Cafts, and long and fliort Courfes. — That Spa- 
nijh \\ i>ul, an Inch and a half, or two Inches long, will 
make Cluth alone, but then it's very dear ; which caufes 
oui Clothiers to mix it with our fineft Englijh Wool, for 
ni:'.king fuperfine Cloth ; fo when they mix S-paniJh Wool 
with the Fur of the Beaver, it makes the Beaver Hat, as 
cur Lamb- Wool does the Felt Hat, and Flannels, ^c. 
Again, 'tis faid, that there is hardly any fuch Thing as 
knowing, by the Sight of a Cloth, if it is made with a 
Mixture of found and rotten Wool : But this may be known, 
tiiat, if Cloth is made in Part with rotten Sheeps Wool, 
the Wearer will foon find it will break and wear away 
quickly : Which leads me to obferve, that the greateft Se- 
*.urity againft buying any fuch Cloth, made with rotten 
Sheeps, or other bad Wool, is to deal with a creditable 
Woollen-Draper, whofe Word may be depended on for the 
Soundnefs and Goodnefs of Cloth 5 one of which Sort, who 
now lives in the very Heart of the City of London^ I have 
a great deal of Reafon to write in Praife of, as I have found 
him (as many others have done befides me) by the Trant 
adiion of a momentous Concern^ to be a Pcrfon of pro- 
found Juftice and Honour. 

How the Woollen Trade has decayed in a certain Towny 
Jituated within fifty Miles ^/London. — At this Town, 
within thefe thirty Years laft paft, they made great Quan- 
tities of nariQV^ Vs.' ooW^u CV^rJos \ \!wi bcft of which were 
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H> fine, as to be fold for fcvea Shillings a Yard ; and :t 
was for this Purpofe, that Eighteen-pence a Pound h^s been 
given for Wool at IVay-hill Fair, and then their IVadc 
flourifh'd accordingly ; till, at laft, it began to fink, and^ 
Ui Time, dwindled to almoft an utter Decay, and this for 
the following Reafons, as I have been informed. — In this 
Town, and Parts adjacent, their chief Bufmefs is Lace- 
Making, fo that the Clothiers were forced to carry moft of 
their Wool above twenty Miles an End, to have it done 
cheaper than what they could have it done for at home^ 
which created them fuch an Expence, ^ greatly difcouraged 
their Proceedings. Secondly, thofe Weavers and Spin- 
ners that did Work at home, would be paid ready Money 
every Saturday Night. Thirdly, the Wool in the adjacent 
Counties, is not fo good as that of the Weft. Fourthly, 
the Children in this Town, play away a Penny a-Day in 
the Wear of their Cloaths, and by Lofs of Time, when 
thofe, in the Weft, are made by their Parents to earn % 
Penny a-Day by Spinning, isfr. Fifthly, the Workmen in 
the Weft, are faid to be more fkilful in their Bufincfs, and 
work cheaper than they do here ; for that they take Part tjf 
their Pav out in Linen, Chandlery Ware, ^c. All which 
proves that they cannot make their narrow Cloths, fo cheap 
here, as they can in the Weft, and North Parts of England, 

The Deceits of Wool-Sellers expojed^ with an Acccount oftht 
Penalty laid on fuch by an ASf of Parliament,— -l don't fup- 
pofe, that there is any one Commodity in England^ that ad- 
mits of fo many vile Practices as Wool does, from the Sale 
of the Fleece, to the Sale of its numerous manufaSured 
Wares. Some have mixed white Sand amongft their Fleeces 
to make them weigh the more ; and this in fo artificial a 
Manner, that a young Wool-Buyer may be eafily deceived. 
Others brand their Sheep with feveral large Pitch-Marks, 
partly to caufe their Fleeces to weigh the heavier to the 
Buyer: Others, after they have ranged and placed their 
Fleeces of Wool, in an artful Manner, about a Room, 
will put a Tub of Water in the Middle of it, into which 
they lay one End of a Woollen Lift, and the other End of 
It amongft the Fleeces ; by which the Water will be com- 
municated to the Wool, like a Cloud, and fo moifteh it 
that it fliall weigh to the Seller's Wifli ; then, as the/ 
know fuch Wool will fuffer by keeping, they fell it as faft 
as they can. Thcfe, and many other Deceits, are too of- 
ten pradlifed, as may appear by the following Accounts of 
them, viz, 
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Irficeflcr, Feb. 20, 1744. 
^rowert cf Wool, Wool-Winders, 
DeailRs, and Sellers 0/' Wool, in the , 
fcveral Counties of thh Kingdom. 

I£R£A5, by an A3 ot Paribment, imitulcd, 
. ., An Aaf»r tht Wt^di>!g afWatt, paffed in the 23d 
Y«r of King HtKrj VUI. it rs enaiStcd, That, from them 
fonb, no iTUtU)«r of Perfon tio wind, or caufe to be woui 
any Fieccc of Wool, being not fufficicntly rtvcred or w; 
cd, nor wind, nor caufe to be wound, with any Flc< 
Cby, Lead, Sttmcs, Sand, Tails, deceitful Locks, Ci 
C3fa> Combers, Lambs Wuot, or any other Thing, whi 
by the Fleece may be the more weighty, to the Deceit ; 
Lofi of ilic Buyer ; upbn P;iin, the Seller of any fuch de- 
ceitful Wool, forfeit, for every fuch Fleece, sixpence j 
the one Moiety to the King, and the other to the Finder 
ftod rrover of the laid Deceit, by Adion of Debt, and ' 
fo«h. 

And whcrdis, of late, divets, and notorious Frauds 
Abulcs, have been committed by the Sellers of Wool,' 
irary to the faid Statute, by employing -pcrfons to w.m< 
their Wools, who are ignorant and unfkiifut, and not qiu- 
liiied to wind the fame ; and ItkeWife ("to the matiifetl In- 
jury and Lofs of the Manufadlurers of i'uch Woo!) do frc^ 
qocntly put into the Fleeces fome of the Things abc 
mentioned, though prohibited by the fai<l Statute: Thi 
fore, in order to redrels, and put a Stop, for the future, 
fuch illegal Prafliccs, which arc fo imurious to the faif 
Trader, the fcveral Manufa£hjrers of Wool, refiding in 
the Borough of Ltktftir, and Parts adjacent, have unani- 
mquily refolvcd and agreed, ftriilly to enforce, and put fi 
Execution, every Law that fhall refpcit the fevcral Gi 
ers. Winders, Dealers, and Sellers of Wool, which 
be found to be fo deceitfully wound as aforefaid ; and to 
iccutc every Peifoa afiing contrary to the Ail of " 
mcnt above-jnentioncd. 
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